A RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION AT SARDES 


Abstract: An inscription at Sardes, carved in the second century AD, 
preserves a dedication of a statue by an Achaemenid governor (fifth or 
fourth century BC) and two unusual injunctions banning the thera- 
peutai who tend the statue from participating in mysteries of Sabazius, 
Agdistis, and Ma. The paper argues that the two injunctions date from 
Roman Imperial times, the privileged therapeutai reacting against 
cults that they regarded as novel and exotic. 


An inscription at Sardes, discovered in 1974 on a building block that was 
not in situ, offers a text on sacred matters, engraved by a single hand in the 
second century Ap. Of its three sentences, the first is a dedication of a 
statue, dating originally from Achaemenid times; the second and third bar 
some cult officials from participation in certain rites: 


ÊTÉOV tpu]kovta £vvéa Apta- 
Éépéeo Baotrevovtos, TOV àv- 
ópiávta. Apoagépvys 

4 Bap<d>xew Avôins tbrapyos Bapa- 
datew Ati. V tpootáoost toig 
ELIOTOPEVOUEVOIG sic TO ddu- 
tov VEMKOPOIS Ogpamev- 

8 taic adtod kai OTEPAVODOL TOV Os- 
OV un HETEXELV pooctnpiov Zapa- 
Giov TOV Ta Évrupa Baotalov- 
tov kai Avyöloteog Kai Mag. TpoG- 

12 tdocovo1 dè Aopatyn TO veoKÓpo Tov- 
TOV TOV LLOOTHPIOV àn£ygo0at. V 


4 BAPAKEQ lapis 


In year 39 of Artaxerxes as king, Droaphernes son of Barakes, gover- 
nor of Lydia, (dedicated) the statue to Baradateo Zeus. He orders that 
his temple-warden devotees who enter the inner sanctum and crown 
the god are not to share in mysteries of Sabazius of the censer- 
bearers(?),? or of Agdistis, or of Ma. They order Dorates the temple- 
warden to abstain from these mysteries. 


! Robert (1975), with photograph of squeeze [SEG XXIX 1205; G.H.R. Horsley, New 
Documents Illustrating Early Christianity I, no. 3; E. Lane, Corpus cultus Iovis Sabazii, 
no. 31; M.J. Vermaseren, Corpus cultus Cybelae Attidisque, no. 456; Paz de Hoz (1999) 
130, no. 2.1; F. Canali de Rossi, /. Estremo oriente 235]; Briant (1998), from autopsy, 
with photographs. 

? Or ‘carriers of burnt offerings’. For ‘censers’ see Sokolowski (1979); followed by 
Jones (1990) 55, who urges the same meaning in a text dated to AD 155. 
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The Achaemenid dedication derives from the 420s or the 360s Bc (Artax- 
erxes I or ID), copied now in Roman times.’ Robert took the second sen- 
tence to be contemporary with the first, continuing it, but the third to be 
later, perhaps contemporary with the stone itself (II AD). The importance 
of the inscription was spelled out by Robert with great clarity. His 
account of the matter was that Bapadatatog is Zeus ‘law-giver’, a 
statue of Ahura Mazda. The dedication reveals a weakening of the Zoro- 
astrian prohibition of religious imagery. The exclusion from some Ana- 
tolian cults represents an effort by a Persian governor to prevent the 
local Persian elite from going native. 

This account has been challenged in two important contributions. 
Gschnitzer argued that Bapadate® is not a Roman-era grapheme for 
Bapadatai® but a correct Ionic genitive Bapadatéo, ‘Zeus of Bara- 
dates’.* On the analogy of later instances of such genitives in Anatolian 
cults, he held that this indicated a private and familial cult of Zeus, 
founded by someone named Baradates. The implication is that the god 
was not Ahura Mazda but Zeus, and the statue carries no implications 
for the history of Zoroastrianism. 

Briant accepted this interpretation of Baradateo and the irrelevance 
of Zoroastrianism and offered a wider-ranging study. He argued that 
the second and third sentences, set off by leaves, are separate from the 
first. What was dedicated in the first sentence was an andrias, thus a 
statue of a human being, not of Zeus, so there is no religious content at 
all; the two religious injunctions that follow on the stone, different in 
genre from the dedication, are later acts, Hellenistic-Roman, and unre- 
lated to the Achaemenid text: rather the stone contains a random com- 
pilation of old texts from the temple. The Achaemenid dedication was 
his focus, and he called for a separate study of the two religious injunc- 
tions.® 


3 For the fourth-century date: Robert (1975); Chaumont (1990); Debord (1999) 367- 
374; Fried (2004) 129-137. Fifth century: M. Weiskopf in: Hanfmann (1983) 256 n. 10. 
Briant (1998) leaves the question open. On the anomalous form of the date in line 1 see 
Thonemann (2009) 392-393. 

4 Gschnitzer (1986); this has been widely followed, e.g. by Debord (1999) 367-374; 
Frei (1996) 24-26, 90-96. 

5 Briant (1998); followed e.g. by Dusinberre (2003) 100, 118; but rejected by Debord 
(1999) 367-374 (who is followed by Fried (2004) 24-26), maintaining that all three sen- 
tences are contemporaneous and Achaemenid. 

6 Briant (1998) 223 n. 45. 
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I argue here that the two injunctions are indeed later than the Achae- 
menid dedication, of Roman Imperial date, but that the three sentences 
are in fact related and all concern a statue of Zeus. 


THE DEDICATION 


Robert took the reasonable view that the first and second sentences 
were continuous: ‘he (dedicated)... he orders’. But Briant’s chrono- 
logical separation of the two is necessary. We have two different gen- 
res of text, first the dedication and second the two prohibitions that are 
framed by good Roman leaves.” The unexpressed verb of the first sen- 
tence would be understood as aorist, as was normal (typically GvéOnkev 
when expressed); the two laws by contrast use the present tense. 
Moreover, to separate the two sacred laws, the second and third sen- 
tences, from each other creates difficulties. The two are parallel in 
structure, vocabulary, and intent. The expression ‘these mysteries’ in 
the third sentence was evidently felt to be a sufficient reference: it can 
only refer back to the second sentence, without which the third would 
be unintelligible. The stone as a whole derives from two texts, a dedi- 
cation of Achaemenid date and a later pair of rulings about the thera- 
peutai. 

Briant held that an andrias must be of a person, so not a statue of 
Zeus, but a statue dedicated fo Zeus. The Greek formulation is familiar: 
one dedicated (a statue of) a person to a god. But Briant had then to 
admit that the person honored and portrayed by the statue is not men- 
tioned in the inscription.? That would be astonishing. 

To the contrary, we have clear examples of an andrias of a god. This 
was common enough in Roman times, as Robert noted, in Egypt and 


? Briant (1998) 211, recognized the leaf closing off the third sentence. In an inscrip- 
tion of Imperial date, a leaf divides Greek and Phrygian texts: Drew-Bear e.a. (2008) 
109-110. 

8 Briant (1998) 215-220. This was normal; in the authors note Cassius Dio’s consci- 
entious Gvòpiavtag ... HAAAOV dè GydApoto of Antinous (29.11.4; cf. JG VII 2712.100- 
102). Debord (1999) 370, doubted the rigor of this vocabulary; but the basis for doubt is 
worth illustrating. 

? “The absence of the name of the person so represented does not seem to me to con- 
stitute a particularly impressive argument: a votive statue can be anonymous” (Briant 
(1998) 219, giving no example). For a statue like 7. Cret. I m 23, T. Adpxiog KvóuATc 
TOV Oslov, we can deduce that uncle and nephew had the same name. 
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elsewhere." Late texts are perhaps poor support for an instance of 
Achaemenid date.!! But at all dates one finds dedications of statues to 
gods in which, as in the Sardes inscription, the andrias is not defined by 
a genitive. Yet in these instances the statue is of the god, e.g.: 


Astypalaea ca. 400 Bc, Avol&t]tıuog Eonó^[oc [t]O1 Aró o]v 
dexdtav AVEONKE TOV Avdptdvta Kai TOV OÙKOV KATAOKEVÓOQAG 
(Peek, J. Dorisch. Ins. no. 89 (AbhLeipzig 62.1 (1969) 43) 


Cyprus, early IV Bc, [Baakpœuoc] ô ApówuiAkov tòv döpyatav 
160€ KATEOTAGE... TH AnöAovı tO ApókXot (Masson, JCS 220 = 
Kition/Bamboula V T69) 


Cimmerian Bosporus, Hellenistic, Agzókov Iapioddov àv£Onksg 
TOV Avöpıavıa AnóAXovi PI ntpa@[t i]epnoópevog and KOoiim 
KàXXovoc [ieplnsäauevog åvéðnkev tov [av]dptavta AnoAA@vt 
Intp (CIRB 25, 1044) 


Thera, Hellenistic, two brothers Kaptivixog 'AvOnc Ogdvopog tov 
avöpıavra Atovbow1 (IG XIL3 419) 


Egypt, late Hellenistic, ’EpnoVdsı Deg ueyiorn Kai Avópi 080 
neyaro tov Avölpılavtla] IIvoOtdó[n]c in behalf of himself and his 
wife and children (7. Fayoum III 160) 


Roman Lycia, three agoranomoi of Bubo, upon leaving office, 
Kkateckevacav TOV Gtpidavta... ueyioto 00 Apesı Kad 
bréoxovto (F. Schindler, I. Bubon 4, cf. 3 = C. Kokkinia, Boubon 
(Meletemata 60), Athens 2008, nos. 71, 72). 


The natural reading of such texts is that the andrias portrayed the god 
named in the dative, and not an unnamed person, or the human dedica- 
tors themselves. The sentence structure is the same when GyaApa is 


10 Robert (1975) 313, cited MAMA IV 275A tov avdpiavta tod AAEEIKAKOV 
Anó^Xovog (Dionysopolis, AD 275); see also e.g. J. Hadrianoi 11 tod Aióg tov 
avdpiavta; Diod. 20.14.6 àvópiàig Kpovov yaAKovc (Tyre). In Egypt: JGR I 1051 rou 
peydiov Zapàridog, OGIS 708 tod IoMé®g Zapanıdog (both Alexandria); IGR I 
1136 Zobxov pueyóXov; E. Bernand, I. métriques 106 avòperàs pèv dò’ got A16g; 
cf. Amm. Marc. 17.4.21 tOv de@v dvòpiavtag üvéOnkev. Agalma of a human: e.g. 
I. Ankara 115.19 (A.D. 150-175). 

!! The Colossus of the Naxians, cited by Robert (1975) 313, has [t]6 aFutd Aí00 £pi 
üvàpiüc Kai TO oq£AXac (I. Délos 4; LSAG pl. 55). Briant (1998) 218 n. 27, invokes 
Hermary (1993) 11-27, as undermining the point; but Hermary, arguing that the extant 
statue is a late fifth century BC replacement, did not modify the substance or archaic date 
of the original inscription. This andrias, more than eight meters tall, did not portray a 
human being. This is the only instance of a god's andrias cited in LSJ. On the inscription 
see also Butz (2009). 
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used, with no genitive needed to identify the statue as the god’s: e.g. 
DiAaıvod Osoyeveia iepertedovoa TO àyakua Matpi GOsobv 
avé0euce (Phalanna, III Bc: ArchEph (1916) 18 no. 271). For the inter- 
changeability of the two terms, a locus classicus is Pindar, 
Aavöpıavronoröc... Epyalecdaı aydApata (Nem. 5.1-2; cf. Plut. Luc. 
20.1 iepodg àvópiávzac). Droaphernes dedicated a statue of Zeus. 

Zeus, however, still presents a problem. Baradateo has not been 
convincingly explained." If with Robert we take the word as a divine 
epithet, Zeus 'Law-giver',? the word order is abnormal. Robert (1975: 
313) gave examples of the uncommon sequence epithet-name; but for 
that sequence the article is usually required.! If with Gschnitzer we 
see *Zeus of Baradates', a family cult with Baradates understood as the 
man who founded the cult,!5 this is a surprisingly early instance of a 
usage that first appears in inscriptions only in Imperial times.! Strabo 
shows it at least by the Augustan period (Mv Dapvékov in Pontus, 
12.3.31), and Gschnitzer would trace that cult to Achaemenid times. 
But for this usage also, the sequence genitive-nominative would be 
surprising. 

These difficulties with the text lead me to imagine an extreme 
solution: that Bapaóatéo is a gloss. These are frequent enough in 


12 The Iranian origin of both this name and Barakes has been questioned: on Bara- 
dates see Frei (1996) 25, Chaumont (1990) 580-581, and Briant (1998) 214 n. 17. Paz de 
Hoz (1999) 177, proposed emending to Bagadates; so too Mitchell (2007) 158. Barakes 
in one of the Avroman parchments: Mayrhofer (1974) 209, who tentatively urged an 
Iranian root, tentatively followed by Briant (1998) 206 n. 3; earlier, however, Minns 
(1915) 44, called Barakes “perhaps Semitic”, son of Maipöppng “probably Semitic”, 
brother of Zaßrjvng “perhaps Semitic”. 

13 The concept is obvious enough, whether Persian or Greek; at Sinope, Zeus is once 
hailed as 6ucatóovvog (I. Sinope 120, late Hellenistic), and this epithet was known to the 
authors (CGF VIII 586). 

4 The omission sometimes occurs in magistrate titles (Didyma 252 npootótng 
Advuéog AnóAXovoc, 281 otepavnpopodvros Avés AnoAA@vos, I. Sardis 47 
iepéa peyiotov IloAiéog Aióc; cf. eponymity of the sort Et ônmiovpyod, Eni 
kOopov). An early instance in a dedication is heAAavioı Ati on a jar rim (IG IV? 1056, 
early V BC). 

15 This explanation of such genitives was first urged by von Gutschmid (1892) 497, 
and was confirmed by Keil & von Premerstein (1911) 104; explicit in the dedication SEG 
LVI 1434. Cf. Petzl (1994) 103; Versnel (2011) 64 n. 152. 

16 To Gschnitzer’s references add SEG XXX 622 (Thessalonica: Zeds A16vvoog 
D'ovyóXov); Corsten (2003) 122 n. 46; van Bremen (2010). 

17 Cf. the tantalizing reference to Aii Pa pvaova in Cappadocia (SEG LII 1464 ter.16, 
with Debord 2005). 
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manuscripts, but rare in inscriptions.!? The similarity of the two names 
in line 4 is suggestive.'? The stone offers a copy of a text, not the origi- 
nal. And the mason probably was not standing next to the Achaemenid 
stone as he carved his own, but had a copy of the old text written on 
papyrus (or whatever medium) — that is, we possess a copy of a copy. 
Imagine that the Achaemenid stone was hard to read and that on the 
papyrus copy the patronym was botched (as it is on the extant stone, 
BAPAKEQ); that this line ended with trapyoc; and that a correction 
had been added in the margin of the papyrus, thus: 


ETEONTPIHKONTAENNEA 

APTAEZEPEEOBAXIAEYONTOX 

TONANAPIANTAAPOADEPNHY 

BAPAKEOAYAIHXYIIAPXOX BAPAAATEQ 
AI 


The mason misunderstood, and copied the whole fourth line, both the 
error at the beginning and the correction at the end. The original word- 
ing would then have been Apoapépyvns Bapaddtewm Avôins trapyoc 
Ati. This would be unexceptional as Greek and as a gesture: a Persian 
grandee, Droaphernes son of Baradates, dedicates a statue of Zeus. The 
strictures of Zoroastrianism against statues of gods are then irrelevant 
(as Gschnitzer and Briant argued). And the dedication offers no evi- 
dence for a private or family cult — it is simply a statue of Zeus. 

But one can hardly press such a hypothetical proposal. It is not evi- 
dent how AAAT might have come to be miswritten as AK. And if the 
father was instead Ba<g>adates, as has been urged, then the putative 
corrector perpetuated the error Baradates. 

About the Achaemenid event, then, let us conclude only that what the 
Persian governor dedicated was a statue of Zeus. This is pertinent to the 
interpretation of the regulations that follow on the stone. 


1$ A parallel would be the Hipponium version of the much-copied ‘Orphic’ poem for 
the dead (photographs at Sacco (2001); for the text, Giannobile/Jordan (2008)): the third 
line ends K YIIAPIXOX X. The marginal sigma is a correction, intending that the proper 
KYIIAPIZZOX be written; KYIIAPIXZOX X was in the immediate archetype, which the 
copyist reproduced without comprehending the corrector's intent. In the epigram G. Petzl, 
I. Smyrna 766.2 (II AD), MéAnta notauóv, Boeckh saw that the extrametrical totapòv 
must be expelled, and Petzl (to whom I owe the reference) saw that it is a gloss. Cf. Herr- 
mann & Malay (2007), no. 85 and p. 115; Petzl (2011) 53. 

19 Gschnitzer (1986) 48, however, saw this as evidence that Droaphernes belonged to 
the family that founded the cult. But Chaumont (1990) 581, wondered whether there is 
some textual confusion in the two names. 
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THE PROHIBITIONS 


The second and third sentences are of the same genre. But what is their 
relation to each other, and to the first sentence, the Achaemenid dedica- 
tion? Robert reckoned that the second sentence derives from the same 
document as the dedication that precedes it on the stone, hence Achae- 
menid in date and origin, while the third is later. As Briant saw, the two 
prohibitions belong together and are post-Achaemenid. But if we give 
up Robert’s date for the second sentence, we also give up his context 
and explanation (a governor trying to keep Persians from going native/ 
Anatolian); and some other explanation is needed. 

Robert considered the second and third sentences to be a summary 
rather than the original text.?? Certainly they have been truncated, in that 
their subjects have been omitted by the copyist; aùtod in line 8, ‘his 
therapeutai’, implies that the god had been named earlier in the original 
text.?! But they can be called summary only in the sense that they are 
extracts. So far as we have them, these can be the exact words of the 
original. 

Who gives orders about ritual propriety? A Persian provincial gover- 
nor, as Robert thought, is conceivable. But the most frequently met author- 
ity is a god, through an oracle or a vision, as in the kat’ &nıraynv / iussu 
so often seen in dedications.” The verb npootäoceıv is found of oracular 
responses; e.g., a poem at Delphi reported - - - Poi]ßog . .. tpocétagev 
(FD II.1 560). It is used in the healing cults, concrete instructions from 
Asclepius: npoo&ta&e I. Cret. I xvi 7, 9, 11; cf. ÈkéAevoev IG IV.1° 
126.4; Plut. Mor. 999c. And gods forbid: ünayopedeı ô 8e6ç un [E]io- 
pépeiv (KTA.) (Lupu, NGSL 4.7, Athens). But here this seems unlikely: 
tov 0gòv in the predicate of the sentence would seem to exclude the god 
as the subject of the sentence. The priest in charge of a cult can also give 
orders: tpootácoovtog TOD LEpéwWs À TOD Apxıßaryov (LSCG 51.66, 


20 Robert (1975) 317: “these lines do not translate the authentic document; they sum- 


marize its substance”. 

2! Briant (1998) 22 n. 45, wishing to eliminate from the rulings any reference to Zeus, 
held that aùtoò means ‘here’; that would be otiose, and the other references to this cult 
group (see below) are explicit, oi tod Aròg deparevtai. 

22 Frequent enough in inscriptions: from sacred laws, /. Ephesos 10 (II/III AD, 
KEMGAGLOV voor ratpiov), two extracts with infinitives depending on some main verb 
that has been omitted; LSAM 12 (Pergamum: Hellenistic), beginning with dé (as does 
IGLSyrie VII 4028D (K. Rigsby, Asylia 218), an extract from a civic decree). 

23 The corpus of ex visu inscriptions has been compiled by Renberg (2003). 
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Athens); dv dé tig igpera nàsiœ TO[V yeypalun&vov Ev TOI VOLAL 
npootäoonı (LSCG 107.3, Ios); à iepeùg tod AmdoAAMVOS TOD 
"Eofoezou r[ploayopebet Kai àrayopeder Kri. (LSCG 37, Athens).?4 
Or god and priest together: Gnayopsvet dè kai f] 0góc K[ai è npopntngl 
Ka)Xiotpatos undéva ölplyle@va «vA. (IG IP 1289.9). So a divine 
commandment — if not uttered by the god then by his agent — might be 
the source of the two sentences. But this does not explain the shift from 
singular verb to plural in the last sentence (this objection would apply also 
to commands of Droaphernes). 

Another possibility: in inscriptions as in the Attic orators,*? what most 
often ‘orders’ (and in the enduring present tense) is the Law, singular or 
plural. Thus, of sacred matters, 6 vouoG mpootatte: (SEG II 9.5, a 
thiasos on Salamis); or KéA€bé1, on oversight of cult (LSCG 32.18) and 
in a decree of orgeones (LSCG 46.11);?° and in secular rules, 6 v6uog 
tpootéooet (Hellmann, Choix d’inscriptions 2.15: the Pergamene 
astynomoi law). The plural oi vopot npootáttovot is common in con- 
texts both religious (SEG XLIV 60.5, a thiasos of Bendis, Athens) and 
secular (IG IP 359.14; XL4 1052.9; IP 1008.72 dnayopevovow,; V.1 
1379.5-6 keAsvdovtt; I. Priene 23.6 cvvtàccovotv). In the orators the 
subject can be omitted: Lys. 1.32, avoyvobi dé pot Kai TOUTOV TOV 
vépov ... dkobete, © üvópsc, ti keXeve1. Shifting between singular 
and plural is found in earnest declarations about the law. So in Isaeus 
11: 11-13 è vouoc óqA cet — TOV vóuov SEedsoKOTaV, 23-25 ô vouog 
— TOV vouav, 29-30-31 où 610001 6 vóuog — TOV vóuov — TOG 
vönovg. Accordingly, at Sardes, ‘the law/laws’ might be the missing 
subjects of both sentences. 

Finally, it may be that the neokoroi therapeutai, or a committee of 
them,” decided that the law does not allow such participation, and then 
they signaled this finding to Dorates, whose behavior may have prompted 
the question. The original document might then have had the structure of 


25 


24 See Hitch (2011) 122-124, on the inscribing of priestly exegeses. 

25 The orators’ argumentative citation of what the law demands: e.g., Isae. 10.2.13 
(Kkekebet), 12 (kaxà TOV vópov öç ODK åQ); Demosthenes 23.63 (TOD vóuov A&yovrog); 
the new Hypereides (änayopebovoiv oi véuor: Tchernetska (2005) 2); Andoc. 1.110, 
115-116. Cf. a reported law of Solon: é&v uù drayopedon Sydow ypàppata (Dig. 
47.22.1 pr. 1). The expression ‘the law commands’ is frequent in the Ath. Pol., indiffer- 
ently singular or plural. 

26 Cf. NGSL 26.19 (Nacone); IG V.1 5.12, 16 (Sparta); IG XIL7 241.19 (Minoa); 
I. Lampsakos 9.35, 61. 

2? Cf. I. Ephesos 2, oi npońyopor ón£p tig 0200 Kate[St]Kdoavto. 
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a statement of their decision about the law followed by a statement of their 
prohibition in the present case, with the law the subject of the first extant 
verb and the therapeutai the subject of the second: e.g. (oi Beparevtai/ 
Ekdlko1 Expivav Or Ô vópoc) TPOOTÜOOEL.. MPOGTAGGOVLOL dè 
Aopaty TO vE@Köp®... 

In sum, it is possible that the two prohibitions can have been quoted 
from a single original document as well as from two of different dates. 
On this reading, a question has arisen for this association: Can those 
who tend the statue of Zeus share in certain mysteries? Authority has 
been consulted, and the answer is: ‘The god/priest/law orders...” Does 
this general finding apply to the neokoros Dorates? ‘The laws/the devo- 
tees order...’ I prefer to think that one text was the source of both sen- 
tences: if the question about these mystery cults had already been settled 
for the cult attendants and applied to all of them, why was there need to 
commemorate in stone an individual decision about Dorates? On this 
theory, the two sentences were copied from a single decree of the cult 
association, and the excerptor has extracted from it for his purpose the 
two injunctions that were announced in it — the general legal finding 
and then its application to the current question. 


DATE AND CONTEXT 


The date of these two prohibitions needs to be established independently 
of the Achaemenid statue. Are there external controls on this question? 
Robert did not fail to see that this cult group has long been known. (a) 
They honored a prominent citizen of Sardes with a statue (/. Sardis 22): 


oi tod Aióg DEpanevtai tov eils] TO üdvrov EIONOPEVOLEVOV 
KAOLEPMOUVTEG 

éotegavaoav LoKpatnv IoXguaiov IapdaXdv, tov mpatov TÅG 
TOAEMG, 

SLAKEILLEVOV EK TPOYOVOV npòç TO DEtov ebosepoc. 


The devotees of Zeus, of those who enter the inner sanctum, blessed 
and crowned Socrates Pardalas son of Polemaeus, first man of the 
city, by family tradition piously disposed toward the divine. 


28 The name Dorates is too rare to point to a date. The one other instance in LGPN is 
on a seal at Cyrene (Aopütovs), probably of the first century AD: Maddoli (1963-64) 129, 
no. 924. 
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As to the date, a man of this name was eponymous priest of Dea Roma 
(in I. Sardis 91); that usage, introduced after the beginning of Roman 
rule in 129 BC, was replaced by the stephanephoros around the mid-first 
century AD.” We do not expect to find someone called ô np@tog ts 
nöAE@g before the Roman Empire 27 (b) Another Socrates, or the same 
man,*! paid for a temple and statue of Hera, which his granddaughter 
repaired at some date after the earthquake of AD 17 (SEG XXVIII 928). 
(c) The same group, oi tod Aióg udotar kai dgparevtai, honored 
someone around AD 100, and (d) an altar apparently of Zeus and men- 
tioning Tov Oepansvtõv may be as early as the first century BC.? Rob- 
ert took these testimonia to show the long continuity of the group of 
therapeutai, from Achaemenid times (the Droaphernes dedication) to 
Roman Imperial. Rather, these other inscriptions can offer an approxi- 
mate control on the date of our prohibitions — they may be roughly 
contemporary with these other documents of the therapeutai of Zeus,? 
which range from perhaps as early 100 Bc (J. Sardis 22) through the first 
century AD. 

Thus the documented continuity of this association is not so impres- 
sive — perhaps already in the first century BC, and certainly in the early 
Empire. Our two injunctions about mysteries need be no older than this; 
they may well be contemporary with each other and with the inscription 
itself in the second century AD. 


TENDANCE 


Ancient polytheism knew groups of subordinates or volunteers who 
tended sacred things. The terminology and the practice were old: stat- 
ues and other equipage had always required maintenance. At Sardes 


29 Herrmann (1996b) 57-58. 

9? E.g, IG IX.1 8, XIL5 292, XII Suppl. 447, I. lasos 618, I. Stratonikeia 1031, 
MAMA VI 352, TAM II 146, 838f, 920, 1204 (a woman), TAM V 1835 with Petzl’s com- 
ments: none earlier than II AD. Cf. Plut. Mor. 679c, oí te Gpyovtes... kai oi nP@ToL 
TÅG MOAEWS. 

3! So Hanfmann & Ramage (1978) 178. Robert (1975) 321 n. 50 (doubtfully) and Paz 
de Hoz (1999) 177, followed the original editors in dating /. Sardis 22 ca. 100 Bc, which 
was based on equating Socrates with a Socrates of that date (quoted below, n. 67). Herr— 
mann (1996a) 324 n. 29, leaves the question of the date of /. Sardis 22 open. 

? Herrmann (1996a) 321-329. 

33 Cf. Herrmann (1996a) 326, 333; Mitchell (2007) 158 (“perhaps between the first 
century BC and the first century AD”). 
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itself, a neokoros of the city’s tutelary goddess Artemis was appointed 
Tpòg Tv deparziav kai EDKOOLIAV TOV KATA TO iepóv TIS Tap’ 
piv Apr£uıöog (I. Sardis 4.9, II Bc).*4 As to statues specifically: in 
Crete, some persons were thanked for caring for the ancient statues, tà 
apyata [a]yaApata Bapaneboavteg (I. Cret. III n 1, late II BC). On 
Thasos, a retiring neokoros was honored because she had ‘painted and 
gilded the goddess’, [vemxo]pnoaoa évéxavos [kai £y p6o]oos tv 
De dv (I BC).? At the Ptoion in Boeotia, a benefactor paid for tiv tv 
dyakuätov énayavoow Kai depareiav (I BC). These were one- 
time voluntary benefactions, duly praised. The therapeutai at Sardes, 
by contrast, were a continuing and privileged group, permitted to enter 
the adyton and tend the statue. But whether self-selecting or appointed 
by the state, they were, like the instances just mentioned, volunteers in 
their piety. 

In the Hellenistic period the noun therapeutes is found mostly of 
devotees of the Egyptian gods.* In Roman Imperial times it is more 
widely used, and especially of those who tended divine statues and 
saw to their clothing, crowning, and cleaning.?? The verb 0epanevetv 
is well attested,* and in Christian polemic 0gzpaneóei tà síðra 
became a commonplace.? This could become a special privilege: 
TOVTEG où nepi TOV Heov Hepanevrai Kai tabe1g ExovtEs (Aelius 
Aristides 48.47). The therapeutai of Zeus of Sardes would fit well with 
an Imperial date. 


34 Cf. IG XIL4 348.47, tov oiknpócov À tod [tlepévevg 0gpamnetág (Cos, late IV 
BC). 

35 IG XII Suppl. p. 164, with Pouilloux (1954) 385. 

36 IG VII 4149, with Roesch (1982) 226 n. 2. 

37 Vidman (1970) 66-72; Robert (1975) 319 n. 41; Pleket (1981) 159-160. 

38 So already Foucart (1875) 333, on JG V.2 265, Ospansbovoa Kai ovvevk[o]- 
op[o9]oa... [mp]ög tav tac 000 (Kore) tiuùv xoi k[6oun]ow (‘year 85’, first century 
BC or AD). 

® SEG VIII 467.B.51 (Egypt, III BC), toig tò iepóv Oepanevbovow; IG IP 1365.26 
of Mën (Roman Athens), Hepanevelto] tòv 0góv; Plut. Mor. 351E of Isis, &yvetas te 
THONG kai veogopiac Epyov Doufrte Do, Ody Kiota dè TH HE tavTY kexapiopévov, 
fiv où Bepanedeic. 

40 In the Acts of Paul and Thecla, tà siða é0epérevov (Lipsius, Acta apost. 
apocr. I 271); in [Justin Martyr] Quaest.resp., 0gpamevOévvov TOV Eid@A@vV and tà 
cioa tavtayoò é0£pàrevov (von Otto, Apol. Christ. V pp. 60, 204); in Barl. & Jos., 
TAEiovos dè tfjg TOS TOV EidMAMV déloî Hepanevräg TE kai veokópoug (p. 30 
Loeb). Cf. Athanasius on pagan ve@Kdpot tov siðóñov (Epist. encyc. 5.7, Hist. Arian. 
54.3: Opitz IL1 p. 174, 214). 
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MYSTERY CULTS AT SARDES 


Participation in three mystery cults is proscribed for the neokoroi thera- 
peutai. This list favors a date in the Roman Empire rather than earlier. 
Mysteries of Phrygian Sabazius were known in Athens already in the 
fourth century Bc (Theophr., Char. 27.8). At Sardes, one other reference 
to the god is extant, a dedication of late Hellenistic date 71 The Attalid 
monarchs imported mysteries of ‘Zeus the Sabazius’ to Pergamum from 
Cyzicus towards the mid-second century Bc (Royal Corr. 66-67); per- 
haps they were no earlier in coming to Sardes. But his mysteries were 
widespread and popular in Asia Minor by Imperial times. Roman Sardes 
must have long known the mysteries of Sabazius, though this is not oth- 
erwise on record. While old among the Greeks, the cult was often 
regarded as foreign and vulgar. For Aristophanes the rites are alien and 
irrational, women’s religion (Vesp. 9, Av. 874, Lys. 387-388 tov 
yovaikOv TpvepN). Theophrastus’ initiate is the ‘Superstitious Man’. 
Greeks of a certain class evidently regarded the mysteries of Sabazius as 
both exotic and unmanly. This might help explain the prohibition in the 
Sardes inscription. But what seems more pertinent is its unparalleled 
qualification, ‘the mysteries of Sabazius of the censer-bearers’: what- 
ever Sardians thought of traditional Sabazius mysteries, here apparently 
was a novel and distinct sect. 

Worship of Phrygian Agdistis is found in Athens already at the begin- 
ning of the Hellenistic period.‘ But apart from the Sardes inscription, 
mysteries of Agdistis isto nomine are not attested at any date. Robert 
thought that these mysteries could be explained to the extent that Agdis- 
tis was understood as a name for the Mother of the Gods* or for Cybele, 
to whom ecstatic worship was attributed by Greeks from an early date.“ 
These two goddesses are attested at Sardes as cults of the state, Cybele 
in the archaic period and Meter in the Hellenistic,“ but under their 


^! E, Lane, Corpus cultus Iovis Sabazii II no. 30 (a text that awaits explication). 

42 In Peiraeus, a dedication Avydiote1 kai Arttıör: IG IP 4671 = Corpus cultus Cyb- 
elae no. 308 with photograph p. 78. 

55 Robert (1975) 324. Mytnp Oeàv ‘Avystotic: W.M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics I 246, no. 88; E. Haspels, Highlands of Phrygia I 298, no. 8; more examples in 
Robert (1980) 236-238. 

# Scholars sometimes characterize rituals that included ecstasy, music, and dancing 
as ‘mysteries’. See however the caution of Burkert (1987) 112. 

4 Hdt. 5.102.1, ipòv griyoping 0200 Kopripnc; Gauthier (1989) 47 [SEG XXXIX 
1284.5], tod vaod tod Ev Tat Mntpair. 
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proper names, and there is no evidence of mysteries. Agdistis is on 
record in Lydia otherwise only once, in a private cult of Zeus at Phila- 
delphia (TAM V 1539.51 = LSAM 20, I Bc), as guardian of the group’s 
regulations (like Nemesis?); no mysteries are involved. The uniqueness 
of the mysteries of Agdistis in the Sardes inscription suggests again a 
novelty cult. 

Ma was the great goddess of Comana in Cappadocia and of Comana 
in Pontus.*° Robert thought the Sardes inscription to be the only evi- 
dence for her mysteries at any date. While this is literally correct, it may 
also be incomplete. According to Origen (C. Celsum 6.22), Celsus dis- 
cussed various mysteries but ignored those of the barbarians: those of 
the Egyptians, in which many are initiated, or those of the Cappadocians 
for Artemis of Comana. The locale Comana? and the fact that Ma and 
Artemis were frequently equated by Imperial writers*® show that Celsus 
was referring to Ma.* Comana's goddess of war may well be on record 
as early as the Bronze Age. But she seems to be unmentioned by any 
Greek source before the first century Bc.°° The only other testimony to 
her in Lydia is a tiny private altar found near Hyrcanis.°! So a pre- 
Imperial date for Ma at Sardes seems unlikely, and mysteries of Ma at 
any date are almost unheard of. 

Thus all three of these mysteria are either unparalleled or almost so. 
Their common denominator is recherché novelty. And it is conspicuous 
that the therapeutai are not forbidden to participate in other mysteries 


46 See now Debord (2005). 

47 Cf. th £v Kopdvoig 020, SEG LII 1464 ter.10. 

48 From Strab. 12.2.3 to Procop. Wars 1.17.13. 

^? This is recognized by Hartmann (1928) 89. 

50 Early testimonia: a dedication at Susa SEG VII 10 (II/I Bc or later, to judge from 
the script); Ivantchik (2004) 1-14, argues that the Olbian dedication C/RB 74 is as old as 
100 Bc. The claim that Sulla introduced the cult of Ma from Cappadocia to Rome in 88 
BC (e.g. Lex.topog.urb.Rom. I (1993) 193; rightly absent from Richardson (1982) 57-58) 
is based on a misunderstanding of Plut. Sull. 9.7 (Sulla’s dream of a war goddess, Dou 
fjv tudo ‘Popaior napa Kannaddxav paddvtec, site 01] ZeMwvnv odoav site 
AOnvav gite Evo, “a goddess whom the Romans, having learned of her from the Cap- 
padocians, honor, whether as Luna or Minerva or Bellona”). Perhaps Sulla in his mem- 
oirs (cf. Plut. Sull. 6.6) reported his dream of an unnamed Cappadocian goddess; in any 
case the passage reflects the application to this story of a scholarly syncretism of war 
goddesses and an idle deduction about origins (Roman cults of all Plutarch’s candidates 
predated 88 Bc). It happens that no temple of Bellona in Rome is said to belong to Ma 
(see the sources quoted in Hartmann (1928) 80-81), and though Sulla was in Cappadocia 
in 92, no source says that he imported the cult or knew the name of Ma. 

5! TAM V 1305 (17.5 cm. wide), late Hellenistic or Imperial. 
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which must have long been available in Sardes, for example those of 
Dionysus or Isis. 

The prohibition against sharing these mysteries reflects a background 
and an anxiety. The background, the religious behavior implied by the 
regulations, is the collecting of multiple initiations to mysteries and the 
pursuit of the exotic. The quest for foreign mysteries was in full spate in 
the Roman Empire. By contrast, the evidence for mysteries attached to 
eastern cults before Imperial times is vanishingly small.’ Thus an Impe- 
rial date for the mysteries named in the Sardes prohibitions is more 
likely. 


FORBIDDEN CULT PARTICIPATION 


If the quest for novel mysteries is characteristic of the Roman Empire, 
the group’s response is timeless: suspicion and anxiety in the face of the 
new and alien in religious practice. It is, to be exact, reactionary, and 
reflects the suspicion which a respectable and established group felt 
towards the unfamiliar and unproven, and towards the competition which 
it threatened. We see this attitude, with its implied aspersions on class 
and gender, throughout antiquity, from Demosthenes’ attack on the ritu- 
als of Aeschines’ mother to the Romans’ sporadic restrictions on foreign 
cults. If there was more of this conservative reaction in the Empire, it is 
because there was more to react against. 

And yet, forbidding participation in cult is virtually unheard of.” 
Select persons could of course be exclude from access to sacred space,”* 


5 See Dunand (1975) 12-15; Burkert (1987), esp. 40-41. The aretalogies call Isis the 
creator of initiations (uvi]og1c) in general, just as she was also of sacred precincts 
(tepévn), but they do not credit her with mysteries of her own; cf. Grandjean (1975) 
103-104. Burkert calls Tibullus 1.3.23-26 “the oldest literary witness for mysteries of 
Isis” (40). But the passage concerns the annual ten-day period of purification for worship- 
pers; purification is not initiation, and it featured in all ancient rites, only more elabo- 
rately for the Egyptian gods. Perhaps as early as I BC: /. Prusa ad Olympum 1028, 
dppnta BeßnAoıg of Isis (on it see Burkert 26); SEG XI 974.18-26, mysteries of the 
Syrian Goddess at Thuria. 

5 Burkert (1987) 4: “in the pre-Christian epoch the various forms of worship, includ- 
ing new and foreign gods in general and the institution of mysteries in particular, are 
never exclusive”; 48-51 on multiple initiations and priesthoods. Long ago Roussel (1916) 
253-255, 267, observed that the several associations that honored the Egyptian gods on 
Delos were not exclusive; cf. Cumont (1949) 407. 

54 See the examples in E. Lupu, NGSL 14-21, 72-73. 
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temporarily or permanently, for reasons of pollution, criminality,” national- 
ity, gender, etc., or even for impurity of heart, or for atheism.? Cults shared 
by the members of a group could exclude non-members, e.g. a cult main- 
tained by a family or a tribe." Any group could define who was allowed in 
and who was not. Cities, being self-governing, might do likewise, denying 
a temple to a foreign god, just as they could deny land-ownership to a for- 
eign person. To take up residence in Attica, Astarte needed permission 
(IG IP 337). The Roman state could require state certification in order to 
form a Bacchic group, or ban eastern gods from within the pomerium. 

Those were bans on admission to one’s own rites and places. A civic 
parallel to the Sardes prohibitions, by contrast, would be a law that citi- 
zens, when abroad, could not worship certain gods. That is unthinkable. 
The rule in Greek religion was: When in doubt, salute. The Romans’ 
reported treatment of Druids is more akin to the Sardes prohibitions: 
Augustus forbade Roman citizens from participating in Druid cult, 
Claudius banned it outright (Suet., Claud. 25). Whatever the law that 
Rome applied to Christians stated, it did not legislate belief or ritual (the 
first would require mind-reading; the second would require a typology 
of ritual acts, those which were legal and those which were not). What 
the law addressed was membership and participation (especially finan- 
cial) in a group: that was testable in court. 

These rare prohibitions by governments concerned matters of public 
order or the protection of borders or of membership; they derive from 
the interest of the state in monitoring the behavior and ensuring the 
safety of its citizens and subjects. Where, then, do we find one cult for- 
bidding participation in another cult? 


(1) Nock was able to cite only one example, a fifth-century AD story 
that a Mithraic pater (tatàp Ov ing M10prakñs Teketng) became 
an Eleusinian hierophant, even though he was devoted to other gods 


> Thus banning from all the city’s public places, including temples. The latter is 
aggressively expressed in LSAM 16 (Gambreium, III Bc): those convicted of impiety are 
not to sacrifice to any god for ten years (26, Obeıv undevi Hewv &ni ó£ka Ern). 

56 So at least Lucian, Alex. 38: the new cult excludes Christians and Epicureans. 

5 E.g. Athens, JG IP 1214.16, rites reserved for members of the deme; Cos, IG XII.4 
103.3 £8o[&]e toig ovais aig péteoti vOv iepov AndAL@VOS Kai “HpaxAedg Zu 
Aracdpvat; cf. 348.7 toi t&v isp@v Kowavedvtec, 52 oi[c] péteoti tov iepóv. 
Compare Herodotus on the Caunians, tobto1o1 pév 61) LÉTEOTL, 6001 08 ÉOVTES OÄÄou 
£0vgoc ópóyAXo0001 totor Kapoi Eyévovto, tovto101 dè où éta (1.171.6). 

58 So the Lindians, up petéxovtt tov v Aívóoi tep@v ot uù Kai rpotepov 
petetyov (Syll.3 340, with Bresson (1988) 145-154). 
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(than the Eleusinians) and had taken an oath not to preside over 
other rites (0£0ig ÉTÉ por kabiépotar xai OUOHOKEN APPNTOLG 
ópkoug étépov iepóv un npootrjogo0a1).?? This prohibition, as 
Nock noted, need not have been a general feature of the Mithraic 
initiates, or older than its alleged time, when pagans were appropri- 
ating Christian usages. And (in the telling) it went unenforced. 

(2) The pose of henotheism that was commonly struck in prayers and 
hymns could go to extremes. *Pray to Isis; do not pray to a[nother 
god]', says a Demotic hymn in a second-century AD papyrus.? But 
this, like all such brave talk about a one and only god in polytheism, is 
the momentary rhetoric of praise, not theology and not a rule for actual 
conduct in the world.9! A modern analogy is the rhetoric of advertis- 
ing: ‘the one and only cleanser for every need’ (eig 0£óc), ‘accept no 
substitute’. Such exclamations should not be taken literally or as law. 

(3) In the first century Bc an Egyptian club that honored Zeus stipulated 
(along with more general requirements for obedience) that no mem- 
ber was ‘to make factions or to leave the brotherhood of the presi- 
dent for another’. This is an exclusivity, but again different from 
that at Sardes in not being selective: resignation in order to join any 
other group is banned. The Roman Empire witnessed the rivalry of 
initiatory cults, even of the ‘same’ god. An acclamation of the sec- 
ond century AD: ‘now we are the foremost of all the Baccheioi’ 
(vöv rnévrov TPaTOL TOV Bakystov, JG IP 1368.26). But rivalry 
alone cannot explain singling out three particular cults as forbidden. 

(4) Judaism and Christianity offer no strict similarity. The Sardes 
association did not say, Thou shalt have no other gods. It specifies 


>” Eunap. VS 7.3.4 (475); Nock (1933) 292-293; cf. Burkert (1987) 50-51. 

60 Kockelmann (2008) 33. 

9! See Versnel (2011) 280-307. 

9? P. Lond. VII 2193.13, pnidè oyi<o>uata cvviotac[da1] umi àn[o]yopnos[iv 
Ek] Tig Tod fjy[ov]uévoo ppàtpag eig EtEpav Ppatpav, with Nock e.a. (1936) 39-88. 
The Order of the Star founded by King Jean of France in 1352 stipulated that no member 
could be a member of another order: de Lauriére (1729) 465, “Et se il y a aucuns qui 
avant ceste compaignie ayent empris aucun Ordre, il la devront lessier, se il pevent 
bonnement”. The new order failed miserably, meeting only once. This was in the context 
of the vast proliferation of knightly orders: “There was not a prince or great noble who 
did not desire to have his own order” (Huizinga (1954) 87). Pierre d’Ailly (ca. 1400) 
complained of the proliferation of religious orders that “this leads to a diversity of usages, 
to exclusiveness and rivalry, to pride and vanity” (Huizinga 153). 

6 Horsley, New Documents, p. 23 on the Sardes inscription, invokes the exclusivity 
of Judaism and Christianity and concludes that it was “not confined to these groups”; 
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three mystery cults amid what would have been a sea of mystery 
cults. It is this selectivity that makes the gesture look less like 
Judeo-Christian exclusivity and more like the Roman state’s prohi- 
bition of joining Christianity. 


The rulings applying to the neokoroi therapeutai at Sardes do not seem 
to fit well with any of these exclusivities. What was their motive? One 
could imagine various objections on their part: to keep members from 
ritual contamination (which seems unlikely); from ‘double-dipping’, an 
excessive pursuit of pious initiations; irresponsible flightiness; insuffi- 
cient concentration on one’s duties to the cult group. But such motives 
would apply to joining any other cult, not just the three that are named. 
Other mysteries will have been available in Sardes™ as in any other 
Roman city; far more visible and popular mystery cults — certainly we 
can expect Isis or Dionysus in Roman Sardes — were not forbidden by 
these rulings. 

What the three forbidden cults share is obscurity in extant testimonia: 
that is sufficient evidence of their novelty in Sardes. To the therapeutai, 
I suggest, mysteries of Agdistis and of Ma and of a factional sect of 
Sabazius-worshippers were unknown and intrusive: other mysteries will 
have been seen as established and time-honored, and therefore legiti- 
mate. Such conservatism® marked the Imperial age, and perhaps espe- 
cially Roman Sardes — the autochthonous Sardians, as they liked to call 
themselves. 


followed by Ascough (2006) 174-175. So already Robert (1975) 326, “such exclusivity is 
in force only among the Jews and Christians”. 

6 The record however is slim: ‘mysteries’ of Hermes and Heracles in the gymnasium 
(I. Sardis 21, with Herrmann’s caution, (1996a) 340 n. 75: Hellenistic), and in Imperial 
times a mysterion of Attis (1. Sardis 17.6), mystai of Apollo (1996a, 318-321), and some 
unidentified mysteries (1996a, 317-318 and /. Sardis 62 with 1996a, 341). In the third 
century AD a cult group at Sardes, unfortunately unidentified, received the provincial gov- 
ernor’s permission to proceed with their traditional ‘mysteries and sacrifices and liba- 
tions’ (the surviving text does not reveal what had been the impediment): Petzl (2009) 
377-386. 

6 Well put by Kraabel (1992) 254: “conservatism, reinforcing the piety of the past”; 
but accepting Robert" Achaemenid date he concluded “it is likely that this kind of exclu- 
siveness is nothing new”. 

66 I. Sardis 13 and 63-66, with Herrmann (1993) 238-243; npoxóy8ov in IGUrbRom 
I 85, SEG XXXVI 1095, 1096; Zonëec àpyaioi in Anth.Gr. 7.709.1. In AD 26 (Tac. 
Ann. 4.55) the Sardians informed the Senate that they had colonized Italy (the Etruscans) 
and the Peloponnesus (Pelops): the ancient capital of the Lydians was older than Greece 
and Rome. 
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This conservative attitude can be the link between the Achaemenid ded- 
ication and the later cult regulations. What do the statue-dedication and 
the prohibitions have in common, that caused them to be extracted and 
reinscribed on one stone? The stone is a building block, not a statue 
base. Briant®’ held that this was an accidental collocation, and that only 
the base of the statue, not the statue itself, had survived from Persian 
times. But the lack of a referent would render the second sentence unin- 
telligible: whose statue did the therapeutai crown? The unnamed god of 
the regulations is the Zeus that Droaphernes dedicated; I would con- 
clude that one authority was responsible for inscribing this stone, the 
devotees of Zeus. 

They were devoted to the care of his statue; and they had a text that 
showed its antiquity, a dated dedication that proved an origin older than 
the coming of the Greeks to Lydia. By the second century AD, the statue 
set up in Persian times was quite possibly the oldest dated monument in 
Sardes; and in ancient religion, age brought respect. This, I suggest, is 
what caused them to cite the dedicatory text on the occasion of a dispute 
about proper conduct: that text was their proof of the antiquity and 
therefore the legitimacy and superiority of their tendance of the ancient 
statue, by contrast with new fads for strange mysteries. 

Sardes was besieged by Antiochus III and extensively destroyed in 
215/4, and substantial rehabilitation and rebuilding were begun in 213.68 
Late in the third century Bc the great temple of Artemis, the city’s chief 
god, was reconfigured, divided into two halves, a space for Artemis to 
the west and one for Zeus to the east.” After the earthquake of AD 17, 
significant rebuilding again had to be done to the temple. In one of these 
two repairs, a wall was built across that prevented communication of the 
two halves. It may be that the statue dedicated by Droaphernes, what- 
ever had been its original site, was moved to this space belonging to 
Zeus on one of those occasions,” to be inside the adyton as the second 


67 Briant (1998) 223-224. 

68 Gauthier (1989). 

© As Zeus Polieus: oi gv tO iep® tod te IIoAiéog Atòg Kai tijg Aptéurdog 
oikodvteg (I. Sardis 8.133, Augustan: the temple residents are allowed to erect a statue 
of a benefactor). His priest is secondary eponym ca. 100 Bc: éni iepéo[c] tig uev 
"Póunc Xokpácov, tod dé Arög tod IHoJiécg AXkaiov (OGIS 437, now Laffi (2010)). 

70 So Robert (1975) 321 suggested. A fragment of a large statue of Zeus seems to 
derive from this area; but the matter is complex, see Hanfmann (1983) 93, 119-121, 132, 
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sentence says. That location, in the city’s chief temple, would help 
explain the self-importance of the statue’s therapeutai. 

We can suspect that the therapeutai believed that their group and their 
privileged duties dated from the creation of the statue in Achaemenid 
times. What was the truth? Voluntary associations proliferated in the 
Hellenistic period. Commonly they were non-citizens who banded 
together under the banner of a favored god in order to fulfill the various 
goals which for citizens were fulfilled by the subdivisions of the polis; 
we know them best on Delos and Rhodes.’! The Roman Empire seems 
to witness more associations in which piety was the chief motive; and it 
witnessed also the archaizing cultivation of inherited or invented tradi- 
tions. These seem to be the characteristics of the therapeutai of Zeus at 
Sardes. The caretakers of his statue look less like the social and com- 
mercial club of Poseidoniasts on Hellenistic Delos, and rather more like 
the altar guild of a modern Christian church, self-consciously and osten- 
tatiously pious and old-fashioned. At Roman Olympia a group of per- 
sons who claimed to be descendants of Phidias were uniquely privileged 
to clean the famous statue of Zeus." That ancestry was probably ficti- 
tious; in any case, they were volunteers. I suggest that service groups of 
this sort are more likely to be found in Imperial times than before. 


CONCLUSION 


On this interpretation, the group that toward Roman times formed itself 
to tend an ancient statue of Zeus would likely be among the most con- 
servative people in the city, ostentatious in their services to an old cult 
statue, a privilege which gave them a sense of superiority — self-dram- 
atizing atavists in an already conservative city. In the second century AD, 
the therapeutai reacted to the possible intrusion of the new and exotic 
among their own number: one member, Dorates, has in the manner of 
the age gotten himself initiated into some exotic new mysteries, or talked 
of doing so; the group has reacted with alarm and sought a judgment. 


fig. 176. It would follow that our inscribed block came originally from the east end of the 
temple — which perhaps is testable. F.K. Yegül is preparing a full account of the build- 
ing. 
™ See especially Fraser (1977) 46-70. 

7 Paus. 5.14.5; one member is known, a Roman citizen: Titov @DAdoviov 
‘HpàxAettov, tov And Derdiov, parduviàv Tod Atóc Tod OAvuriov (1. Olympia 466). 
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The three sentences extracted for display on this stone can be 
described as authority, policy, and execution: 1) The group was in 
charge of the cult statue in the temple, and on its base was the ancient 
dedicatory inscription. They saw this text as their founding document, 
and believed that their privileged service was as old as the statue itself: 
the inscription justified their existence and their authority. So in the 
course of the proceeding about Dorates, this ancient text was quoted. 
2) The god or his priest or the law now made a general finding about 
these novel mysteries: the god’s attendants are not to participate. 
3) The laws or the therapeutai apply the policy to the case at hand: 
they order Dorates to abstain. 

Hostility to the new and strange in religion is documented from at 
least the fifth century BC onwards. Such innovations were seen by many 
as charlatanism, not respectable, female, lower class. Legitimate religion 
meant, first, old religion. When the Ptolemies wanted to guarantee the 
authenticity of private cults of Dionysus, a consumer-protection law, 
they framed a simple standard: the cult must be three generations old.” 
But that posture in the face of the new and dubious was an attitude of the 
political community, the polis, the traditional locus of one’s identity: the 
citizens had every right to guard their boundaries, to decide who of men 
and gods was allowed to settle with them. At Sardes we see something 
different, the pious devotees of a statue viewing another cult with alarm 
and forbidding themselves to join it. The conservative reaction against 
the new in religion that we know so well in the ancient world, a part of 
one’s identity as a respectable citizen, is here taken up and made a part 
of another sort of identity, the therapeutai of Zeus, a chosen identity that 
rested on service rather than on location or birth. This is what is novel 
and striking in this inscription. 

These arguments about the inscription and its chronology are admit- 
tedly atmospheric — that the prohibitions seem to breathe the air of the 
Roman Empire rather than earlier, and that the collocation of these 
texts is not fortuitous but expresses the concerns of a single group for 
their proper tendance of a statue. If that is correct, this episode at Sardes 


75 Lenger, C. Ord. Ptol. 27; cf. LSAM 73.7, third generation citizenship required for 
eligibility for a priesthood (Theangela, Hellenistic). As the Christians would say, tv tò 
Gpya1otyntt diagépov, aidéoutov (Basil, PG 31.165; quoted at Council VII: Mansi 
XIII 252). 

74 Cf. Athanassiadi (2010) 40: “dans le vocabulaire hellénistique, on manque absolu- 
ment de termes pour désigner la notion d'intolérance religieuse". 
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anticipates, in its small way, the identity politics based on religious 
adhesion which through the third and fourth centuries will grow to 
become such a decisive feature of public and private life. 


Duke University Kent RIGSBY 
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THE SUSA MARRIAGES — A HISTORIOGRAPHICAL NOTE" 


Abstract: The Persian and Median noblewomen whom Alexander 
married to his Greek and Macedonian companions at Susa were all 
repudiated shortly after his death — so common opinion would have 
it. The present note aims to dispel this notion and to argue instead that 
Alexander’s Successors had no reason to abandon their Asiatic wives 
— even if they did eventually marry other women. If the Susan brides 
failed to make their presence in recorded history, that would be 
because ancient authors found nothing worth mentioning in their sub- 
sequent careers. Underlying modern assumptions, moreover, we will 
find misleading believes such as that the Macedonians were serially 
monogamous and that they resented their foreign wives. This article 
may thus serve as a warning about the intricacies of (early-) Hellenis- 
tic marital practices. 


It has become a scholarly commonplace that the Macedonian command- 
ers abandoned their Persian wives after the death of Alexander the 
Great.! The present note aims to illustrate that this supposition is 
unfounded. Not a single ancient source survives that explicitly makes 
such a claim. Modern historians have nonetheless volunteered to explain 
these alleged mass divorces. Indeed, some scholars seem almost 
delighted concluding that none of unions lasted long beyond Alexan- 
der’s death. Heckel’s is a lone voice questioning this axiom.” The object 
of this article is not to examine the details of the Susa wedding cere- 
mony or Alexander’s motives behind the occasion, but rather to trace the 
historiography of the modern assumption that — with the exception of 
Seleucus — all of Alexander’s companions gave up their Susan brides. 

It will prove beneficial, first, to examine the sources — especially 
Arrian — which provide information about the marriages. Names and 
numbers are important to get an impression of who and how many brides 


“ This note is part of an ongoing preliminary study of Hellenistic marital relations 
which is, i.a., meant to reveal some of the flaws in modern scholarly assumptions. I am 
happy to extend my gratitude to this journal’s anonymous reviewers for their critical com- 
ments. While their suggestions have helped to improve the article’s general argumenta- 
tion, I take sole responsibility for the remaining faults. 

' For the mass wedding at Susa, see: Droysen (1877-78) I.2 241-247; Niese (1893- 
1903) I 165-166; Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 34-35; Tarn (1948) I 109-111 & II 333-334; 
Cary (1951) 250; Seibert (1967) 5; Schachermeyr (1976) 62-70; Bosworth (1988) 156- 
158; Brosius (1996) 77-78; Carney (1996) 577-579; Pomeroy (1997) 790; Ogden (1999) 
44-46; Hoff (2002); O’Neil (2002); Worthington (2004) 244-247; Grainger (2007) 
89-90; Heckel (2008) 137-141; Singor (2010) 134-135. 

? Heckel (2008) 138. 
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and grooms were involved. We can then better assess the modern assump- 
tion that all women were repudiated. Why do scholars feel the need to 
reiterate this notion, despite the lack of evidence? The following historio- 
graphical analysis is going to reveal some of the presumptions underlying 
the argumentation. I will additionally offer counterarguments and other 
ways to interpret the silence of the extant sources about the further careers 
of the Persian wives that Alexander offered his companions in Susa. 
Arrian tells us that, in addition to Roxane, Alexander himself married 
Barsine, whom he calls the eldest daughter of Darius III; and that Aris- 
tobulus reports that the king also took the youngest daughter of Ochus, 
Parysatis, as wife.” Hephaestion was married to Drypetis, a younger 
daughter of Darius, while Craterus was married to Amastris, a daughter 
of Darius’ brother Oxyathres.^ Perdiccas married the daughter of 
Atropates of Media, while Ptolemy and Eumenes both married daughters 
of Artabazus of Phrygia, who Arrian calls Artacama and Artonis respec- 
tively? Nearchus was given a daughter of Mentor of Rhodes and Seleu- 
cus a daughter of Spitamenes of Bactria. Additionally some eighty other 
companions were given wives from the Persian and Median nobility." 
Other sources, however, correct Arrian, for Darius’ eldest daughter 
was called Statira. Parysatis, the youngest daughter of Ochus — better 


3 Arr. Anab. 7.4.4 (6 Sè xai yápiovg Exoinosv gv Xoócoic adtod te koi vOv Eraipwv: 
adtòg Lév TOV Aapeiov Ovyatépov tv npsoputátnv Bapoivnv Myayeto, à dè AEyEt 
AptotóBouAoc, Kai GAANV mpóg tadtTH, Tov “Qyov Ovyatépov tiv vseotátnv 
Iapéoariv. Dën 62 Åv adtd Hypévn Kai fj OEvaptov tod Baxtpiov nais Po&avn). 

4 Arr. Anab. 7.4.5 (Aptretiv 6$ “Heatotiovi 818001, Aupeiov naida kai TUÜTNV, 
Oort Tig adtod yovatkóc: &0£Xei yáp oi dveyiodg TOV Taid@v yevéoOat toùg 
‘Hpaotiovog naióug: Kpatep® 88 Auaotpivnv tv O€vdtpov tod Aapsiov 
GdEAQovd naióa). 

5 Arr. Anab. 7.4.5-6 (IIepdikka dè tiv Atponétov tod Mnóíag catpàrov maida 
ESokev: Iltoreuaio 6é tO couato@Rbiari Kai Ebuevei TO ypannatei TO Baoıkık® 
tac AptaBacov maidac TO èv Aptarxduav, vo 68 Aptoviv). 

€ Arr. Anab. 7.4.6 (Nsdpy@ dè thy Bapotvng te Kai M&vropog maida: XeXAeóko 
dè THY Inıtau&vovg tod Baktpiov raid). 

7 Arr. Anab. (Ooadtas dè Kai toig GA Lois Etaipots Tus SoKILOTATUS Iepo@v te 
xai Mndwv maidas ç öydonkovro. oi yapor dè &nouj0ncav voue 16 Iepo1ik®). 

8 For Statira, see: Diod. 17. 36.2, 107.6; Curt. Ruf. 3.11.25, 12.7-26, 4.5.1, 4.10.19, 
21, 10.3.12; Plut. Alex. 21.1-5, 70.2, 77.4; id. De Alex. fort. 2.6 (= Mor. 338D); Arr. 
Anab. 2.11.9, 3.22.6; Just. Epit. 11.9.12, 12.10.9; RE s.v. ‘Stateira’, no. 3, 2nd ser. III.2 
2171-2172; Droysen (1833) 497 n. 37 (proposing a Hellenizing name change); Berve 
(1926) II 363-364, no. 722 (assuming Arr. Anab. 7.4.4 is erroneous); Beloch (1912-27) 
IV.2 121-122; Tarn (1948), esp. II 334-336 (finding the double name an insoluble puz- 
zle); Hammond (1972-88) II 99; Brosius (1996) 77 (suggesting a legitimizing name 
change); Ogden (1999) 44-45; Heckel (2006) 256-257, 341 n. 695 (believing Aristob. 
was no longer clear on the details or concerned about accuracy). 
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known as Artaxerxes III — is not mentioned anywhere else as Alexan- 
der’s wife (or in any other context). The Macedonian king had, of 
course, already married Roxane, the daughter of the Bactrian nobleman 
Oxyartes, during the suppression of the Sogdian resistance (327 BCE).!° 
Even earlier, after capturing Damascus (333 BCE), Alexander had com- 
menced a relationship with Barsine, the daughter of Artabazus and the 
widow first of Mentor and then of his brother Memnon of Rhodes.!! 
If Heracles was indeed Barsine’s son with Alexander, he was probably 
born several years later (ca. 327-324 BCE)," to be suddenly pushed for- 
ward by Polyperchon as pretender to the throne after the death of all 
other male Argeads (309 BCE). Heracles was evidently not considered 
a legitimate contender for succession at the death of Alexander the Great 
in Babylon (323 BCE), despite Nearchus’ support for his mother-in-law’s 
young son. At any rate, Arrian perhaps believed that Alexander had 
formalized his affair with this Barsine at Susa 


? For Parysatis, see: RE s.v. ‘Parysatis’, no. 2, XVIII.4 2052; Berve (1926) II 306, 
no. 607; Beloch (1912-27) IV.2 121-122; Hammond (1972-88) III 99; Brosius (1996) 
77; Carney (1996) 578 n. 54; Ogden (1999) 41; Heckel (2006) 192; cf. Droysen (1833) 
497 n. 37 (denying her existence). 

10 For Roxane, see: Strabo 11.11.4 (410); Curt. Ruf. 8.4.23-25; Plut. Alex. 47.4; id. 
De Alex. fort. 1.11, 2.6 (= Mor. 3325, 338D); Arr. Anab. 4.19.5, 6.15.3; Epit. Metz. 70; 
RE s.v. ‘Roxane’, no. 5, 2nd ser. I.1 1155-1156; Droysen (1877-78) L2 79, 83, 243; 
Niese (1893-1903) I 121-122; Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 25, 65 & IV.2 121; Berve (1926) II 
346-347, no. 688; Macurdy (1932) 40, 52; Tarn (1948) I 76, 134, II 324, 326; Errington 
(1976) 145-147; Bosworth (1988) 117, 174; Hammond (1972-88) III 99-101, 138-149 
pass.; Carney (1996) 575-577; Ogden (1999) 41-48; Worthington (2004) 188-190; Bro- 
sius (1996) 36, 95; Heckel (2006) 241-242; Grainger (2007) 82, 93-94, 101-109. 

!! For Barsine, see: Diod. 17.23.5-6; Curt. Ruf. 3.13.14, 10.6.11-13; Plut. Alex. 21.4; 
id. Eum. 1; Arr. Anab. 2.11.9-10; Just. Epit. 11.10.2-3; RE s.v. ‘Barsine’, no. 2, II.1 29; 
Enc. Ir. s.v. ‘Mentor and Memnon'; Droysen (1833) 497, n. 34; Berve (1926) II 102-104, 
no. 206; Beloch (1912-27) II.2 147, IV.2 122-124; Macurdy (1932) 53, 55; Tam (1948) 
II esp. 334, n. 4; Brunt (1975); Bosworth (1988) 64; Hammond (1972-88) III 100, 129, 
164-169 pass.; Brosius (1996) 78; Carney (1996) 572-575; Worthington (2004) 101, 
290; Heckel (2006) 70; Grainger (2007) 93. 

12 According to Diod. (20.20.1) Heracles was about 17 in 309 BCE; Just. (Epit. 15.2.3) 
gives 15 years of age. 

13 For Heracles, in addition to the literature in n. 11 above, see: Plut. De vit. pud. 4; 
RE s.v. ‘Herakles’, no. 2, Suppl. IV 731-732; Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 138-139, IV.2 124- 
125; Berve (1926) II 168, no. 353; Tarn (1948) II 330-337; Brunt 1975, 31-33; Errington 
(1976) 147-148, 150; Hammond (1972-88) III 371 n. 2; Ogden (1999) 45-48, 56; Wor- 
thington (2004) 125, 290; Heckel (2006) 138; Grainger (2007) 115-116. 

14 Curt. Ruf. 10.6.10-12; cf. Just. Epit. 11.10, 13.2; Droysen (1877-78) IL.1 7; Beloch 
(1912-27) IV.1 64; Tarn (1948) II 330 n. 3, 333; Brunt (1975); Carney (1996) 580; 
Ogden (1999) 47; Worthington (2004) 271. 

5 Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 35 n. 1. 
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Plutarch calls Barsine’s sisters, who were married to Ptolemy and 
Eumenes, Apame and Barsine respectively.!$ It would appear unlikely 
that Artabazus named two of his daughters Barsine.! It is clear, though, 
there was quite some confusion surrounding the names of the Susan 
brides. While one might assume that Plutarch was wrong on both 
accounts, it is nonetheless possible that Artacama was also known as 
Apame.!® For in Avestan (Persian) apama- means so much as ‘the latest, 
youngest’ (child or nestling).'? 

According to Arrian, Alexander purposefully gave the Persian princess 
Drypetis to Hephaestion, so that the he and his friend would become 
related through marriage.” What the sources fail to acknowledge, though, 
is that Alexander also avoided any potential rivalry, should Drypetis bear 
a son to someone else. Hephaestion’s widow is said to have publically 
lamented Alexander’s death, but was then murdered together with her sis- 
ter Statira and thrown into a well by Roxane.?! To be sure, the only other 
companion to marry a woman from the Persian royal family was Craterus 
— a clear indication of his importance among Alexander’s confidants.?? 


16 Plut. Eum. 1.3 (Bapoivnv yàp tiv AprapóGou ... vOv tatg AdEAQav 
IIxoAepato pèv Ardpuav, Eduevet 6 Bapoivnv é&édaxev). 

17 For Artonis, see: RE s.v. ‘Artonis’, IL2 1459, & s.v. ‘Barsine’, no. 2, II.1 29; Droysen 
(1877-78) 1.2 243; Niese (1893-1903) I 166; Berve (1926) II 84-85, no. 155; Beloch (1912- 
27) IV.2 124; Brosius (1996) 78; Heckel (2006) 56. Ancient Greek or Macedonian naming 
practices have yet to be examined extensively; Ptolemy I would name two of his sons (with 
Eurydice and Berenice) Ptolemy (known by their resp. epiclesis Ceraunus and Philadel- 
phus); and, as one of the anonymous readers points out, there is abundant evidence from 
Graeco-Roman Egypt of families in which more than one child bears the same name; there 
is no study of Hellenistic dynastic naming patterns; cf. Nagy (1979); Sommerstein (1980); 
Golden (1986); Hobson (1989) esp. 165-168; Hornblower & Matthews (2000) esp. 99-118 
& 149-157; for (pre- and early) modern times, e.g., see Cox (1910) 252; Van Poppel (1999) 
285 (I owe these last two reference to the same anonymous reader). 

'8 For Artacama, see: RE s.v. ‘Apama’, no. 2, 1.2 2662, & ‘Artakama’, II.1 1303; Enc. 
Ir. s.v. ‘Apama’, no. 2; Droysen (1877-78) L2 243; Niese (1893-1903) I 166; Berve 
(1926) II 52, no. 97; Beloch (1912-27) IV.2 178; Macurdy (1932) 102; Seibert (1967) 
72; Vatin (1970) 62; Ellis (1994) 14, 27, 75; Brosius (1996) 78, 185; Ogden (1999) 69; 
Heckel (2006) 55-56; Müller (2009) 22; van Oppen (2011) 84-85, n. 7. 

1? Enc. Ir. s.v. ‘Apama’. 

20 For Drypetis, see: Diod. 17.36.2, 107.6; Arr. Anab. 2.11.9; Just. Epit. 11.9.12; RE 
s.v. ‘Drypetis’, Suppl. III 415; Enc. Ir. s.v. ‘Drypetis’; Berve (1926) II 148, no. 290; 
Brosius (1996) 77; Ogden (1999) 46; Heckel (2006) 116. 

?! Curt. Ruf. 10.5.20; Plut. Alex. 72, 77.4; Arr. Anab. 7.14; Just. Epit. 11.9.12; Droysen 
(1877-78) IL.1 39; Hammond (1972-88) III 119 n. 2; Brosius (1996) 77-78; Grainger 
(2007) 93. 

2 For Amastris, see: Diod. 20.109.7; Memn., FGrHist 434 F4-5; RE s.v. ‘Amastris’, 
no. 7, 1.2 1750; Enc. Ir. s.v. ‘Amestris’, no. 4; Droysen (1877-78) esp. 1.2 242, II.2 14, 
207; Berve (1926) II 24, no. 50; Macurdy (1932) 60, 107, 113, 117; Seibert (1967) 13, 
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Although Arrian does not provide the name of Spitamenes’ daughter, 
from other sources it is known that Seleucus’ wife was called Apame.?? She 
bore him his first son, Antiochus, about a year after their wedding (323 BCE), 
and afterwards two daughters, called Laodice and Apame.™ When Seleucus 
had established himself as king, he married Stratonice (300 BCE), the daugh- 
ter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, but continued to honor Apame.? Several cities 
across the Seleucid kingdom were indeed named after her.” Arrian left the 
names of two more brides unmentioned. Perhaps Nearchus’ wife, Mentor’s 
daughter, was called after her mother Barsine — but that is mere specula- 
tion. Perdiccas arranged the appointment of his father-in-law as satrap of 
Lesser (i.e., northwestern) Media after the death of Alexander." Subse- 
quently, probably after Perdiccas’ death (320 BCE), Atropates renounced his 
allegiance to the Macedonians and established a kingdom of his own. 

From the combined evidence we can thus gather the names of eight 
grooms: Alexander, Hephaestion, Craterus, Perdiccas, Ptolemy, 
Eumenes, Nearchus and Seleucus; and the names of seven brides: Stat- 
ira, Parysatis, Drypetis, Amastris, Artacama, Artonis and Apame. While 
there is disagreement about the name of three of these brides, and two 
remain anonymous, to add to the confusion, the sources give varying 
numbers about the total number of nuptials solemnized at the ceremony 
in Susa. Plutarch claims that a total of a hundred Persian brides were 
wed to Greek and Macedonian grooms, rather than about eighty as 
Arrian states or ninety as Aelian has. Probably the most accurate 


24-26, 93-99, 125; Hammond (1972-88) II 240 n. 4; Brosius (1996) 78, n. 70; Ogden 
(1999) 58; Heckel (2006) 21; Grainger (2007) 145, 159; Dmitriev (2007) 142-143. 

23 For Apame, see: Livy 38.13; Pliny Nat. Hist. 6.132; Plut. Demetr. 31; Ap. p. Syr. 
57 (295); RE s.v. ‘Apama’; Enc. Ir. s.v. ‘Apama’, no. 3; Droysen (1877-78) 11.2 292; 
Bouché-Leclercq (1913-14) I 7; Berve (1926) II 52, no. 98; Beloch (1912-27) IV.2 197- 
200; Macurdy (1932) 77-78; Tarn (1951) 446-451; Seibert (1967) 46-47; Vatin (1970) 
70; Bengtson (1975) 39; Will (1979-82) I 273-275; Sherwin-White & Kuhrt (1993) 
24-27; Brosius (1996) 18, 78 n. 72; Grainger (1997) 38, no. 3, & (2007) 130, 134, 145- 
146; Ogden (1999) 69, 118-119; Heckel (2006) 39. 

2 OGIS 214; I. Didyma 479; Beloch (1912-27) IV.2 197-198; Macurdy (1932) 
66-69; Grayson (1975) 11; Sherwin-White & Kuhrt (1993) 24-27; Grainger (1997) 9; 
Ogden (1999) 120. 

25 I. Didyma 480; SEG XXXIV 1075; Macurdy (1932) 78; Fontenrose (1988) 168; 
Sherwin-White & Kuhrt (1993) 26. 

26 Strabo 12.578, 15.724, 16.750; Livy 38.13.4; Ap, p. Syr. 55 (282); Steph. Byz. 
s.v. ‘Ardpero”. 

27 Diod. 18.3.3; Strabo 11.13.1 (523); Just. Epit. 13.4.13. 

28 Plut. Alex. fort. 1.7 (Exatov Iepotóag voupas, Exatov vutpiouc Maxeóóvag 
Kai “EXAnvag); cf. Ael. Var. Hist. 8.7 (èvevńkovta dè Mouv oi yapobvtes kai 
jop po tovto oi 00.0101). 
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number, however, is found in Athenaeus’ citation of Chares, who tells us 
that Alexander had ninety-two bridal chambers with a hundred couches 
prepared for the ceremony.” This difference between the number of 
chambers and couches might be explained by the polygamy among the 
Macedonians. Alexander himself may have had four wives by this time; 
Ptolemy may have officiated his relationship with the Athenian courte- 
san (hetaera) Thais at Susa or even earlier.? Moreover, some of the 
companions had followed suit and taken native noblewomen in marriage 
when Alexander wed Roxane in Bactria.?! 

More indicative of our state of ignorance is the small percentage of nup- 
tials that are actually known: just eight of the ninety-two grooms (8.7%). 
Or, to state it differently, there is no way of telling which of the Greek or 
Macedonian (high) commanders did not get married (if any). Arrian, appar- 
ently, only provided the names of those he deemed most important. Yet we 
hear nothing of Meleager or Polyperchon, or of the royal bodyguards 
(somatophylakes), such as Peucestas or Peithon, Lysimachus or Leonnatus 
— to name but a few. It is certainly inconceivable that none of them were 
given Persian brides if we have to account for an additional eighty-four 
anonymous commanders. While this small percentage of known nuptials 
should serve as a warning about our state of ignorance, modern scholars 
have on the contrary concluded that the silence of our sources indicates that 
the overwhelming majority of these marriages were eventually dissolved. 

In light of the silence of the extant sources, restraint would actually be 
commendable. Mahaffy merely stated about Ptolemy’s bride Artacama 
that she ‘disappears from history without another trace’ "7 Macurdy was 


29 Athen. 12.54 (538B-539A = Chares, FGrHist 367 F16). 

30 For Thais, e.g., see: Diod. 17.72; Curt. 5.7.3-11; Plut. Alex. 38; Athen. 13.576D-E 
(N Oaîg ... IItorguoaio gyaun0n, “Thais ... was married to Ptolemy”); Just., Epit. 1.2.7, 
15.2; Syll? no. 314 (B) = IG V.2 550; RE s.v. ‘Thais’, 2nd ser. V.1 1185; Beloch (1912- 
27) IV.2 181-182; Macurdy (1932) 102; Seibert (1967) 77-78; Pomeroy (1984) 13; 
Ogden (1999) 68-69, 231-233, 240-243; Müller (2009) 22; van Oppen (2011) 84-85, n. 7 
(with lit.). Lagus, Ptolemy's son with Thais, was old enough to win a chariot race at the 
Arcadian Lycaea in 308/7 BCE. 

3! Diod. 17 (fg AXé&avópoc &pac0sig “PwEavys ing O&vóptoo Eynusv aðtňv 
Kai TOV pilov TOAAODS EMElOE yMuaı tàs TOV &mwonpov poappópov Ovyatépac, 
“How Alexander, falling in love with Oxyartes’ daughter Roxane, married her, and per- 
suaded many of his friends to marry the daughters of distinguished barbarians”); 
Bosworth (1988) 156. 

32 Mahaffy (1899) 34; cf. Berve (1926) II 52, no. 97 (“Von ihrem weiteren Schicksal 
wissen wir nichts, vermogen auch nicht zu sagen, ob A[rtakama] noch am Leben war, als 
Ptolemaios 321 sich mit Antipaters Tochter Eurydike verband”); Miiller (2009) 22 n. 25 
(“ Artakama verschwindet ab 323 aus den Quellen"). 
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even more succinct, saying that her “fate is not known”, although in a 
previous passage she let slip that Artacama “would have been of no 
political value to him in Egypt”. Bevan, nonetheless, speculated that 
“Ptolemy quietly discarded her after Alexander’s death, when he left 
Babylon for Egypt”.%* “Since nothing else is heard of Artacama”, Ellis 
concurs, “it seems likely that Ptolemy repudiated her shortly after 
Alexander's death”, and in a later passage adds, “he never took to Per- 
sian ways”. The point is repeated countlessly in modern scholarship, 
often without further elucidation.*° Bengtson even avowed that she 
played no role in Ptolemy’s (personal) life.*’ 

Whitehorne asserts that “ancient Greek sensibilities” would have com- 
pelled Ptolemy to set aside a previous wife after taking another woman in 
marriage and moreover that an earlier marriage would be “automatically 
annulled” by a subsequent marriage. Bouché-Leclercq maintained that 


Artacama “probably never set foot in Egypt”, and by way of explanation 


added that, “due to her nationality, she could only have been unpopular” .*? 


He also volunteered that Artacama may have died before Ptolemy married 
Eurydice.*° Berve likewise considered the possibility that Apame may 
have passed away by the time that Seleucus married Stratonice (300 BCE).4! 
Though Malalas indeed claims as much,” it is disproven by an honorary 
decree for Apame from Didyma (299 BcE).*? All the more surprising, then, 


3 Macurdy (1932) 77, 102. 
34 Bevan (1927) 51-52. 
5 Ellis (1994) 15, 27. 

36 Beloch (1912-27) IV.2 178; Tarn (1948) I 111; Seibert (1967) 72; Brosius (1996) 
78; Ogden (1999) 69; Hölbl (2001) 14; Heckel (2006) 56; cf. Huß (2001) 92 (mention- 
ing her marriage and nothing more). 

37 Bengtson (1975) 14. 

38 Whitehorne (1994) 114 (using the example to explain that Ptolemy VIII must have 
divorced from Cleopatra II when recognizing his child with her daughter Cleopatra IIT). 

3 Bouché-Leclercq (1903-07) I 6-8, at p. 7 n. 1: “De toutes ces unions contractées 
par ordre, il n'y eut de durable que celle de Cratére, dont la femme, Amastris, épousa plus 
tard Lysimaque, et celle de Séleucos. Artacama ou Apama ne mit probablement jamais le 
pied en Egypte, oü, vu sa nationalité, elle n'aurait pu étre qu'impopulaire". 

4 Bouché-Leclercq (1903-07) I 26. 

^! Berve (1926) II 52, no. 98: "vielleicht war sie im Jahre 300, als Seleukos die Stra- 
tonike heirate, schon gestorben"; pace Bouché-Leclercq (1913-14) I 35. 

? Malal. 8.83p = 253 (198 Dind: teXevinodong CG adtod yvvaıkög Anda TG 
èk Tlapdov, Éopaxds ÉpiAnoev GAANHV Etpatoviknv Svopatl, kópnv EÖNPENN 
návv, Ovyatépa Anuntpiov, “after his wife Apame from Parthia had died, [Seleucus] 
beheld and fell in love with another called Stratonice, an altogether attractive girl, the 
daughter of Demetrius"). 

55 Supra n. 25; Bengtson (1975) 39, 54, could not decide. 


w 
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that Heckel still reiterates Berve's mistaken notion,“ while Sherwin-White 
and Kuhrt admit the possibility — if only parenthetically.4 Grainger 
painstakingly elucidates that Seleucus actually did not repudiate Apame 
“because of the birth of their son” or “it may be [because of] the result of 
mutual affection”.* For Macurdy, however, Seleucus’ marriage to Stra- 
tonice meant that “Apama was put away from her position as chief 
queen"? 

Plutarch makes it clear that Ptolemy I was polygamous and kept his 
concurrent wives in honor, but that Berenice I was held in greatest 
esteem among the king's wives. Obviously, Plutarch believed that 
more than two wives lived in the Alexandrian palace. That is to say, 
besides Eurydice and Berenice, both Thais and Artacama must have 
joined Ptolemy's court in Egypt. With the risk of overstating my case, 
I would rather suggest that most Persian wives remained with their 
Susan grooms until their deaths, regardless of whether the Successors 
later married other women. 

An illuminating case might be provided by the marriage of Eumenes 
and Artonis, a sister of Artacama.* Modern historians either ignore her 
or, worse, make a special pleading to discount the evidence. Anson's 
recent biography of Eumenes, for example, never mentions Artonis by 
name. Her brother Pharnabazus, incidentally, had joined Eumenes’ 
forces as cavalry commander.°! Plutarch relates that after Eumenes was 
executed on the orders of Antigonus, his ashes were delivered in a silver 
urn to his wife and children (317/6 BCE).?? “Given the age of Eumenes", 
Heckel contends, Plutarch's statement “could refer to the family 


Eumenes left behind when he went to Asia" "7 As a consequence of his 


^! Heckel (2006) 39; cf. Ogden (1999) 120-121. 

5 Sherwin-White & Kuhrt (1993) 26. 

46 Grainger (1997) 9, s.v. ‘Antiochos I’. 

47 Macurdy (1932) 78. 

48 Plut. Comp. Demetr. Ant. 4.1, & Pyrrh. 4.4; van Oppen (2011) 84-85; cf. Beloch 
(1912-27) IV.2 178; Cary (1951) 250; Seibert (1967) 72; Bengtson (1975) 15; Collins 
(1997) 444; Ogden (1999) 69; Hölbl (2001) 14. 

^ Diod.16.52.4; Brosius (1996) 78; supra n. 17. 

50 Anson (2004) 46 (“a noble Persian woman”), 190 (“his wife”, without explanation 
whether she is the same as the former or not). 

?! Plut. Eum. 7. 

? Plut. Eum. 19.2 (tà Asiyava ovvOévtac sic dpyopàv bdpiav KopiCer, 
àroóo0ncóueva th yovaiki Kal toig matoiv); cf. Diod. 19.44.2; Beloch (1912-27) 
IV:1. 115. 

53 Heckel (2006) 56. 
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unfounded assumption that Artonis had been repudiated, Heckel thus has 
to imagine an earlier marriage (of which neither Plutarch nor Nepos 
show any awareness). If Eumenes had left his family behind, one could 
well wonder if his estranged wife would have been pleased to receive his 
remains almost two decades later. Would it not be easier supposing that 
Artonis had not been repudiated and survived her husband? 

While some scholars, such as Bouché-Leclercq or Berve, assume that 
some of the Persian noblewomen had died before the Successors remar- 
ried, most modern historians simply suppose that the Susan brides were 
repudiated.** Otherwise, Beloch presumed, the Asiatic women were at 
best treated as concubines.? Bosworth even asserts as a matter of fact 
that the bridegrooms were less than happy with the nuptials;? Ogden 
even claims that Alexander forced the Persian brides upon his Macedo- 
nian officers; earlier Cary found it “significant that at Alexander's 
death all his high officers except Seleucus dismissed the Oriental wives 
whom they had taken at the king's bidding".^* The implication being 
that the Macedonians only reluctantly accepted the marriages.’ Bos- 
worth continues, moreover, to speculate that taking brides of the van- 
quished Persians was considered degrading and that such hostility 
explains why most unions did not last beyond Alexander's death. In all, 
it would appear that scholars are searching for an answer to a question 
of their own devising. 

Considering how little we actually do know about the lives of most 
women in Antiquity, even royal women, modern historians should rather 
ask: why would we expect that ancient authors wrote anything about the 
Susan brides? Queens like Olympias or Eurydice, Cleopatra or Roxane, 
who have made their presence felt in the historical narrative, are excep- 
tional. “None of the Persian ladies", apart from Apame, “is recorded 


playing any role in the age of the Successors”,° precisely because 


> Brosius (1996) 78; Ogden (1999) 69 (although in n. 50 he acknowledges that the 
assumption cannot be proven); Hólbl (2001) 14; supra n. 36. 

? Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 35 (“Die Offiziere ... haben fast ausnahmslos ihre asi- 
atischen Frauen verstoBen oder als Kebsweiber behandelt, sobald Alexander gestorben 
war"). 

56 Bosworth (1988) 157. 

57 Ogden (1999) 6. 

58 Cary (1951) 250. 

5 So, too: Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 35 (“Die Offiziere fügten sich zum Teil nur wider- 
strebend dem Wunsche des Königs”). 

60 Bosworth (1988) 157. 
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ancient historians found hardly a thing worth mentioning in the subse- 
quent careers of the Susan brides or their children. 

This is why we do hear about the further career of Craterus’ bride 
Amastris. After the Lamian War, Antipater offered Craterus his daughter 
Phila in marriage (322 BCE), though he soon fell in battle against Eumenes 
(320 BCE).9! Historians misleadingly argue that Craterus preferred Phila, 
because he was devoted to Macedonian tradition.” He married her because 
she was the daughter of Antipater and their union thus offered him diplo- 
matic and political advantages. Photius, citing Memnon, might indicate 
that Amastris was not so much abandoned, but had offered herself to Dio- 
nysius of Heraclea with Craterus’ consent. If so, it would have been 
Amastris who had separated from Craterus. After the death of the Hera- 
clean dynast (306/5 BCE), furthermore, she ruled as regent for her eldest 
son Clearchus.^ She then married Lysimachus (302 BCE), resided at her 
husband’s court for some time, but eventually returned to Heraclea (ca. 
early 280s? BCE), founded a synoecism in her own name on the Paphlago- 
nian coast, issued coinage, and continued to rule until she was drowned by 
her sons Clearchus and Oxyathres (ca. 285 BCE).® She was, in short, an 
astute and assertive woman, who took an opportunity when she saw one. 

Conversely, if the majority of the Macedonian commanders did in fact 
repudiate their Persian wives, one would expect that the ancient histori- 
ans would have found this noteworthy. Perhaps the modern scholarly 
assumption that none of the Susan marriages lasted is a corollary of what 
Ogden aptly calls the “monogamy fallacy”. In this context it is, for 
instance, difficult to understand what Droysen meant when he main- 
tained that Roxane was Alexander "e only ‘legitimate wife’.°’ Since many 


9! Diod. 18.18.7. 

62 Bosworth (1988) 157. 

% Phot., Bibl. cod. 224 $5 (884-885 PGM) = Memn., FGrHist 434 F4.4: AJ.g&üvópou 
dì č àvOpónov Gnontavtoc, Kai Kpatepoò mpóg Pilav nv Avrınarpov 
änokAivavtoc, yvoun Tob Aitdvtog Aovvoi® f| Apaotpic cuvotki(Getat, “When 
Alexander had departed from this world and while Craterus turned toward Antipater’s 
daughter Phila, with the consent of the one who left Amastris was married to Dionysius". 

64 Memn., FGrHist 434 F4.8; Burstein (1976) 75-83, 141-142 n. 17. 

6 Diod. 20.109.7; Strabo 12.3.10 (544); Memn., FGrHist 434 F4.9-5.4; Polyaen. 
6.12; Steph. Byz. s.v. “Apaotpic’; Hist. Num.? 505-506; Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 162- 
163, 214, 233, IV.2 129-130; Burstein (1976) 83-86, 93-94; Lund (1992) 75, 82, 88, 188; 
Dmitriev (2007) 144-145; supra n. 22. I will elsewhere return to the marriage of Lysima- 
chus and Amastris, as well as his other wives. 

66 Odgen (1999) xvi-xviii. 

67 Droysen (1833) 497 n. 37: “Nur Roxane war ebenbürtige und rechtmäßige Gemahlin 
Alexanders und wenigstens im folgenden Jahre bei ihm". 
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of Alexander’s Successors would eventually marry other women, at any 
rate, the doctrine became that the Susan brides must first have been 
repudiated. For instance, Beloch reckoned that Stratonice, rather than 
Apame, was meant to give birth to the Seleucid heir, because Demetrius 
would hardly have given his daughter away merely to become Seleucus’ 
concubine. Although Cary allows that “the Hellenistic monarchs on 
first impression [present] greater affinities to Oriental sultans than to 
European kings”, “on closer inspection”, he countered, “polygamy in 
the Oriental sense was not practiced among the Hellenistic kings”.9° 
Berve imagined that Alexander’s marriages at Susa aroused Roxane’s 
passionate jealousy, which turned murderous after the king’s death when 
she killed Statira and Drypetis.”° Even though historians now recognize 
that Alexander’s Successors were — or could be — polygamous, the 
knock-on effect about the repudiation of the Susan brides has thus far 
resisted revision.”! 

Some scholars contend that the Macedonians actually resented their 
Persian wives.” This belief can be traced back to Beloch, who combined 
the monogamist misapprehension with a xenophobic sentiment when 
arguing that even Seleucus abandoned his Persian wife Apame, in favor 
of Stratonice.? Even earlier Grote had insisted that Alexander was 
obliged “to soften the aversion of the soldiers generally towards these 
Asiatising marriages", by “discharging their debts"."^ Arrian admits that 
the Susa nuptials were not pleasing to many of the Macedonians, even 
those who were married themselves, for being held in Persian, rather 
than traditional Macedonian fashion.” But this statement comes in a 


68 Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 198, IV.2 304; cf. Plut. Demetr. 31.3. 

99 Cary (1951) 250 (even maintaining that Demetrius I held only a single wife at court 
at a time). 

70 Berve (1926) II 347 (“leidenschaftliche Eifersucht"). 

7! Cf. Kuhrt & Sherwin-White (1987) 6-7; Braund (2003) 24; Heckel (2008) 138- 
139; Müller (2009) 22. 

7 Pace Beloch (1912-27) IV.1 35; Bosworth (1988) 157; cf. Heckel (2008) 139. 

75 Beloch (1912-27) IV.2 304 (*Von allen Nachfolgern Alexanders aber hat nur 
Seleukos nach Alexanders Tode die persische Gemahlin behalten, die er auf Befehl des 
Königs hatte heiraten müssen; er hatte auf die Gefühle seiner barbarischen Untertanen 
Rücksicht zu nehmen, so lange sein Reich auf die oberen Satrapien beschrünkt war. 
Sobald er aber an der Küste des Mittelmeeres Fuß gefaßt hatte, hat auch er eine griechis- 
che Gemahlin genommen, also Apame verstoßen”). 

7^ Grote (1856) 324-325. 

75 Arr. Anab. 7.6.2 (tobg yópoug v TO vouo TO Tlepoıx® nomPévtac où 1póc 
Qvuod yevéoðar toig noAAoig UdTHV, oùsè TOV ynpávtov Eotıv oic); cf. Carney 
(1996); Hoff (2002). 
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passage in which Arrian discusses Alexander’s adoption of Persian cus- 
toms and Median costumes. It may well be that some — or even many — 
Macedonians were displeased by Alexander's apparent Orientalization.’® 
Arrian moreover ascertains that the mass wedding ceremony proved 
Alexander’s affection for his companions and was popular among the 
grooms, not in the least because they felt honored by being placed on the 
same level as the king." When Alexander had married Roxane in Bac- 
tria, several of his companions had similarly married native noblewom- 
en. Intermarriage between Macedonians and Persians dates back at 
least to the fifth century BCE, when Macedon had become a Persian trib- 
utary kingdom; Greeks in Asia Minor and elsewhere, will likewise have 
married native women for centuries." What is more, at the Susa cere- 
mony, over ten thousand relationships were formally recognized between 
common soldiers and the local (Asiatic) women they had met along the 
expedition.? Granting individual exceptions, Macedonians were evi- 
dently not averse to marrying foreign women. Lysimachus would later 
marry Amastris, in addition to Nicaea, Arsinoe and the Persian noble- 
woman he doubtless received at Susa. If many of Alexander’s com- 
manders and soldiers had maintained Asiatic wives or mistresses even 
before the Susa wedding ceremony, there is no reason to believe that 
they suddenly came to resent their Susan brides so much that they all 
abandoned them as soon as Alexander had died. 

Tarn was correct, of course, when pointing out that many of Alexan- 
der’s generals were to die within mere years.8! First Hephaestion (324) 


7 For Alexander’s motives ‘fusing’ Graeco-Macedonian and Persian-Median culture, 
see: Droysen (1833) 495-497 = (1877-78) I.2 241-243; Tarn (1948) II 399-499; Berve 
(1938); Hampl (1954); Badian (1958), & (1976) 280-286; Schachermeyr (1973) 479- 
487, & (1976); Bosworth (1980); Singor (2010) 135 (“een pijnlijke vergissing” [a pain- 
ful mistake]’). 

7 Arr. Anab. 7.4.7 (kai toùto, einep tt (Xo, ES0EE ÔNHOTIKOV TE kai MLAETALPOV 
npà&ai AXéGavópov), 7.6.2 (th ioótnu TH £c TOV BaoıA&a neyaA@g TETIUNMÉVOLG). 

78 Diod. 17 ind. X^; Epit. Metz. 28-31; Bosworth (1988) 156; Ogden (1999) 44. 

79 Tarn (1951) 34-39; Walbank (1951); Vatin (1970) 115-144; Hammond (1972-88) 
II 59, III 104; Carney (1996) 566; Patteson (2010) esp. 109-123; Gruen (2012) esp. 253- 
276. 

80 Arr, Anab. 7.4.8 (Kai Scot 68 GAAOL Ayu&vor egw Makeóóvgg tov Acıavav 
TWAS YUVaLKOv, ANOYPAPMVaL ékéAEvoe kai TOUTOV tà dvépata, Kai ÉVÉVOVTO 
ÖTEP TODG pupiovc, Kai Tobtois d@peai AAEEavdpov ðóðnoav Eni toic yópotc); 
Niese (1893-1903) I 166. 

8! Tarn (1948) I 111 (“It was an attempt to promote the fusion of Europe and Asia by 
intermarriage. Little came of it, for many of the bridegrooms were soon to die, and many 
others repudiated their Asiatic wives after Alexander" death”). 
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and then Alexander himself passed away (323); their wives Drypetis and 
Statira were killed by Roxane; if Parysatis befell the same fate is not 
known. Then, many other of Alexander’s companions died, mostly in 
battle against each other. First off, Meleager still at Babylon (323), next 
Leonnatus (322), then Craterus, Neoptolemus and Perdiccas (320), and 
his brother Alcetas soon after (319). Amastris married Dionysius with 
Craterus’ approval; what became of Perdiccas’ unnamed wife is not 
known, but maybe she turned to her brother Atropates in Media. In the 
following years Cleitus the White (318), Eumenes (317/6), Antigenes 
and Peithon (316) all died. Artonis (I have argued) received Eumenes’ 
remains; if any of the other commanders had wives and what happened 
to them the sources do not tell. The precise date of Peucestas’ death 
remains unclear (post 316/5). Then Polyperchon, Antigonus and 
Nearchus died (ca. 300). Two decades later, Ptolemy (282), Lysimachus 
(281) and Seleucus (280) were the last of Alexander's Successors to 
meet their deaths. If their Persian wives were still alive, they would have 
been at least in their sixties around this time. The point, in short, is that 
like Apame and Artonis, I would rather argue that Artacama remained 
with her husband, and I would similarly suggest that most of the other 
Macedonian generals retained their Susan brides. 

In the case of the alleged repudiation of the Susan brides the eviden- 
tiary axiom would well seem to apply that *absence of evidence is not 
evidence of absence'. Modern scholars tend to assume that the surviving 
sources would have recorded their presence if Alexander's Successors 
had not divorced their Persian wives. In my view, ancient authors would 
only have deemed these women worthy of mention if they or their chil- 
dren played any historically important role. Like Alexander, further- 
more, his Successors practiced polygamy and thus had no reason to 
repudiate any of their wives when they subsequently married other 
women. There is, in other words, no need to offer farfetched explana- 
tions for the silence in our sources about the subsequent careers of the 
Susan brides. I find it troublesome furthermore that certain historians 
discount or distort existing evidence when it disproves their doctrines. 

Several other conclusions can be drawn from this historiographical 
analysis. Only eight of the ninety-two bridegrooms and just seven of the 
hundred brides are known by name. Of these eight grooms, Alexander, 
Hephaestion, Craterus, Perdiccas and Eumenes were all soon to die. 
Nearchus, Ptolemy and Seleucus lived significantly longer. Of the brides, 
Statira and Drypetis were killed; Amastris divorced Craterus (or vice 
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versa); Artonis survived Eumenes; and Apame became the mother of 
the Seleucid dynasty. I have argued that Artacama, like Thais, joined 
Ptolemy’s court in Egypt; and it would seem safe to assume that most 
other Susan brides likewise remained with their husbands. To be sure, 
that also means that other Successors, such as Lysimachus, had been 
given brides at Susa from the Persian nobility — and retained them after 
Alexander’s death. The present note may thus serve as a general warning 
about the intricacies of (early-) Hellenistic marital practices, an area in 
which much remains uncertain — and much work needs to be done.8? 


NL-1741 JS Schagen Branko F. VAN OPPEN DE RUITER 
Jacob Marisstraat 12 bvoppen@yahoo.com 
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ENDOWMENTS AND TAXATION IN THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


Abstract: This paper suggests that a number of well known Hellenis- 
tic endowments were crafted in such a way that, in addition to the 
pious purposes that they served, they also allowed founders and elite 
peers to limit tax-liability by sheltering real estate from the possibility 
of assessment for taxation. 


In 185 Bc, Eumenes II proposed to give 120 talents of silver to the 
Achaean League on condition that they be lent at interest and the income 
used to pay salaries to boule members at federal sessions.! The endow- 
ment would have been enormous,’ four times larger than the largest Hel- 
lenistic fund attested on stone,? 30 percent of Athens’ allied tribute at the 
start of the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 2.13.3),* around three metric tons 
of silver. This was an astounding sum of cash, and yet it was sharply 
rejected: 


After them [Eumenes' ambassadors] Apollonidas the Sicyonian stood 
up and said that, as to the sum of the money given, the gift was worthy 


! Plb. 22.7.3: é&aneotéAker SÈ Kai npög toóroig à Paotrsdc Eduévng 
TpsoPevtac, &noyye)Xópevog Exatov kai sikool TÜAAVTO ÜHOELV toig Ayavoic, £q' 
©, daveiCopévav tovtov, k TOV TOKOV poðoðoteioða THY BouAT|v TeV Ayoibv 
èni taic Koivais Ovvddotc. Brief discussion at Laum, Stiftungen I 35-36. 

? Walbank (1979) III 187, suggests that Diodoros' figure of 20 talents (29.17) is incor- 
rect. Even if it is correct, and Polybios’ wrong, the endowment would still have been 
massive by ancient standards. 

? Bringmann, Schenkungen 286[E] [Laum, Stiftungen 129b]. Cf. Kleine (1986); 
Schaaf (1992) 62-72. On relative sizes of endowments: Laum, Stiftungen I 140-142. 

4 10 percent of Athens” annual revenue stream under Lycurgus: [Plut.] X Orat. 842F; 
Burke (1985); Habicht (1997) 23: “[T]he figure," 1200 talents, “is clearly documented 
and trustworthy." 

5 4.3 grams (1 Attic drachma) x 6000 (= 1 talent) x 120 = 3,096,000 grams. 

6 Plb. 22.8.1-8, 13: ped’ og AnoAAwvidag è Likvaviog àvaotüc Kom HEV TO 
nAndog TOV ót6opuévov YPNLATOV àá&tav Epn Tv dopeùv vOv Axatóv, Kate dè TV 
npoaípgoiv TOD Ot00vtog Kai TV ypeiav, eig fjv Sidotat, Oo aioyíotnv Kai 
TAPAVOLOTATHV. TOV YAP VOL@V koAvóvcov undéva HITE (TOV) iówotov LTE TOV 
dpyxôvriov napa Paoiréac SOpa Aaußaveiv katà und’ ónotav TPÉPAGLV, nóávtag 
Gua Saposorsicdar npopavõç, npoodeEapévovg tà ypiuata, müvtov eivai 
TUPUVOLOTATOV, TPOG dè TOUTOL VIOXIOTOV OLOAOYOLHEVAS. TO YUP è yaviatecdar 
tiv BovAnv dr’ Eduévouc Kad’ Exaotov Erog Kai povievecdar nepi vOv kotvàv 
KOTOMET@KOTAS Olovei dEAEAP, TPOSNAOV £yew THV aioyòvnv kai TV BAGBHV. vov 
uèv yàp Ednévn didévar ypńpata, peta Sè tadta IIpovoíav dmoetv, Kai táv 
LEAEvKOV. TOV dè npaypátæov Evavriav pÜoiv EXOVT@V toig PaotrEdol Kai taig 
ÖNNOKPATIALG, Kai TOV "Eier kai ueytovov diaBoviimv aisi yivopévov (nepi 
TOV) npög TOG Dacueic fjuiv diapepoviov, PavEpHs GvayKN Öveiv OGtEpov À TO 
TOV BaciAéov AvOITEAES Eninpoodev yiveodar TOD (Kat’) idiav ovupépovtos À 
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of the Achaeans, but that, as to the intention of the giver and the end 
to which he gave, it was the most shameful and illegal of all things. 
For since the laws forbade anyone, private citizen or magistrate, to 
take gifts from a king on any pretext, that everyone at once should be 
given bribes openly and take money was the most illegal thing of all, 
and in addition the most shameful, as all would agree. For that the 
boule should be provisioned by Eumenes every year and take counsel 
regarding federal matters, as if having fallen on a snare, obviously 
entailed shame and injury. For now Eumenes gave money, but after- 
wards Prousias would give, and then Seleucus. And since matters of 
state for kings and democracies have an opposing nature, and since 
most and the greatest debates always arise over our differences from 
kings, clearly one of two things must happen: either the profit of the 
kings will come before our own advantage or, if this does not happen, 
we shall seem to all as ungrateful, acting against our own paymasters. 
Wherefore he asked the Achaeans not only to refuse the gift, but also 
to hate Eumenes for the intent of his gift. ... 

[8.13] After these speeches had taken place, the crowd came to such a 
point that no one dared side with the king, but all with a shout threw 
out the gift that had been extended, although it seemed to be a diffi- 
cult thing to look in the eye and reject, owing to the quantity of funds 
that had been extended. 


Why decline? According to Apollonidas, since private individuals and 
magistrates were forbidden by law from taking gifts from kings, it would 
be worse for the entire council to do so (8.3). Rigorous maintenance of 
this logic would have prevented the League from entering into any rela- 
tionship with kings under which a ‘gift’ was conferred. But giving is 
what kings did.’ The burden of the law, as Apollonidas describes, seems 
rather to have been to hamper individuals from bankrolling policy initia- 
tives through independent negotiation with kings.’ 

Apollonidas continues (8.4) that it would be shameful if the members of 
the League’s autonomous deliberative body were to be provisioned 


Cotton [LT] cvupaivovtos dyapiotovs gaivecdar ThoLV, GvTIMPattTOVtUs xoig abtov 
uododétars. 010 Hi HOvov ArEinao8a1 Taperxdier todc Ayatovs, GAAG Kai posesiv 
tov Eduévn diù NV &nívoiav tis 6660806. ... [8.13] Totobtov dè yevopév@v Aóyov, 
Eni tocodtov TAPEOTH TO TANOOG Hote ur tohuo undéva ovveineiv THO Bacu.et, 
mavtas dè petà xpavytjc ExBadeiv TV npotewopévnv dopeòv, kaitoi 6okobonc 
abtijg Exeiv T1 SvoavtopGApNTOV Out TO nATj0oc TOV MPOTELVOLEVOV YPNLATOV. 
Cf. Bringmann, Schenkungen 68[L]; not in Laum, Stiftungen. 

7 Ma (1999) 179-242. Bringmann (2000) 126-133, sees this episode primarily as a 
failure of gift-giving, not a miscalculated attempt at high-level political interference. 

8 As Apollonidas’ fellow Sicyonian Aratus is thought to have done: Bringmann, 
Schenkungen 68[L] p. 116, also 64[L], 74[L]; Larsen (1968) 235 n. 2. 
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(öyovıalsodaı) like soldiers.’ Moreover, acceptance would set a danger- 
ous precedent. Other kings would want to cement relations similarly (8.5), 
so that the League might find itself unable to pay competing debts of 
gratitude. Lawmakers on a king’s payroll must one day either vote with 
him and against themselves, or else bite the hand that feeds (8.7). Their 
fears were not notional. Prusias and Eumenes were at war, and at that 
same session envoys from Seleukos came to renew an alliance, bringing a 
gift of 10 military vessels, and Lykortas reported on the League’s renewal 
of an alliance with Ptolemy. Now, the League had many, and quite differ- 
ent, alliances with Ptolemaic Egypt, and found itself unable to verify 
which one its envoys had renewed! How, then, would they ever navigate 
competing debts of charis owed to multiple kings?!° Anyway, it knew 
what to do with the ships: turn them away, just as it had Eumenes’ money. 
To fund the boule this way would have compromised deliberative auton- 
omy, diplomatic relations, or both. Apollonidas’ apprehension was in 
keeping with Hellenistic sensibilities. While endowed civic offices would 
not be uncommon under the Roman Empire,!! they were effectively alien 
to the Hellenistic polis. Hellenistic benefactors, royal or not, endowed 
cult, gymnasia, competitions, distributions of commodities, schools, etc.,'? 
but not the branches or offices of civic government. Apollonidas’ argu- 
ment, in other words, has sounded to most, and rightly, like authentic 
political ideology, “pristine virtue,” even." 

The economic dimension of the episode, however, has received rather 
less attention. First, we may assume that this endowment, like most in the 
period, lent its capital at ten percent per year (perhaps lower, but in any 
case almost certainly not higher). We do not know the size of the Achaean 
council. But even if it numbered as high as, say, one hundred, the endow- 
ment would have paid out 720 drachmas per year, per member, H more than 
two years’ pay for a working man. The councilmen weren't such, but this 
was not a trivial sum. Moreover, the endowment would have affected the 


° Cf. Plb. 15.25.11, 23.8.4, also 1.66.7, 69.7; Walbank (1979) III 189. 

10 Plb 22.7.4, 9.13 (Seleukos), 9.1-12 (Ptolemy). 

!! Laum, Stiftungen I p. 35. Dmitriev (2005) 218-223, esp. 222 with n. 23. 

12 Laum, Stiftungen I 60-115. 

13 E.g. Bringmann (1994) 21-22; CAH? VIL1 72. Champion (2004) 152-153 (pristine 
virtue). 

14 120 T at 10% earned 12 T = 72,000 dr. p.a. 

15 On League leadership: O'Neil (1984-1986). 

16 The frequency of league assembly in this period is unknown — at least four times per 
year, though — so that we cannot easily convert notional annual wages into rates per assembly. 
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credit market significantly, merely by releasing into circulation 120 talents 
of cash for reduced-rate loan. On one view, Achaean councilmen may 
have been anxious over the negative impact that these reduced-rate loans 
would have had on their own lending operations. We cannot test the 
claim, but it has the uncommon virtue of considering the economic impact 
of the endowment from the point of view of the borrower. 

Another does the same: “The men of wealth who controlled the 
League presumably realized that they would end up having to borrow 
the money themselves."? On this notion, even borrowing from an 
endowment was a kind of liturgical service, a voluntary act that every- 
one knew was not so voluntary. Ancient endowments have long been 
seen as belonging to the domain that includes euergetism, philotimia, 
liturgical service,” and so, intrusive on elite wealth, serving the same 
fiscal ends that other types of taxation gua formalized giving did. More- 
over, ancient witnesses to endowments speak overwhelmingly of osten- 
sible purposes — to fund cult, to provide oil, etc. — so that scholars 
tend also to think about what endowments did solely in terms of what 
they spent their income on. This tendency is so strong that even when 
faced with Apollonidas’ very plausible argument against letting outside 
money taint the integrity of an autonomous political body, some still 
find it appealing to explain the rejection with the notion that borrowing 
from endowments was a compulsory service. 

It is easy to accept that Eumenes had ulterior motives, as any founder, 
royal or not, may have had; but the polities that accepted endowments, 
and citizens who borrowed from them, were no less mindful of self- 
interest. According to one study, the specific requirements and condi- 
tions of lending operations under a pair of Delphic endowments suggest 
that they were created so as to offer (almost exclusively) wealthy land- 
owners access to “cut-rate, agio-free loans of expensive foreign capital” 
that was in effect “insulat[ed]...from the pressures of supply and demand 
in the Delphic currency market;"?! that their spending requirements 
offered the population at large the modest short-term benefit of subsidized 


17 On the significance of endowments in borrowing markets see Gabrielsen (2008) 
121-124; (2005) 142-144. Chankowski (2005) esp. 71, 84-85; (2007) 102-104, 105-106. 

18 Larsen (1959) 366-367. 

19 Millett (1991) 238. 

20 On philotimia: Laum, Stiftungen I p. 44; Schaaf (1992) 13-15. On the epigraphic 
footprint of the term in Athens see Whitehead (1983) 55-74. 

2! Sosin (2004) 191-196, quotes at 195, 196. 
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cult, while their investment regime secured access to significant, year- 
round, financial benefits for a very small and wealthy sliver of society. 
In some cases, borrowing from endowments was the very opposite of 
financial hardship, and creating them, even more so. Attention to this 
operational side of endowments allows us to reconstruct an important 
chapter in the history of elite economic behavior in the Hellenistic 
period, revealing a pattern of industrious, innovative, and informed 
efforts to secure economic benefits not only for founders but also for 
those who perpetuated endowments through borrowing or leasing, even 
at the expense of state revenues. 


ENDOWMENTS AND ‘VOLUNTARY’ SERVICE 


Whether legally cognizant of endowments or not, antiquity was well 
acquainted with the phenomenon: a person(s) transfers assets, real or 
liquid, to an entity (a god, a polity, a group) on condition that they be 
invested (on terms often stipulated) and their returns spent in specified 
ways. A reader today will think of the Trajanic alimenta or any one of the 
famous Hellenistic family cult foundations that have drawn so much inter- 
esting scholarship,? but we know of several hundred endowments from 
antiquity.” Greek and Roman endowments were many and did good. 

But doing good is not a simple matter. The relationship between chari- 
table giving and taxation is fraught. And was. As Christ has argued, con- 
cerning classical Athenian ‘tax’ obligations, “not all men were equally 
drawn” by philotimia to make such ‘voluntary’ contributions “and even 
those who were enticed by it prudently balanced the pursuit of honor with 
the preservation of wealth.”’? Even as wealthy elites boasted contributions 


2 Ziebarth, art. ‘Stiftungen’, RE suppl. VII 1236: “Stiftungen ‘im modernen Sinne’ d.h. 
Zweckvermógen, welche niemand als sich selbst an gehóren, sind dem klassischen Recht 
durchaus fremd;” see his pioneering 1906 article in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswis- 
senschaft. Note, however, that of the so-called Delian vase-endowments, which Ziebarth 
knew well, Bringmann (2000) 84-85, observed, “Bei ihnen handelt es sich um Stiftungen im 
genauen juristischen Sinn des Wortes." By one recent count, the United States is home to 
well over 100,000 private foundations: http://nccs.urban.org/statistics/index.cfm, accessed 
09/11/2012. For an account of their impact in the world economy see Fleishman (2007). 

23 Alimenta, e.g. Criniti (1991), Woolf (1990); family cult, e.g. Bruck (1926), Kamps 
(1937), Pomeroy (1997a) 113, and (1997b); Wittenburg (1998) and (1990) on Epikteta’s 
family association (/G XII.3 330). 

24 Laum, Stiftungen, still. 

?5 Christ (2006) 144-145. 
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to the Athenian polis, they also complained of unfairness, labored within 
a state-sanctioned legal process (antidosis) to displace liabilities onto peers 
whose shoulders they claimed were more capable, and hid wealth from the 
prospect of assessment.” Reluctant contributors to the common weal were 
not bad citizens but rather participants in a rule-bound game," under 
which (a) some would strive to minimize liability by concealing wealth 
and/or initiating antidosis, (b) the state could be confident that someone 
would, in the end, serve, and (c) anyone who failed to avoid or transfer the 
obligation to serve, or was disinclined to try, was welcome to boast that 
his donations grew from a generous spirit rather than a lack of alterna- 
tives.” Antidosis was a recognized legal procedure, Athenians never for- 
mulated law against wealth-concealing techniques,” and despite the many 
claims of liturgical generosity we find no counterclaims, no assertions, for 
example, that another’s ‘generosity’ was in fact begrudging remission of 
resources under compulsion. Formally speaking, it was generosity. 
Recent decades have enjoyed a wealth of valuable work on aspects of 
this part of the Athenian ‘tax system,’ from its formal mechanisms to the 


26 Christ (2006) 143-204; antidosis: id. (1990); hid: Cohen (1992) 191-201, Gabri- 
elsen (1987) 99-114. 

27 Not so called by Christ (2006), but see Kaiser (2007). 

28 And in some cases liturgists’ demands extended beyond honor, for example, to 
claims for leniency in court: Lys. 20.31: où yùp än ueis ypnuotov ye čveka, iva 
Aaßouev, ed uðs Eno1odpev, GAA’ iva, si mote Kivdvvoc ein Hiv, éEaitobpevor 
rap’ duov tiv dfiav xapıv åroráßorpev (“For indeed, not for the sake of money — 
that we should receive any — were we in the habit of treating you well, but so that if ever 
we should face risk [i.e. prosecution in court] we might beg pardon from you and recive 
the fitting reward"); 25.13: Kaitot 61% Toto Tigio TOV ONO tig noie 
TPOOTATTOLEVOV édatavounv, iva Kai PEAtiov dg’ duòv vopitoiunv, Kai et Tob 
poi Ti ovupopà yévoito, Guewov dyoviloiunv (“and in fact it was owing to this that 
I am in the habit of spending more than commanded by the city, so that I might be 
regarded even more highly by you and so that if ever some misfortune should befall me, 
I might plead my case better”); on service to the city as a social norm effectively enforced 
by the wide latitude afforded by Athenian courts for the introduction of extra-statutory 
evidence, see Lanni (2009) 704-705. 

2 Even statements like that at Lys. 20.23 do not rise to the level of outright condem- 
nation of concealment: Kai ÉEdV adt® tiv oboíav OO vn KUTAOTNOAVTI undèv uðs 
Oosreiv, £Aeto uaAAov ovverdévar bac, iv’, ei Kai Botiourg kakóc eivaı, ui 
éEein adiò, GAA’ giopépor te Tug siopopàs Kai Antovpyoin (“And though it was 
possible for him, by rendering his property invisible, to serve you not at all, he preferred 
you to to be privy so that, even if he should wish to be bad, it would not be possible for 
him, but he would both contribute eisphora and perform liturgies”); that the speaker’s 
father might easily have hidden wealth but did not — a claim that may strike the reader 
as disingenuous — is not the same as charging another with illegality for having fallen 
short of his father’s alleged openness. 
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social contexts in which they operated.?? From the differing opinions as 
to the degree to which economic or social considerations motivated 
elites’ participation, one very compelling conclusion can, in my opinion, 
be drawn: the Athenian capacity to view the discharge of ‘tax’ obliga- 
tions as at once burden and honor, benefit and liability, is not a cultural 
paradox. Rather, it reflects competing needs. To maintain the economic 
and social foundations of their prominence, elites needed to amass capi- 
tal, both liquid and social, but also to disburse it. Neither evasion nor 
philotimia reigned surpreme; serious people were serious about both. 

The behavior of the Athenian liturgist, I suggest, with his coexisting 
drives to save and to spend, to hide wealth and to flaunt it, to limit liability 
and boast service, offers a useful framework for interpreting ancient 
endowments. It invites us to analyze endowments from the point of view 
of founders and investors, and not merely from that of the citizens who 
were the beneficiaries of endowments’ returns. Like Athenian liturgists, 
the elites who founded endowments and the legislators who crafted the 
laws under which they operated saw to both public good and personal 
advantage. This paper suggests that a number of well known Hellenistic 
endowments were crafted such that, in addition to the pious purposes that 
they served, they also allowed founders and elite peers to limit tax-liability 
by sheltering real estate from the possibility of assessment for taxation. 
The cases studied shed light, then, on one specific type of highly attractive 
benefit that endowments could offer and the kind of opportunity that the 
Achaean councilmen found so hard to stare in the eye and refuse: elites’ 
use of endowments to protect and even enhance private wealth. 


ENDOWMENTS AT MYLASA 


For some time across the second century Bc the Carian city of Mylasa 
experienced what looks to contemporary eyes like a real-estate boom.?! 


30 Wilson (2000) 51-60. Christ (2006) 143-204, on tax evasion; id. (1990), on anti- 
dosis; Gabrielsen (1994); Cohen (1992) 191-201, on the invisible economy; Whitehead 
(1983). And from outside the field of classics, some fascinating contributions, e.g. Kaiser 
(2007), offering a perspective from game theory; Lyttkens (1994) and (1997). 

3! The conventional date has long been late second / early first centuries Bc: I. Mylasa 
I 111 n. on 7; Behrend (1973): 146; I. Sinuri 11; Dignas (2000) 118. Ashton & Reger 
(2006) propose the new earlier start date, to coincide with coinage reform, ca. 185 BC; 
Descat & Pernin (2008) agree. 
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A body of nearly 100 inscriptions from Mylasa and surroundings? attest 
transactions, in which the tribe of the Otorkondeis or other groups, very 
often acting on behalf of local gods, purchased land from individuals 
and then let the land back to those same individuals, at rates as low as 
what we would call 4-5%, under leasehold that was often heritable (eig 
natpıká) and transferable via cession.*4 Although the procedure evolved 
over time and may have been more varied than most have credited,” a 
basic procedure, which appears to have become more standard over 
time, is discernible;*¢ it was similar to that followed decades earlier by 
Olympichos, the dynast and general of Seleukos II.” He wrote to the 
council and people of Mylasa, ca 240 BC, announcing his dedication to 
Zeus Osogo of what appear to have been considerable land holdings, 
which he had purchased from Queen Laodike, the wife of Antiochos II. 
Olympichos asked Mylasa to let these properties on heritable leasehold 
and to use the rents to pay for the monthly panegyris to the god.** Mylasa 
accepted and let the properties to Olympichos himself.?? 

A close structural parallel appears at Pliny Ep. 7.18, where the states- 
man advised a friend, Caninius Rufus, on the creation of an alimentary 
endowment,“ offering his own experience as a model. Pliny alienated to 


32 For the texts see J. Mylasa I 201-232, II p. 3-4, II 801-854, 904-905 with accumu- 
lated new examples: SEG XLII 999; XLV 1538-1554; LIV 1094-1096; LVII 1101-1102. 

33 Thraseas sold one farm for 7000 drachmas and leased it back for a mere 300 drach- 
mas per year: /. Mylasa I 212.4-5, 9-10. 

34 Cession: I. Mylasa I 208.7-12, 212.19-20, 218.7-9, 221.1-3; II 806.20, 816A.13, 
816B.5, 816D.3, 819.8, 830.7, 831.1, 853.3; cession could be accompanied by written 
contract: /. Mylasa Il 816D.3. Either way, the new lessee was constrained by the same 
obligations as the previous: /. Mylasa I 208.7-12; stipulations partially preserved: 
212.19-20 and 218.7-9. 

35 See the valuable contribution by Descat & Pernin (2008). 

36 Described in detail by Blümel, /. Mylasa I p. 74-76; Dignas (2000) 119, summa- 
rizes. Much of the process is visible in /. Mylasa I 212. 

37 Billows (1995) 95-96; I. Labraunda p. 60. 

I. Labraunda 8.16-26; for the numerous corrections to Crampa’s text: J. & L. Rob- 
ert, Bull. épigr. (1970) 549; Debord (1969) 387-388; Roesch (1971) 355; Habicht (1972) 
166; Piejko (1990) 137. 

3 I, Labraunda 8.8-9: &c0dcato ODipumzoc a[ùtà nap’ fuov eig ratpixà] | 
TAKTOD POPOL Éküáotou Erovg dpaypòv AXeé[avòpeiov.... Cf. Dignas (2000) 123- 
124, following Crampa's tà K’ Tob pépov at 9 and tà K’ rop at 24: Olympichos “sug- 
gested that the people of Mylasa lease out the dedicated properties on a hereditary basis 
at an interest of 5%...;” the Roberts rightly construed taxtod and taKtod @dpov: Bull. 
épigr. (1970) 549 p. 340. 

4° Dignas (2000) 122 (argument recapitulated at [2002] 96-106) observes that the 
“Mylasean land-transfers were comparable to the Trajanic alimentary scheme,” under 
which the state offered landowners loans, whose amounts were calculated as a fraction of 
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his hometown municipality a property worth more than 500,000 ses- 
terces. He then leased the property back for 30,000 per year; the town 
was to spend this income on the upkeep of local youths. In closing, he 
observes that the gift was larger than it might seem, “since the require- 
ment of a rent will have decreased the value of this very fine land."^! 

These remarks have led some to posit that, whatever his claims, Pliny 
did not in fact alienate the property.” 


If Pliny had really ceded effective use of the estate to the city apart 
from his own lifetime interest, he would have been donating the whole 
value of the estate, not merely the HS 500,000 which was the value of 
his gift. It is clear from the appraisal of Pliny’s losses at the end of the 
letter ... that this is not what took place. If the estate had now effec- 
tively belonged to the city, Pliny could have no interest in its future 
‘pretium’. ... The legal status of the land in question is left unclear. 


But Pliny relinquished title to the state agent: agrum ... actori publico 
mancipaui. He donated the land “instead of the 500,000 sesterces, which 
[he] had promised for the upkeep of well-born boys and girls” (pro quin- 
gentis milibus nummum...).? Although he donated the land, Pliny's situa- 
tion was in other ways comparable to those of the Mylasan landowners 
who sold their holdings and then leased them back in perpetuity. If they 
wanted to vacate the leases via cession, they would not be able to get the 
full ‘market value’ of the properties, which carried permanent rents. So 
also, if Pliny wanted to convey right of enjoyment to a third party, the ces- 
sion price would have to be reduced to make up for the rent that the land 
carried. His interest in the land’s future pretium was clear, reasonable, and 


the assessed value of the land that secured the loans. Income from the loans underwrote 
education and upkeep of children — hence ‘alimentary.’ 

^! Nam pro quingentis milibus nummum, quae in alimenta ingenuorum ingenu- 
arumque promiseram, agrum ex meis longe pluris actori publico mancipaui; eundem 
uectigali imposito recepi, tricena milia annua daturus. Per hoc enim et rei publicae sors 
in tuto nec reditus incertus, et ager ipse propter id quod uectigal large supercurrit, sem- 
per dominum a quo exerceatur inueniet (*For instead of the 500,000 sesterces, which 
I had promised for the upkeep of free-born boys and girls, I relinquished title to a plot of 
my lands, which is worth much more, to the state agent. I took back the same plot with 
the imposition of a rent, on condition that I pay 30,000 sesterces annually. By this 
arrangement the commonwealth's portion is safe and the returns are guaranteed. And the 
plot itself, because it far exceeds its rent, will always find a landlord to manage it"). 

? Duncan-Jones (1982) 299 n. 2. 

55 [t hardly seems likely that he sold the land “for 500,000 sesterces," unless the town 
was so well supplied with cash that it could afford such a long horizon till profitability, 
or else so desperate that it had no alternative. If Pliny so/d the land then the municipality 
did not recover its initial investment until the seventeenth year of operations. 
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part of his planning. The economics of Pliny’s gesture differ from those of 
the Mylasans, inasmuch as he gave real estate and the Mylasans sold it. 
But they are identical in three important respects: both he and the Mylasan 
landowners (1) relinquished title to land, (2) entered into extended lease- 
hold of same, (3) and reserved the right later to cede rights to that lease- 
hold to a third party, in return for money.“ 

Why would landowners have wanted to trade legal ownership of land, 
antiquity’s most prized, stable, status-significant investment? Why would 
agents of the god tie up large sums of money in investments that might not 
begin to generate profits for years? Some have found answers in panic, 
suggesting that landowners, fearing pirates, sold their properties to the 
temples, who were thought better able to protect against attack; or, that 
temples, out of similar fears, divested themselves of their liquid assets. 
Panics happen, but the epigraphic record bespeaks an orderly evolution. 
Others have posited the rise of a localized, reactionary religious sensibil- 
ity, under which Mylasans became nostalgic for peaceful days before the 
rise of the “moderne Geldwirtschaft," when individuals enjoyed lives led 
under the happy guidance of temple-economies." But in so divesting, 
landowners revealed that they chose otherwise: the gods were free to live 
in the primitive land economy, but Mylasan landowners wanted cash. 
Land was in this case their ticket to the modern cash economy, whatever 
that is. Still others have invoked political exigencies. Perhaps members of 
the phylai of Olymos were compelled to divest themselves of the proper- 
ties upon the annexation of Olymos to Mylasa.4 This seems unlikely as 
the mechanism is attested widely at both places.” Or, maybe Mylasa 
sought to expand its territory;?? presumably on this explanation the tribe 


4 At Mylasa this was a cash transaction in which the the right of enjoyment changed hands, 
but not ownership, as Laumonier (1940) 207-208 observed; see e.g. I. Mylasa II 806.1920: 
mv] | dè napaxapnoıv Érououto Aapov nap’ adtov apyvptov Öpaynüg tpioyidiag. 

45 Landowners fear pirates: Broughton, ESAR IV 561; I. Mylasa I p. 75. Temples fear 
pirates: Bogaert (1968) 270. Piracy and economic growth through maritime trade were 
not necessarily mutually incompatible: Gabrielsen (2001); see also Wiemer (2002). 

4 Descat & Pernin (2008). 

47 Merkelbach (1994) 305-306: “In der Mitte der hellenistischen Zeit ... sind dann die 
Mylaseer zu der Überzeugung gekommen, daß die Wirtschaftsweise der karischen Altvor- 
deren, die Tempelwirtschaft, frommer und religidser gewesen sei als die moderne Geld- 
wirtschaft, und so haben sie versucht, die geschichtliche Entwicklung rückgängig zu machen 
und das Ackerland wieder in Tempelbesitz zu überführen." Cf. Laumonier (1958) 109. 

48 [ aumonier (1958) 145. 

? Behrend (1973) 147. 

5 I. Mylasa I p. 76. 
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of Otorkondeis sent its representatives around the countryside pressuring 
landowners to sell in the service of territorial expansion. I do not under- 
stand how this is supposed to have worked. Neither explanation from 
compulsion is necessary. 

Dignas suggests that the trend was simply driven by the need to 
underwrite expensive cult. “The Mylasean land-lease documents ... 
derived from the experience that the gods needed a guaranteed income 
and that only the revenues of sacred land could provide this. ... the 
whole [sc. epigraphic] record is based on the fact that it was the gods’ 
income that was at stake.” Thus, Mylasan “landowners must have been 
actively and publicly encouraged to sell their land” and “[t]he private 
landowners who gave up their estates in order to become lessees of 
Mylasean deities must have been encouraged by the civic authorities.” 5! 
But, to judge by the scale of their holdings, the landowners were wealthy 
and probably ranked among those very ‘civic authorities.’ And inasmuch 
as it is suggested that the Mylasan endowments were like the Trajanic 
alimenta, in which “participation fell under the category of civic 
munera,"*? encouragement, here, smells of compulsion. Again, explana- 
tion is sought in compulsory extraction of assets from the wealthy. Such 
things did and do happen, but nothing indicates compulsion here. 

Other proposals have not found favor. Bóckh and Waddington posited 
that landowners simply found this a convenient mechanism for raising 
capital. Even Hellenistic kings, who were wealthier than many cities, 
often preferred to give grain rather than money. Mylasan land was 
fertile and these parcels sold for thousands.? Money could be useful. 
Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach proposed that the transactions were 
in fact not sales, but proper mortgages.% This is not likely to be correct, 


5! Argument at Dignas (2000) 117-126; (2002) 96-106. Quotations at (2000) 122, 
125. 

5 Dignas (2002) 103. 

> Bóckh on CIG II 2693e; also in Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et 
latines II 416 (now I. Mylasa I 212) p. 126. 

54 Plut., Demetr. 10.1 and D.S. 20.46.4; Plb. 5.89.1-5, 31.31.1-3; SEG XXXVI 1046; 
I. lasos 1 4; relative availability of grain was, at least in part, the basis of Antigonos' 
reluctance to devote cash to the creation of an endowment at Teos-Lebedos: Welles, 
Royal Corr. 3.72-94. 

> Fertility: Chandezon (1998) 38-40; I. Sinuri p. 70. Thousands: e.g. I. Mylasa I 
212.4-5, 9-10. 

56 [JG I p. 272; Chandezon (1998) 35-36, followed: “On comprend l'intéret de cette 
pratique pours les propriétaires qui obtenaient ainsi une hypothèque sur leurs domaines 
fonciers.” 
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as not one of the Mylasan transactions provides for repayment and 
redemption.?? Nevertheless, their suggestion was comparable in simplic- 
ity and attractiveness to that of Bóckh and Waddington: the sales were 
motivated at least in part by landowners’ desire to raise capital. They 
were not forced: they wanted money. The similarity of the two sugges- 
tions, the one involving sale, the other mortgage, but both motivated by 
the landowner’s desire to raise capital and the purchaser’s desire to 
acquire a modest but stable source of revenue, could certainly put the 
modern reader in mind of the ‘sale with leaseback,’°® a transaction with 
considerable potential for raising capital while limiting tax liability. 
Long before the leaseback’s popularity, Broughton suggested that 
Mylasan landowners may have sought tax-shelter by converting pri- 
vate land to sacred.?? While Mylasa enjoyed immunity under the Seleu- 
cids and under the terms of the Peace of Apamea, neither entitlement 
prevented Mylasa from taxing its citizens. Unattractive as phoros owed 
to a distant ruler was, wealthy landowners at Mylasa may not have 
been eager to pay civic taxes either, as the Athenian experience 
reminds. On a simple combination of features of Bóckh, Waddington, 
Broughton and Dignas' ideas, I suggest that Mylasan landowners 
wanted at once to raise capital and to erase visible indication of wealth 


57 Cf. Debord (1982) 153-159, who thought that the Mylasan transactions were in 
some way analogous to /. Sinuri 46, which manifestly featured the right of redemption; 
his parallels from Mylasa are not compelling. One battered inscription seems to attest a 
lease that lasted five years: /. Mylasa II 823 (= Laumonier, REA 42 [1940] 203); whether 
the lease was for five years is not beyond doubt as the inscription is in miserable shape 
and has been heavily restored; another lease freed the lessee from presenting a guarantor 
after ten years; a third allowed the lessee to remit rent in kind after ten years: /. Mylasa 
I 201 [= LW 404]; another combined these benefits, granting the lessee, after ten years of 
leasehold, freedom from having to present a guarantor and the right to pay rent in kind: 
I. Mylasa II 830 [= MDAI(A) 15 (1890) 205 (Va)]. Not one of these texts provides for 
repayment and redemption such as are found in /. Sinuri 46; they merely suggest that 
after ten years the god had made back in rent what he had spent to acquire the properties 
and so could afford to ease regulations on the lease. 

5 Kohn (2004); similarly, the Sale-In Lease-Out, or SILO, transactions that were so 
popular (and problematic) in the United States in the 1990s and 2000s — still a popular 
tool for development of tourism locations in France. 

5 Broughton (1951) 246; cf. Behrend (1973) 147-148. For an interesting study of 
private, public, and sacred property see Jacquemin (1998); also Migeotte (1998b); for 
public and private revenues in Greek cities see Descat (1998), and Bresson (1998). 

60 Behrend (1973) 147-148, citing Livy XXXVII 39.8: nominatim praeterea Colo- 
phoniis, qui in Notio habitant, et Cymaeis et Mylasenis immunitatem concesserunt, and 
Plb. 31.46.4: (KoAopwvioug) 8$ tods tò Nôtiov oikodvrac Kai Kopaiovg kai 
MvAooeig dpoporoyNtovs Apnikav; followed by Dignas (2002) 100; on the status of 
Mylasa: Ma (1999) 283. 
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and so transferred portions of their estates to the cash economy; that 
Broughton was correct to think that Mylasan landowners were shelter- 
ing themselves from assessment, but that the taxing authority was 
Mylasa itself; that Dignas was right that the temple authorities were a 
crucial player in this process.f! 

Observe, then, the benefits that the endowment conferred on one 
wealthy Mylasan landowner. Thraseas sold a farm for 7000 drachmas 
and then leased it back at a rent of 300 drachmas per year.? He still 
enjoyed the estate’s yield. He was free to invest those 7000 drachmas as 
he saw fit, and at the common rate of one percent per month, he would 
make back the rent in less than five months. But even if the money lay 
completely idle, it would be 24 years (assuming no inflation) before he 
began to count losses. Cash could buy options, whether more land 
locally or even escape from social or geographic provinciality. If the 
rent was a permanent fixture on the land, it was not on Thraseas: noth- 
ing in this transaction prevented him from ceding the property, for a fee, 
and walking away even richer. He contributed to the vibrancy of local 
religious life, for which he might have enjoyed honor. But also, he no 
longer owned an estate worth more than a talent of silver and so might 
more easily defend himself against state intrusion on his wealth. For 
Thraseas, as for Pliny, this was a good deal. 

The development of this mechanism, Dignas has suggested helpfully, 
looks like a movement toward a new posture of “cooperation” between 
priests and civic authorities, after a generation of “conflict.” If so, then 
the very attractiveness of the deal to landowners gives the exchange an 
odor of collusion. The gods acquired valuable real-estate, at considerable 


6! This need not imply that Mylasa maintained an official register of property and 
owners, much less a calculus for deriving liturgical eligibility therefrom. Cadastral regis- 
tration, however, may have been more common than has often been thought: Faraguna 
(1997), (2000). Of course polities routinely levied extraordinary ‘taxes’ in the form of 
contributions and services and in the absence of cadastral control neighborly surveillance, 
and competition, will always have made visible assets prime evidence of liability to serve. 
On the variety of fiscal practices and differences between polities see Migeotte (2002). 
Also Roubineau (2007). For a wide-ranging study on the place of visibility and surveil- 
lance in Athenian law, society, economy, and culture: Johnstone (2003). 

© I. Mylasa I 212.4-5, 9-10. 

6 On the attraction of Athens proper and Peiraieus on the Attic population see Etienne 
& Muller (2007); also on mobility in Hellenistic cities and territories in general and in 
Attica in particular: Oliver (2011), (2007) 74-110. On mobility and “cash-based activity” 
see Shipton (2000) 94. 

6 Dignas (2000) 125-126. 
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cost in cash, but a reliable source of income with which to fund cult; the 
landowners parted with this most stable asset in exchange for cash up 
front, continued right of enjoyment, shelter from taxation, and the ability 
to keep the money and depart the obligation via cession. In this period, 
“Mylasa and the local sanctuaries had not merged identity,”® in legal or 
economic terms. Thus, conversion of private land into sacred did not 
simply move potential tax-revenue from one part of the civic ledger to 
another.$ó By moving private assets into the sacred space, landowners 
were able to remove them from the taxing reach of the civic authority. 
These endowments were a win for the gods and the landowners, but a 
potential loss for civic revenues. 

How this mechanism evolved we are only beginning to understand. 
But already by ca. 220 Bc it is claimed as regular practice. A couple of 
decades after Olympichos established the earliest known endowment at 
Mylasa, the city was embroiled in yet another property dispute with the 
priest of Zeus Labraundos.°’ When ambassadors from Mylasa petitioned 
Philip V (ca. 220 BC) to rule in the city’s favor, he accepted their proofs 
of civic ownership: 


... they spoke at length, saying that the shrine was yours, having been 
founded by your ancestors, and that the place and the land around 
Labraunda belonged to the people, and that for all time you have been 
accustomed to take the revenues accruing from this (chora), and that 
from these (revenues) you conduct sacrifices and panegyreis, concern- 
ing which they read decrees and displayed the accounts of the revenue 
rendered to the city by the priest and the lessees of the properties 
belonging to the god. 


Gods could let property without support of a civic decree. But when 
citizens endowed lands such often followed. The fact that at least some 
of the disputed properties had paper trails, might indicate a direct and 


$5 Dignas (2000) 125-126. 

96 For strict observance of the distinction between sacred (endowed) funds and civic 
administration see Migeotte (2009/10). 

67 See J. Labraunda 1-5; on the long dispute between Labraunda and Mylasa: Virgilio 
(2001); Dignas (2002) 59-69; also Isager (1990) 79-90. 

68 I. Labraunda 5.21-31: GiA&yovto | páuevor Tò iepòv buétepov civar iópo02v 
dr tæv | npoyóvov Kai tóv tórov Kai THY yópav tiv xaxà | Aa póvvóa eivat tod 
djpov Kai tà TPOOÖÖA tà | EK tabtng OLUTETEAEKÉVOL návta TOV xpóvov | 
Xapfávovcac buäg xoi und tobtoVv voias xai | ravnybpeis ovvrekeiv, nepi OV Kai 
yngiouata avélyvaoav kai toù ANOÖESOHEVOLG Aóyouc THL | MOAEL TIS Tpocédov 
Tapò TE TOD iep£oc Kai TOY | uepitoOopévov tàs KTIOEIG TUG ka0nkoboagc tali] | 
De Emedeixvvov. 
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mandatory relationship between what the lessee paid and what the priest 
spent. In the light of Olympichos’ gift it is likely that some of Zeus 
Osogo’s numerous? properties were already endowed. 

We may never have a complete picture of the institution's evolution. 
Much may hinge on forthcoming research on the chronology of the texts 
and the possible relationship of the historical and economic circum- 
stances to regional coinage reforms (n. 31 above). Some crucial observa- 
tions, however, may be drawn from an important paper by Descat and 
Pernin, who note that some of the earlier transactions seem to have 
accommodated at least partial payment of rent in kind, rather than cash, 
which later became the norm. This could have been consistent with 
efforts by landowners to re-orient their investments toward money, 
allowing them, as it did, to conserve cash; if so, the earliness could sug- 
gest that such was part of the mechanism's original purpose. On the 
other hand, what we have come to think of as the normative and defining 
procedure, under which seller becomes lessee, appears to have become 
more common (even typical) over time, but may not have been an origi- 
nal feature.” In this case, the possible deployment of the mechanism in 
a manner similar to Pliny's may have been an evolved trait and not an 
initial design element." Whatever its origins, the mature mechanism 
was a strategy for endowing land with a view to supporting cult activity, 
as Dignas suggests, and almost certainly had a sheltering effect on tax 
liability, perhaps an intentional one, as Broughton suspected. 


ENDOWMENTS ON AMORGOS 


Sometime in the late second or early first century BC Kritolaos son of 
Alkimedon, of Aigiale, gave the city 2,000 drachmas to create an 
endowment” to underwrite annual celebration of a sacrifice, festival, 


© See esp. I. Labraunda 69. 

70 Descat & Pernin (2008) 306-308. 

7! The interesting suggestion of Descat & Pernin (2008) 309-312, that the mechanism 
was inspired by the old practices — early Hellenistic reception of Achaemenid practices, 
even — surrounding hereditary concessions of royal property, which was to be held but 
not owned, seems a harder case to make, if only for the simple reason that shared terms 
for components of similar transactions need not mean that the transactions themselves 
are, as it were, genetically related: heritable leases and loans could be put together in dif- 
ferent ways, to quite different ends. 

7 IG XII.7 515 [Laum, Stiftungen 50]. 
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and games in which the city’s ephebes took part. The gift gave lasting 
voice to Kritolaos’ piety, love, and sense of honor, memorializing the 
life and death of his son Aleximachos. By decree of the people, the 
terms of Kritolaos’ contribution, and a law proposed by a panel of his 
peers, the young man was heroized, and at the endowed games the dead 
hero would ever be proclaimed victor in the pankration and crowned for 
his virtue and discipline.” 

Aspects of this fascinating episode that concern heroization, endowed 
cult honors bestowed on family members, gymnasial culture — in other 
words, matters surrounding the ostensible purpose of the project, the 
object of its expenditure, its social and cultural context — have bene- 
fited from scholarly attention," but the financial features have drawn 
little. We have no cause to doubt Kritolaos’ religious scruple, sense of 
loss, emotional sincerity, or euergetistic conviction. But the economic 
dimensions of this mechanism also tell a story. 

First, procedure. The modest fund was capitalized at 2,000 drachmas. 
Borrowers were to secure a loan of no more than 200 drachmas against 
landed property that was worth more than 2,000 drachmas and was clear 
of any outstanding private liens. Interest, at one-tenth, was due annu- 
ally, either by the borrowers themselves or by any tenants who leased 
the real securities; borrowers were forbidden from repaying the principal 
at any time." These returns were to be spent on the games and attendant 


BIG XIL7 515.6-8: yeylpüpaor tov Gpnpoiondv tov AXeÉudyov tod 
KpitoXdov, | [xa0®g kai] 6 te Ôfuos Eyngıotar Kai KpıröAaog Enid£ö@kev sic 
tavta | [Spayu]ùg sioyiriacg; 83-84: mavkpótiov dè up "froo, GAL 
ävaxnpuocéoo vue | [A]Aeipayog KpitoAdov; 101-103: à]vaknpuco£[to dè è 
Kkfplvé ëmt tod al[y@]vog rapaypňua, otepavodow ot zps[op]órgpot [K]ai oi 
EpnBot Kai oi | [v£]ot ravteg AXetiuay[o]v KpicoAóov Aperng évexa Kai edtatiag 
fic | [Éxlov dietéAe1. Eutaxia is a stereotypical quality of upstanding participants in 
gymnasial activities; its pairing with arete, though less common in the Hellenistic period 
than one might have thought, is also no surprise, but compare the interesting collocation 
EVTAKTOS dpeti), on the tombstone of a young woman, at GV 1881.7 = I. Sardis Buckler 
111, with Herrmann (1995) 194-195. 

74 E.g. Helmis (2003); Hughes (1999). 

7 IG XIL7 515.10-14: &yöaveißeodu dè adilò | Gnd ôelkütov, toùg dè 
davercouévove óva bnoOnknv yopia | [nAsto]vog GEia ópoypOv Ow. (ov 
üveniódveiota idtotikod dal[veiov, Kai Alaußavsıv nì "ol npo8sónAopgévn 
óno0nxn un nxAsiov dpallyuòv óOtk]ootov. Strictly speaking, this provision 
(averidavetota iówottkoD dal[veiov) appears to be construable as allowing the encum- 
brance of land that was already used to secure a debt to the state. 

7 IG XIL7 515.17-24: tov dè tOKov oi Sedavelopévor | [tò dpy]ópiov 
Gnos6otwolalv Sératov, KataBGAAovtss dei Ev unvi Analltovpliavı v cei 
BovAei, xa[0]& ep Kai tà iepà ypHLata’ tò 88 dpyaiov Evol[Met]AEGOW Tapa tois 
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cult in accordance with the terms of the decree and Kritolaos’ gift.” The 
basic outline of the mechanism is clear enough. 

According to Millett, a perpetual loan of only 200 drachmas,’ secured 
by land worth ten times the debt, was unattractive, inconceivable. In his 


davetoapévors rì taic ónoOrjkoig &p’ aig édallve]icato Ékaotos, Kudünep Kai tà 
QLAETIKA, gig TOV dei ypovov, Kai uf élloto] adtod npadız' un &$&oto dè toig 
Ôpeikovoiv toùtro TO GpydI[pto]v katapargiv tò Gpyatov katà undéva vpónov, 
GAM Evo~erhécOw £v I cai óxo[0]ijkaic ¿mì aic Gv Saveiowvtai eig TOV dei y póvov. 

77 Disbursement and conduct elaborated upon at JG XII.7 515.39-107. 

78 The figure of the maximum loan is partly restored by Hiller and has received near 
universal acceptance (IG XII.7 515.13-14): up mA Etov Spal[ypav ôtak]ooiwv). No one 
appears to have accepted Reinach’s (1909) évax]ooiov or &&aK]ooiwv, the impossibility 
of whose even divisibility into 2,000, in my view, ought to preclude both. He argued that 
property worth more than 2,000 would have generated annual revenues far greater than 20 
or 30 drachmas, so that the law’s drafters should not have stipulated that, “If the rented 
lands yield a surplus then [the lessee of the security] shall pay what exceeds the interest 
and the hemiolion to the owner of the security promptly in the council” (/G XII.7 515.32- 
35: ô dè puodocduevos npokatlalßar]AEro TO niodwua <m>av Ev vei Bouiet: àv 
dé vt brepéyn uiodovueva tà | [Y]opia, àxoót6ótocav TO KvPi@L THs óxoOnknc 
Ttapaypfipa Ev tet Bovet | TO drepeyèg Tod TE TOKOD Kai TOD NLLOAtOv) but rather 
“l’excédent sera restitué au débiteur." The 200-drachma penalty, he continues, must have 
been intended to cover the rent due on the security plus the hemiolion. Thus, the rent 
alone must have been roughly 135 drachmas (135 x 1.5 = 200), and since the rent should 
have been greater than or equal to the interest due plus the hemiolion, the interest must 
have been 90 drachmas (90 x 1.5 — 135), and the principal 900. Therefore we must restore 
£vak]ootov in line 14, which seems to make tidy math, or else £&a]kootov, which, on 
Reinach's logic, has nothing to do with the math but is somehow more cautious: Reinach 
(1909) 250: “On se décidera pour l'une ou l'autre, suivant opinion qu'on aura de la 
prévoyance de Critolaos et de ses collégues." This misunderstands the penalty, which was 
simply the sum of the debt itself, a fine paid to the state, not a sum from which the rent 
owed to the landowner was to be subtracted. The endowment featured steep penalties 
elsewhere too; see note above on /G XII.7 515.27-29 and 117-119. Some fines may have 
been calculated from principal or interest, although there was no fixed or common rule: 
Laum, Stiftungen I p. 194-198. Administrators of the famous Corcyran endowment were 
to be fined 30 minas, one-sixth the principal, for general failure to follow procedure; this 
was the amount of the interest. Failure to pay the fine, resulted in a larger fine, set at 
twice the principal. IG IX.1?.4 798.66-71: ei Sè oi aiped&vreg Eni tüv yeipiéiv tod 
Gpyvpilov uf xot]catév ti TOV yeypappévov, ei un éxdalveioatev TO dpyopiov 
kadog yéypantat Svvatoi &övltes, Qünot«e»ioóvto Gpyvpiov KopivOtoo uvàg 
tpıakovra | kai TO kegóXatov 6 ka NAapaAGP[@]vtt tapadévio, gi dè | un, GuAn 
ümot«g»106vt10 TO KEQaAGLOV. Similarly, 72-76: gi dè &yóavgtloavreg un àvnpáSoiev 
TO KegaAgiov Kai TOV TOKOV, | Tj i] tapadoî<e>v <ad>tò toic aipsOsiot, Kul: 
yéypantat, | àánot«e»io0vto TO TE KEQAAGLOV kai TOV TOKOV SITAN, ónólrepóv ka 
un napad<@>vrı; also 100-102: <e>i 8& uù Nomoutév xt TOV Yeypappevov ot te 
xeilpißovreg tò Apybpıov ij oi dpyovtec, Amot<E>100tH ô aitioc üplyopioo 
Kopıvdiov uväg tpıakovra Kai 6 «xo» kataßAaynı Gud. An Eretrian endowment 
punished misappropriation, actual or proposed, with a penalty of 60,000 drachmas, one 
and a half times the entire principal: JG XIL9 236.56-58: ei dè un, 6 te ypólyag À 
ENEPOTNOAG GMELAETH igpüg ts Aptéuudog | dpayuòs ÉÉakiouvpias Kai Zomm 
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view, restrictions such as these made borrowing unattractive; as a result, 
states resorted to endowments as a means of systematizing compulsory 
borrowing. In the case of the famous Corcyran endowment, he notes, if 
the officials responsible for lending the principal failed to achieve full 
investment, they were to be fined, but that "as the wealthiest citizens, 
they would be in a position to put pressure on others to take up the loans 
or, as a last resort, take up any surplus cash themselves.”?? Elites, on this 
view, preferred not to endure the stiff regulations imposed by the endow- 
ment, when it was possible “to borrow elsewhere on less binding 
terms.” Thus, founders and cities co-opted local elites to compel their 
unwilling (less wealthy?) peers to borrow: if the officials failed to 
strong-arm their fellows they themselves were to pay the price. But 
endowments had fixed annual costs. Failure to lend the entire principal 
would have resulted in returns insufficient to meet these costs, and this 
cannot have been acceptable. For this reason, founders and states had 
officials absorb risk.8! The Corcyran endowment was potentially confis- 
catory, but only against officials judged by council and people to have 
failed to invest the money.? 

Millett sees a similar system of compulsory borrowing in Kritolaos’ 
Aigialitan endowment: “Taking up a loan from the Aigiale foundation 
looks like the performance of a civic duty."? But remember Kritolaos’ 


Tayoy Kat’ adltod và PovAopéva Eni TO tpit pépet npóg vob | GpxYovtas, Kai 
TO ypap&vra GKvpa ~otw. The prosecutor was entitled to claim one-third of the fine, so 
that the penalty to the goddess was in effect the sum of the endowment’s principal. 

7 Millett (1991) 235-238, at 237; IG IX.1?.4 798.66-72 [Laum, Stiftungen 1], quoted 
above. 

80 Millett (1991) 237; I do not know what “less binding terms" is meant to imply. 

8! Such was routine; officials involved in a Samian sitonia-endowment had to meet 
minimum wealth requirements and stand surety for their appointed tasks (IG XII.6 
172.37-52): ülnoógivóto dè ô ófjuoc kað’ Exaotov Eviavrov Ev TL TpOTN | vov 
ÄPXALPEOIOV Her TO KATUOTHOUL TUG xsetpotovntüc | üpyüg üvópag dbo, E 
ékatépas puAñs Eva, todo &copiélvovg &ri tod citov, pù £A6660va oboíav Éyovta 
éxdtepov | taddviov tpiðv. obto1 Sè raparaBévieg tòv TOKOV rapü | TOV 
LEAES@VOV didotmoav TV Tv TOD citov kai láv tt GAAO danävnua yivytat, 
Tapapetpeicdocav dè | kai TOV oitov. dtodelKVOTO dè xai citovnv ô dnuog Ev I 
[tH] cm adtHt ÉkkAnoiar, un EAGooova ovoiav Exovta talAdvtwv 800. ... THY dè 
d[iJleyybnow rmorsicdocav oi üvôpes oi yYEtpotovnbévtEc nfi] | tod citov 
KiVObV[@]t TOL &avıov. 

82 IG IX.1?.4 798.66-72, esp. 67-69, 71-72: si pù &kóalveicatev tò dpyopiov cadde 
yéypantat dvvatoi édvitsc, ... [71] rent Sè tod Gdvlvatov BovAa Kai GAia 
éntyivookéto (“if they should not lend out the money as prescribed, in spite of their 
ability.... As to their inability the council and people shall determine”). 

83 Millett (1991) 238. 
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motives. His endowment underwrote cult offered to his own dead son. To 
establish an endowment so uninviting that borrowers had to be forced to 
participate would have run contrary to Kritolaos’ own interests and pious 
motives. It would have risked alienating him from his peer-group, jeopard- 
izing the honor and esteem in which the people held him, his son, his 
prominent family.** Finally, making the conditions of participation bur- 
densome might have threatened the continuity of cult offered to Kritolaos’ 
son.8 To have engineered such obvious risk would have been bad finan- 
cial planning. Endowments were constrained by fixed income and fixed, 
non-negotiable expenses. Compelling borrowers increased risk. Endow- 
ments dealt in incentives, for example, lending at a slight discount, almost 
always below one drachma per mina per month, i.e. less than 12 percent 
per year. Endowments did not need to compel borrowing, which was not 
conducive to their survival; low rates made participation attractive. 
Moreover, fixing a maximum loan could have been meant to ensure 
that a miminum number of investors had the opportunity to borrow, so 
that the terms of Kritolaos’ endowment in fact benefited landowning debt- 
ors. Now, debtors were obliged to pay interest, of course, but if their secu- 
rities were let out then the tenants were to pay the interest on the loans.*’ 
All earnings over and above the interest owed to the endowment, plus any 


84 A Kritolaos son of Alkimedon dedicated a naos to the gods and the people (/G XII.7 
433; II BC); another, presumably the same, was praised for loans offered to neighboring 
Minoa, when it was in pressing need of income owing to surrounding circumstances 
(IG XIL7 388.6-10; 200-150 Bc: xpeiog te yevopévng | àvaykaíag TOI Áu 
diapopov did tobc | TEPLOTÜVTAG kaipobc, odk AVreinev, GAIA’ EddvEetoEV n poObuoc 
Eni TOL cvupépoviti TAL duo); Kritolaos (again, presumably the same) and Parmen- 
ion, both sons of Alkimedon, were honored for distinguished service as choregoi (IG 
XII.7 389), including provision of a sacrifice and feast. An Alkimedon son of Kritolaos 
of Aigiale, perhaps Kritolaos’ father, was honored as proxenos and euergetes of the god 
and people of Delos (IG XI.4 826). On philotimia as a motivation for establishing an 
endowment: Laum, Stiftungen I, p. 44; Schaaf (1992) 13-15 

55 IG XIL7 515.6: yey]papacı tov dpnpoicpòv tov AAEEiuayov tod KpitoAdov. 

86 In 160/59 citizens of Delphi drafted regulations for two endowments that offered 
loans at 6°/; percent per year: Syll. 672.21-23 [Laum, Stiftungen 28]: &y6avgdoóvto dè 
TO üpyóptov oi aipedévteg EniueAntai üvöpeg tpeîs, oc ka oi roroi £Xovc[au], | 
TOKOD MEVTEKALOEKATOD EV TOL umvi TOL ApaA(ot Et tàs Augiotpàtov üpyüc; 
Epikteta’s Theran endowment drew 7 percent: IG XII.3 330 [Laum, Stiftungen 43; Wit- 
tenburg (1990) 22-37]; endowments from Miletos and Ilion earned 10 percent: /. Milet 
1.3 145; [Laum, Stiftungen 129]; I. Ilion 52.12-14 [Laum, Stiftungen 65]. 

87 IG XIL7 515.17-19: tov dè tokov oi Sedaveropévor | [tò dpy]opiov arodidéto- 
ola]v dékatov, kataBaArovtes dei Ev unvi Analltovplıovı v tet BovAsi; 32-33: 
6 òè molwodpevos npoxat[alßaA]AEro TO iodoa <m>àv Ev vei BovAsi. These les- 
sees are not mentioned earlier in the text, which led Laqueur (1927) 160-171, to posit that 
the surviving text is a conflation of two contributing versions or related texts. Whether this 
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fines that may have accrued, were to be paid directly to the landowner in 
the presence of the council.®® Thus, for a landowner who borrowed 
200 drachmas from the endowment, a mere 20 drachmas per year bought 
freedom from having to extract rent from his tenants; the tardy would 
instantly be known as such to the council. Moreover, if he invested the 
200 drachmas, so long as he matched or beat 10 percent he would scarcely 
feel the cost of this. In return for the modest payment, the council would 
offer a mechanism and the leverage of its public setting and institutional 
gravity to assist with collection of rents.? Obviously, the attraction of this 
service, from the perspective of the landowner/debtor, was at least partly 
determined by its price; the lower the loan, the smaller the interest, the 
lower the cost. So, there is a conceivable logic under which the terms of 
borrowing from Kritolaos’ endowment begin to seem appealing rather 
than inconceivable. 

Moreover, the debtor retained title and so was permitted to alienate or 
encumber” the property in the future, on condition that the original lien 
remain bound to the land. Thus, even if the debtor sold the land, respon- 
sibility to pay “interest” on his debt would reside with the new posses- 
sor, whether owner (if the plot was not let out) or tenant (if it was), but 
in any case no longer with himself.?! The mechanism in effect converted 
a permanent debt obligation into a permanent lien on the property, from 
which the debtor could detach himself with ease — recall here Pliny's 
remarks on the impact of such endowment on the price of future cession, 
and the cognate Mylasan cessions. The Aigialitan investor enjoyed a 
clear and easy exit option. 

Another, more powerful, incentive resided in the legal and economic 
ambiguity inherent in the terminology and practice of hypothecation, 
which Amorgans were capable of exploiting as skillfully as Athenians of 


is correct or not, the decree as it stands clearly envisages the possibility that the securities 
would be let out, and requires tenants to pay their landlords’ debts. 

88 IG XIL7 515.33-35: &àv dé tı drepéyn poðoúpeva tà | [Y]opia, àxoó166t0cav 
TO Kvpiot CG Drone napaypnna Ev tet Bouiet | To ÜnEpex&g Tod TE tókov Kai 
TOD fjutoAtov. 

# The prospect of not having to deal directly with tenant farmers had to be enticing to 
at least some wealthy landowners. Such activity certainly caused significant anxiety to Pliny 
in a later era; on Pliny’s management of his estates, see Kehoe (1988) and id. (1993). 

% On multiple liens: Harter-Uibopuu (2006). 

?! IG XIL7 515.107-109: ààv dé xig @vnontaı tag dpEtrovoas ón[o0]fkagc À 
robta, Kad’ Sv I [eipn]tar tpdmov pepéto TOV TOKOV KaTABGAA@v [£v tei Bov- 
Asi tod Aral[tov]prdvoc unvòc 6 £yov tiv 6no0nknv. 
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an earlier generation had.?? We learn from an Amorgan horos-stone that 
a man named Nikeratos, along with Hegekrate and her kyrios Telenikos, 
borrowed 5000 drachmas against three groups of properties, one that 
Nikeratos inherited, another that he purchased from Ischyrion, and 
another that he held as security from Exakestos.” “Despite the fact that 
he has only received it as security, Niceratus treats the property of 
Exacestus as if it were his own and uses it as security for a loan... The 
implication should be clear — Niceratus regards the security as his own 
property."?^ Kritolaos’ endowment shows the same logic at work: 
“If anyone purchases the encumbered securities or receives them as secu- 
rity, he who holds the security shall pay the interest. "?? If a debtor sold 
the hypothecated land to someone else, he voided his own responsibility 
for paying the debt, which fell to whoever held the land, whether the new 
possessor was purchaser or the purchaser's tenant. Moreover, a land- 
owner/debtor could cancel his debt by hypothecating the already-hypoth- 
ecated land, in which case the burden fell to the secondary creditor or the 
creditor's tenant, again, whoever held the land (6 &xov tiv ónoO0rpknv).?6 
For purposes of establishing liability under the debt, then, the law gov- 
erning Kritolaos' endowment reckoned sale and encumbrance as two ver- 


?? On the language of sale and hypothecation, potential ambiguities, and their exploita- 
tion in legal behavior and thought see Harris (1988) 361-366. This was no mere legal grey 
area, a matter for the courts to decide and re-decide as disputes arose; the state took a posi- 
tion: the so-called charter of the Second Athenian Naval Confederacy forbade Athenians 
from acquiring real property in member-cities, whether by purchase or acceptance as secu- 
rity: IG IP43.35-41: ànó 5& Nlavorviko üpyov[r]og più &$eivat pre idliar pce 
ónpoo[t]at A0nvatov undevi Eylctnoaodaı Ev t[ajis TOV ouppióyov yOpailg unte 
oikiav pte yopiov pte Tpiapélvar unte bnodsu&von pre GAA@L vpónolt undevi; 
this does not stipulate “whether through purchase or through acquisition owing to default 
on loans secured by real estate." No Athenian was to lend money against land owned by 
citizens of member cities, not only because such could result in alienation but also because 
in Athenian law such could be construed as a kind of alienation in the first place. Support- 
ing Harris’ arguments about terminological (not procedural) variety: Youni (1996). For 
competing constructions of a fascinating Corcyran loan (SEG LIII 503) see Vélissaropou- 
los-Karakostas (2006) and Harter-Uibopuu (2006), in the same volume. 

9 IG XIL7 55.14 (ca 300) = Finley, Studies in Land and Credit no. 102: ånéðoto 
Niknlpatog xai “Hysxpatn kai ô kópio[cg] | TeXévixog Kinowp@vii Ilvdininov tà 
yopia Koi tiv oikt[a]v k[a]i | toy képapov ünavra à Ech dtelAdpevog NikMpatog 
npôs TOV! GdeAov Avdivnv, kai tà yopia là &npíavo Nixńpatos napa Toyupilovos 
Gna[v]to, kai tù yopia à Exeı | 0$pevog N[ur]p]axog napa "ESakéoltou üravta 
[ä]pyvpiov dpaxpov | nevrakıoxıÄiov. 

% Harris (1988) 364. 

95 IG XIL7 515.107-109: &àv dé tig vonta tus SEtrovous on[o0]ikag À 
DTOANTAL ... PEPpÉTO TOV TOKOV ... Ô EX@V THV DTOOKNV. l 

% See Harter-Uibopuu (2006) 297-298. 
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sions of the same fact.’ Either way, responsibility for payment of interest 
resided in and adhered to the property and fell to its possessor, not neces- 
sarily the owner of the security or the recipient of the loan. 

The same obtained at Amorgan Minoa, from which we know a 
roughly contemporary endowment.” There, borrowers were permitted to 
repay the principal and to dissolve the lien (in contrast to the terms of 
Kritolaos’ endowment) but payment always went first to the goddess 
whom the endowed cult celebrated (i.e. before payment of any rents that 
tenants owed to debtors), and the parties liable to seizure, i.e. responsi- 
ble for payment to the endowment, were “those who hold and enjoy the 
hypothecated securities,” that is, the encumbered property’s tenant or 
the creditor if the land was offered up as security for a subsequent loan.” 
If there were neither, then the owner, who was debtor to the endowment, 
obviously would have paid, although the Minoan endowment does not 
mention that possibility.!° This emphasis on possessors rather than 
owners (6 €y@v tiv bnoONKnv at Aigiale, oi ElyovtEs Kal vepópevot 
tà évéyvpa tà brokeineva at Minoa) was not the result of terminological 


97 Recall JG II? 43.35-41 above. 

% IG XIL7 245 (with Vanseveren [1937] 314-315) + 237 [= Syll.’ 1047; Laum, Stif- 
tungen 50a]. 

9 IG XIL7 237.57-61: brapyét@ dè tht 0261 xà xpriuox[o] | mi toig Krriuaoıv 
EkGOTOV TOV dedaverouélvov kai À komst £ovo TPOTH TRI Hewı Kai tv xólkov 
kai TOV &pyatov kai tpartoi £ovooav dei oi Elyovtes Kai vepópievor tà &véyopa 
tà brokeineva. Creditors holding and enjoying: AJP (1935) 372-377 no. II with Wil- 
helm’s restorations at SEG XIX 699.87-88: ùv dè un àánoói6]Ociv venodvrar TH 
broOjpata ot daveioavteg HEXPL kopic@vtar tovta xà | [over Kai TOÙG TÓKOVG; 
I. Eph. 1 4.74-77: bnép | tov dave[totlov tov éupePnkotov sic vrüpngrg: 6001 pèp 
np unvòg Ilocıdewvog | tod ni An[u]ayópoo Eußavreg eig Kınnara katà npügeıg 
| yovow tà ktýpata Kai vépovitar, eiva [ab]toig kopias tag &ußäceıg, si ph o 
GAO ÉKOVTES TPOG AdTOLS OLoAoyNHKaotv. Tenant holding and enjoying: Herrmann & 
Polatkan (1969): lin. 21-26: brép Ov yapov yenòv Kai évidévdpav Kai duréXov Kai 
TOV TMPOYEYPALLEV@V TAVTW@V Kai ocvvikadocimpéevov TO uvnusio Age En’ 
éviavt® Eig piokov GnATic obvltag ô dlakatéyov kai vELdLEVOS Kai TI && abtov 
npócoóov Baoltaßwv dpayuùs déxa 800 sic Nakpacov, apyb6uevog d1ddva1 Stav 
xapròv | GvéAntot. Where, in case of dispute, claims of ownership were skirted with 
neutral language: Chaniotis Vertr. 49.38-39 (IC III iv 9): &xovlteg 88 Kai vricouc Kai 
venôuevot (Magnesian copy, 7. Magnesia 160.10-11: Èyovteg [dè kai | Vnoov]s Kai 
vepóptevot). On terminology of ownership as opposed to possession see Chaniotis (2004) 
187-190. 

100 It was either regarded as too obvious to need stating, over and above the stipulation 
at IG XII.7 237.33-38 (&àv | dé vig [TOV] óoeUóvtov TO àpyópiov tit De PovAn|tat 
ànoóobvat TO aplxlatov, KataPparAAét@ tod univòg tod Kpoviòvog v Kupiat 
&kkAnoíat TO uèv Gplyatov tois &Estaotatc, TOV dè TOKOV TOD unvog | tod Havýpov 
toic £rrıumvioig), which clearly invokes the debtor’s obligation to pay; or, it was deemed 
unlikely that the owner would not have a tenant on the land. 
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imprecision or any other such thing. The Amorgans knew how to refer 
to the owner of encumbered properties: if the securities generated returns 
in excess of the interest owed by their owners, plus the hemiolion, the 
tenants were required to render such “to the kyrios of the security.” 1°! 
But these mechanisms removed responsibility for the debt from the 
owner, vesting it in the security’s possessor instead. For tenants and 
creditors alike, to possess or enjoy land to which debt was attached was 
to carry responsibility for that debt. 

This fact suggests a new framework for understanding this procedure. 
Aigialitan landowners who borrowed from the endowment against their 
own property were able to claim that when they assumed the debt they 
shed liability to all charges that might derive from ownership. This legal 
fact was well appreciated at Athens. Several Attic leases specified 
whether lessee or lessor was to be liable to pay eisphora, should its 
assessment be tied to the land under ease II In cases of hypothecation, 
Athenian law did not enshrine a default position on liability.! And in 
disputes over land, the possessor of the land was responsible for produc- 
ing either the borrower, who had established the land as security or the 
seller who had alienated it.! The same legal landscape obtained at 
Aigiale, where a small perpetual loan from Kritolaos’ endowment had 
the potential to buy the debtor lifelong shelter for real assets whose 
value exceeded the debt by an order of magnitude.! Hence the striking 
formulation, apparently unique, regarding alienation of “securities that 


^» 


owe," tag dpetrobous ón[oO0]Qükac (107). Securities do not owe; 


101 [G XIL7 515.33-35: &£àv dé tı drepéyn Liododueva tà | [x opta, &xoó166t00av 
TO Kvpiat CG Drone napaypnna Ev tet Bouiet | To brepex£c TOÙ TE tókov Kai 
TOD fjutoAtov. 

102 Deme leases in which lessee pays eisphora: IG I? 2496.25-28, SEG XXIV 151.31- 
32 (on Wilhelm's restorations); in which lessor pays eisphora: IG IP 2492.24-27, 2497.4- 
6, 2498.7-9; orgeones, who let land to private individual, assume iability for eisphora: 
IG IP 2499.37-39; koinon Dyaleon lets land immune from eisphora and other expenses: 
IG IP 1241.13-17. See Papazarkadas (2011) 112-126, esp. 124-126. 

103 Ownership was certainly not joint, and neither was the ambiguity rhetorical; rather, 
Athenian law was capable of recognizing terms under which ownership resided with 
either creditor or debtor. Harris (2008) 194-196. 

104 Isaeus 10.24: Kotzo dikarov, © üvópec, orep TOV dupioBnminoiLov yopiov 
dei tov Exovra À VEtHV À npatfjpa rapéygo001 i] kavaógóucaonévov gaiveodar.... 

105 The decree attached no maximum value to the security, only a minimum (IG XIL.7 
515.11-12): 1obg dì Savercopévovg óva ónoO0nxnv yopia | [nAeto]vog ü&u 
dpaxpov ótoxuU.(ov; presumably a landowner who was confident in his ability to write 
the mortgage off as a sale was free to secure the loan with property worth 3000 drachmas, 
or 5000, or any amount over the 2000-drachma minimum. 
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debtors do. Securities are encumbered, bDroKetplévac or similar, but not 
6MEtrovoac. But the terms of Kritolaos’ endowment defined what 
might otherwise be called personal debt as an irrevocable lien on land, 
creating a legal reality in which the securities themselves carry the debt, 
forever. Borrowers from Kritolaos’ endowment could simply claim that 
they did not own the securities. The permanence of these liens was cog- 
nate with that of the rent at Mylasa or on Pliny’s Umbrian estate. 

And even permanence was not nearly the burden that it might seem. 
Borrowers were barred from repaying the loan, which means that the 
200 drachmas were theirs to keep, forever. Now, if they were working 
the land themselves then they were ‘losing’ 20 drachmas per year; and 
if they let the land to another they were, probably, receiving 20 drach- 
mas fewer per year out of the land’s yield. Thus, after a decade the 
annual payment might start to look like loss, assuming that the borrow- 
ers had not put the 200 drachmas to productive investment. But the land- 
owners will have thought in terms of their wider positions: if one hoped 
that a 2,000-drachma reduction in visible assets might help preclude 
nomination to liturgy then the lien might not be reckoned as a loss, but 
rather as insurance against future expenditure. From this perspective the 
debt obligation was a potentially valuable thing to hold. Moreover, if an 
original debtor should choose to sell he might not even have to reduce 
the price by 20 drachmas (1%), for a purchaser similarly motivated to 
limit liability might deem that a small price to pay. In other words, 
Pliny’s observation that a permanent lien decreased the value of the 
encumbered land (Ep. 7.18, above) might have been correct only in a 
narrow sense. For some, the lien might have commanded a premium. 

For this endowment to have succeeded a state-sponsored collection- 
agency that allowed wealthy elites to raise a small amount of capital while 
sheltering significant assessable wealth need not have been attractive to all 
of the wealthy landowners at Aigiale, but merely to ten. There is no reason 
to think that compulsion was needed. What landowner had to be forced to 
borrow a small amount of money at a bargain rate under a legal mecha- 
nism that allowed him to minimize both work and tax liability? 

Moreover, prosopographical data suggests that the Architeles son of Par- 
menion (1-2) who helped draft the law under which Kritolaos son of 
Alkimedon’s money was to be endowed was a relative of the benefactor.!” 


106 Apart from this text, the name Architeles appears in only three inscriptions in the 
Amorgan corpus, all from Aigiale. An ephebe list roughly dated to the first century BC 
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As at Aigiale, so at Minoa, where the slightly earlier endowment funded by 
Hegesarete wife of Hermokrates son of Pagkritos was to be administered 
under a law drafted by a commission of three, one of whom was Pagkritos 
son of Pagkritos.!” One family member furnished the capital; another co- 
wrote the regulations. It was a small and tight crowd that both founded 
endowments and crafted the favorable rules governing their operations. To 
the modern eye this has the look of what we might call the productive 
engagement of special interests in the legislative process; or else corruption. 

Such collaboration did not produce a tool to compel peers to take 
undesirable loans but one that invited them to take profitable ones. The 
mechanics of the Attalid endowment at Delphi (mentioned above) may 
appear at first glance to have been unfavorable to borrowers: they were 
required to take on a minimum debt of 500 drachmas, to secure it with 
arable land worth twice the sum of the debt, and to guarantee both debt 
and security with approved sureties.!°8 This was a high bar for prospective 


records a Parmenion son of Architeles and an Architeles son of Parmenion as former 
gymnasiarch and hypogymnasiarch respectively (IG XIL7 421.1-4); another, dated 
roughly to the first century AD attests an Architeles son of Parmenion who was also gym- 
nasiarch, and a Parmenion son of Architeles who was an ephebe under him (IG XII.7 
425.1-5;); and a small fragment apparently from the second century BC appears to indi- 
cate that a Parmenion son of Architeles dedicated or otherwise benefited the agoranomion 
(IG XII.7 434). Moreover, men named Parmenion appear but 10 times in only six other 
inscriptions from Aigiale, and in seven of those cases Parmenion is son or father of either 
an Alkimedon or an Architeles: JG XII.7 389.7-8 (200-150 Bc): éme1dt] KpiróXaoc Kai 
Tlappeviov | ot Arkipédovtog (also 25-27); 421.1-6 (I BC): [I]appeviov Apyic[£X0v] 
| youvaciapyriooc xai | Apxıröing Iappeviovog | èroyvuvnotapynoas | xai ot 
EpnBot | AXkwui£óov Ilapnevimovog; note that one of the ephebes is (11) KpitóAaoc 
AXgGéudyov; 425.1-5 (I AD): yopvaoíapxoc] | ApyitéAns IHappeviovos kai ô 
droyvuv[olloiapxog Happeviov Lópyou xai oi £onBoi AA[Kt]luEd@v ’Erıkpatoug, 


Tlappeviov ApyitélAov; 434 (II BO): [I]oppeviov ApyitérAo[vg — — | "lo 
dyopavômov Kai TO — — | [k]aì tò mpoot@ov; 440 (III Bc): TIupneviav — — — | 
TOV natépa — — — —; 485a (IVI Bc): [O]eopeiönlg] | TIapneviovolg] | yaipe. 


While it is impossible to construct a precise familial relation between the two, the tight 
prosopographic data suggest that we are dealing with related individuals. See Nigdeles 
(1990) 44. The affiliations of the other two drafters, Kratesilochos son of Hegias and 
Leonteus son of Hegias, are unknown, but they look like brothers; the name Hegias does 
not appear elsewhere in Amorgan inscriptions. 

107 IG XIL7 245 + XII suppl. p. 144, lines 3-9 (with Robert [1929] 20-30, who first 
connected the fragment with /G XIL7 237; also id. [1933] 438-442, and Vanseveren 
[1937] 314-315): oi Gv[d]peg oi aipebévtes bro | tod ónpoo Kata [y]IM@wopa, 
Tlayxpitog Haylkpitov, Aynvap Ausivoxpätov, Edvopiòng | KA£ovoc ypayalt 
vlönov Kad’ öv tó te Gpyólpiov £yóaveio[0ro]exat è avatéVerkev Kai [élInédorev 
à ylovvn Epu]okpó[xov] tod Hayk[piltodò ‘H]ynoa[pem Aivnoikpatov]. 

108 Syil.3 672.23-27 [= Laum, Stiftungen 28]: oi 6& Dél ovrec daveicacdar totry[p]o- 
péodmoav xoti TOS Katsotaue&vovg Emueintäg | ëm) èrodépati dypòr Zomm dè ô 
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borrowers to clear. Five hundred drachmas was a lot of money, arable 
land was precious at Delphi, and these sureties had to vouch for money 
and land worth more than 1500 drachmas. No other Hellenistic endow- 
ment imposes quite such a restrictive package of constraints on borrow- 
ers, so that there too if it weren’t so clear what a good deal the borrowers 
were receiving (valuable foreign capital, without agio, at rock-bottom 
rates) one might have been tempted to suggest that in the face of such 
restrictions landowning elites were compelled to borrow, as a sort of lit- 
urgy.! But the point of the restrictions, it has been argued, was to ensure 
that only the wealthiest had access to the very attractive opportunity.!!° 
The procedure speaks not of forced extraction of capital from the rich, 
but rather a concerted and rational attempt by elites to control access to 
the economic benefits offered by the endowment’s operational side. 

I suggest that a similar dynamic existed at Aigiale as well; that the 
requirement that borrowers secure the permanent debt with real estate 
worth ten times more was not confiscatory of elite wealth (an oppressive 
and likely counterproductive effort, for a paltry 200 drachmas per year), 
but rather a way for elites to monopolize access to the loans. Who else 
had 2,000 drachmas worth of land that was otherwise clear of liens? 
Who else could clear the high barrier to entry? And the modest loans 
may have been but a minor consideration. For if I am right, borrowers 
received much more than the 200 drachmas. The convenience of institu- 
tional support in the collection of rents was a benefit. But greater were 
permanent shelter of at least 2,000 drachmas of assessable wealth and 
the freedom to walk away from the obligation through cession. At Aigi- 
ale, while few could afford to borrow on these terms, the maximum loan 
ensured that at least ten wealthy landowners could take advantage. 


Gypds A&Log tod è idopévov Apyvpiov dimAaotov’ davertovito dè up EAaooov uvv 
nÉVt& eräm ðè Kai £yyóoog oi davertbuevor otc ka oi Eruuerntai 
£b00K&ovtv oi dè adtoi [Ey]yvoi kai Reparti peg Eotwoav tov éveybpov (“Those 
who wish to borrow shall register with the appointed overseers against landed security; 
the land shall be worth twice the amount of the money given (i.e. lent). They [the overse- 
ers] shall lend no less than five minas and the borrowers shall produce sureties whomever 
the overseers approve. The same sureties shall be guarantors of the pledges as well”). On 
the legal protections imposed see, Dimopoulou-Piliouni (2007). 

10 Larsen (1959) 367 suggests that “the arrangements" of a contemporary Delphic 
endowment, funded by Attalos’ brother Eumenes (Laum, Stiftungen 29) “suggest a desire 
to have the entire community attain the status of a rentier. To be sure, if this ideal had been 
realized, it would largely have been deceptive since the income was supplied by money 
loaned to citizens of the community who were compelled to keep up payments of interest.” 

110 Sosin (2004) 191-196. 
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Moreover, this may not have been the only example of institutional- 
ized shelter derived from permanent encumbrance. We are told that 
debtors were to owe the principal against the securities against which 
they borrowed — just as they did in the case of loans of tribal money 
— for all time, with no possibility of repayment.!!! Unfortunately, Aegi- 
alitan epigraphy does not shed light on this apparent precedent for lend- 
ing ‘public’ money against private real estate in perpetuity. Kritolaos 
and the relative who helped determine how to invest his money may 
have been following an existing path rather than blazing a new one, 
emulating others who had formulated law or convention in the ‘tax-code’ 
or elsewhere, whose cumulative effect could be the diminution of elites’ 
tax liability, consequent displacement of burdens onto others, and even 
a loss to state tax revenues. This story is as old as it is current. 


ENDOWMENTS AT THESPIAI 


While Kritolaos endowed money, the conditions of the endowment were 
such that the interest owed on debts to it effectively became rents on 
land. The endowment of land per se could be big business. If but a small 
number of landowners were served by the Amorgan endowments, and 
many more by those at Mylasa, these were hardly the only places in 
which gods and governments managed substantial tracts of land under 
the aegis of endowments. 

A large inscription cut at Thespiai in the second half of the third cen- 
tury, /. Thespiai 54-55, contains a record of lease regulations (54.1-11), 
a record of leases of properties sacred to the Muses (54.12-23), recogni- 
tion of the establishment of an endowment to fund the Mouseia (54.24- 
28), a decree in honor of a Gorgouthos, who had endowed land for the 
Muses’ benefit (54.29-36), record of leases of property sacred to Hermes 


!! IG XIL7 515.19-22: tò dè dpyaiov évol[pe”]Aé000 naps Toig óaveicapiévotg 
éni toig droßmkaıg Zo" aic édal[ve]icato Ékaotoc, kaðánep Kai tà puAetikd, sic 
TOV dei xpóvov, Kai ui Élloto] adtod mpaEtc. Interest payments were made on the 
same schedule as “sacred money,” which seems to suggest a program of lending sacred 
funds: 17-19: Tronc le yeitovas napalyplépeiv km. TOV 82 TOKOV oi 
dedavetopévor | [tò àpy]ópiov ånroðiðótoc[a]v dékatov, KataBGAAovtES dei EV 
unvi Aral[tovp]òvi v tet Douiet, ka[O]énep xai tà iepà xpriuata (“The borrowers 
of the money shall render the interest of one tenth, paying always in the month of Apa- 
tourion in the council, just like the sacred money”). These are not included among the 
apparently permanent loans of tribal money. 
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and endowed for acquisition of oil (54.37-59), record of leases of land 
sacred, perhaps, to the Muses (55.1-9), a document enabling leasehold 
for a garden sacred to the Muses (55.10-28), and record of lease of 
another garden (55.29-32). The larger of the document’s two inscribed 
faces was produced by four different hands over time, each responsible 
for a discrete section.!!? The generic patchwork of the whole prompted 
Osborne to think it a “rather mixed up document recording unrelated 
legacies as well as leases”'' and, as such, a reflection of the regional 
economic crisis of which Polybius famously wrote.!!^ But it has been 
suggested that the leases here recorded were of endowed land, so that 
the stone was not a mess at all, but rather a sensible effort to centralize 
documentation pertaining to endowed land, a working archive of sorts.!!5 
On this suggestion, the composite nature of the text reflects an orderly 
evolution and an effort to treat endowments as such and similarly, 
whether based on money (/. Thespiai 54.24-28) or land (54.29-36). 
Common treatment alone bespeaks a certain degree of sophistication, 
since there was at the time neither a Greek work nor a common expressed 
legal category for the mechanism. 

Such a degree of fiscal organization is attested elsewhere at Thespiai. 
The magistrate list from the city reveals that Thespiai elected two oun 
nì TOV BacUuxóv, a tapiag (sc. &ri TOV) BacıAıköv, two &ni TOV 
kadiapopévov OITOVN, a tapiag Eni TOV kaOiapopnévov, and three 
citor®An.!!9 These standing magistracies appear to have been devoted to 
the management of at least dedicated, and perhaps endowed, funds for the 
acquisition and distribution of grain." Roesch thought the one set of 
officers oversaw purchase of grain with revenues accruing from royal lar- 
gesse, and the second, grain purchased with sacred revenues.!!8 Whatever 
the logic of this distinction, it is clear that there was one and that it was 
compelling enough to bear on Thespiai's stable of regular magistrates. 


112 Feyel (1936) 389-391. 

113 Osborne (1985) 320. 

114 Osborne (1985) 321. 

115 Sosin (2001a) 47-51. 

116 I. Thespiai 84.31-36. Roesch (1965) 220-224. 

117 For others see e.g. IG XIL6 172; Migeotte (1993) 12-13 [SEG XLIII 205]; Tréheux 
(1986) 419-421 (with plate), with Gauthier, Bull. épigr. (1988) 398, Tréheux (1991) 147- 
149; Laum, Stiftungen 129b [= I. Didyma 488, Bringmann, Schenkungen 286 (E)]; Sosin 
(2003); Laum, Stiftungen 29 [= Syll? 671 A, B; Bringmann, Schenkungen 93 (E3, 2)]; 
Welles, Royal Corr. 3.94-101. On the phenomenon: Migeotte (1991), (1990), (1998). 

118 Roesch (1965) 23, 220. 
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The land leases at Thespiai show a similar, and perhaps more intuitive, 
distinction between public and sacred properties.!!? This does not seem to 
be the same division, but it too bespeaks fiscal organization, as does the 
orderly renewal of some two dozen leases of sacred land.!™® The practice 
of funding standing costs with leases, some of them endowed, was not 
born in the period of alleged crisis. Half a century earlier Philetairos of 
Pergamon had dedicated"! land at Thespiai, which seems to have been 
endowed for acquisition of oil and perhaps to meet other expenses as 
well.? Thespiai has also yielded many boundary stones from the fourth 
and third centuries, some of which marked a private dedication and others 
the property of a cult association, either of which might have been 
endowed.'? By the time Ptolemy Philopator and his wife Arsinoe dedi- 
cated 25,000 drachmas for the purchase of land, whose endowment was to 
fund celebration of the Mouseia, the Thespiaian market in public and 
sacred rentals, and in endowed land, appears to have been vibrant and well 
organized.'*+ Business was brisk, characterized by hard bargaining if not 
necessarily competitive bidding.!° Local landowners, presumably but not 
certainly elites, endowed great numbers of properties whose lease gener- 
ated many thousands of drachmas per year for use mainly by the Muses.'?ó 
The pattern here is similar in longevity, pace, vigor, organization, and vis- 
ibility to that seen at Mylasa. It need be no more indicative of crisis than 
the Mylasan texts are." 


119 Public: /. Thespiai 53.4, 8, 11; sacred: I. Thespiai 55.3. 

120 [. Thespiai 56. 

121 Daum, Stiftungen 24a, 25. 

72 I. Thespiai 58: DivAétynpog AtlkóAo Tlepyalusbs GvéOsuke tav yv | TAG 
Móong | tfj; “EAtkalviddecot iupülv einev tò[v náv]ita xpóvov; 59: DU[£]tnpoc 
AtltaA@ IHepy[a]liigóo av&deıke | tav yàv tig Molong mc "E21kolviáógoot iapàv | 
giuev év tov | nävra y póvov; 60: [Spoc] ta[c] age [tàs] | [iap]àg Gv av&delw]e | [Ou- 
kétnpos Av1ó.0 | Tepyapeds ing M[Ó]long ků tc ovvObtn voi«c» | DU.etnpeíesoot 
iapàv | [slipev tov révra xpólvov; 61: Dir&rnpog AtltáAo Mepyaluedg åvéðeike 
tùv yav toi | Epuñ év tò élAnoypiotiov | iapàv einev | v tov änavra | y póvov. 

123 J. Thespiai 63-83, especially 65: öpog tas | yas tàg [ia]lpac tOv o[vv]|Ovtdav 
tàu | Macdwv Eilotodeiwv; 66: Ozóogotoc | Aat)A.goc | tot Ayadot | Annovi | tO 
téuevog avébetkev. | ópoc tapa@; 67 (as 66); 68: à yà | iapà Atovotlow vn tac | 
TOAOG Oziolngtov dv alvéOnke Selveag MovlOwvoc; 69-71 (as 68). 

124 I. Thespiai 62; Sosin (2001a) 51-57. 

125 Osborne (1988); Thespiai: 292-297; bargaining and bidding: 296. 

76 For a survey of the evidence for the Thespiaian leases — not just those that have 
been identified as belonging to endowments — see Pernin (2004). 

77 Or, for that matter, others: increased activity in real-estate visible in the Attic 
rationes centesimarum attended a financial boom rather than crisis; Lambert (1997). 
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Furthermore, at Thespiai, as at Aigiale and Minoa, elites appear to 
have been both benefactors and beneficiaries. If the Ptolemaic endow- 
ment is any indication, some landowners may not have endowed their 
holdings by donating them (as Pliny) or encumbering them (as at Aigi- 
ale), but by selling them (as at Mylasa). If the high prices that the plots 
purchased with Ptolemy's money fetched, 22,000 and 2,800 drachmas,!?8 
are at all representative, landowners engaged in these sales were not 
small-fry. Moreover, prosopography suggests, as Osborne has shown, 
that at Thespiai elites dominated the market in leasing this fertile, 
endowed, sacred land. This might slightly overstate the case,'” but it 
does appear that elites were most heavily invested and “seem to have 
had it both ways: they enjoyed the productive potential of the sacred 
land and will then have paraded themselves before the city at the sacri- 
fices and gymnastic activities which their rents served to finance." ^? 
The honor was not compensation for expenses relinquished reluctantly 
to the benefit of the state; honor came as an additional benefit. Wealthy 
landowners were not only selling and/or donating their properties to the 
god, but were also leasing properties from the god. Lessees at Thespiai 
may well have assumed the pomp and pride of liturgists, but payment of 
(often low) rents on fertile endowed land was not the same as underwrit- 
ing expenses out of pocket. Liturgists they were not. 

The picture that emerges from the Thespiaian endowments is in one 
respect consistent with that from Amorgos: the endowments were closed 
circuits. The wealthy sold, or perhaps donated, fertile land to Hermes or 
to the Muses, toward whose cult the land was endowed. The wealthy, 
mostly, leased the land from the gods (not only that, but family groups 
appear to have worked together to preserve control in the rental 
market).!5! We find the same at Aigiale. There is, however, a critical 
difference. At Aigiale landowners may have purchased immunity, or at 
least shelter, but received very little money in return. At least some 


128 [ Thespiai 62.12, 19. Bringmann (2001) 211-212, suggests that the endowment 
was established because the gift was too large to be used immediately. This would be 
surprising. 

12 Pernin (2004) 228-230, cautions. 

130 Osborne (1988) 297, (1985); on which see Knoepfler (1992) 468-470 no. 100. 

131 Pernin (2004) 228-230. The profile of elite participation in Thespiai is in some 
ways like that of Athenian counterparts in mining. Athenian liturgical-class elites did not 
monopolize the market, but they did dominate it (especially visible in contrast with leases 
of less valuable public land), by scale of investment, repetition of leasehold, fraction of 
total leases held, and family participation: Shipton (2001). 
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Thespiaian landowners, by contrast, seem to have been raising enormous 
sums of capital, as others at Mylasa did. One landowner, a woman 
named Menia,! sold a property for 22,000 drachmas, more than the 
combined capital of the famous Attalid endowments at Delphi."? 
Whether landowners who sold properties may also have leased land 
from the Muses, as their counterparts at Mylasa did we don't know. The 
territory of Thespiai was fertile, and if some landowners preferred to 
trade the returns — and assessability — of private property for a rented 
farm and many thousands of drachmas up front, they would have been 
neither the first nor the last to do so. The apparent vitality of the rental 
market suggests that plenty of elites were happy to rent and probably to 
limit their portfolios of assessable wealth. And if the lessees derived 
some honor from paying rents, the individuals who originally sold or 
donated their land to Hermes or the Muses were enshrined in the names 
by which the endowed plots were called. Such became “the land of So- 
and-so.” 134 Whatever the motives, one thing is clear: there were benefits 
on both sides of the transaction, so that, here too, compulsion is not a 
part of the story and liability shielding might be. 


WHO PROFITS? CONTROLLING THE TERMS OF GIVING 


These three episodes are part of a single story, points on a spectrum of 
benefits and behaviors associated with skillful deployment of endow- 
ments toward multiple ends. At Mylasa, landowners sold land, some- 
times for considerable sums, and often then leased back the same land at 
modest rates. At Aigiale, landowners did not sell, but borrowed small 
sums against land worth ten times the debt, such that a permanent lien 
would always convey with the land, even if ownership should change. 
At Thespiai, landowners either sold or donated valuable parcels of land. 
Leases of endowed plots were by and large claimed by their elite peers 
if not the sellers and donors themselves. In all three cases landowners 
relinquished title (or at Aigiale, clear title, anyway) to land and attendant 
liability to taxation, while reserving the option of enjoyment of the same 
or similar properties at low rates. In all cases the endowment was the 


132 Sosin (2001a) 51-57. 
133 SyIL? 672 [Laum, Stiftungen 28]; Syll.? 671A, B [Laum, Stiftungen 29]. 
134 Sosin (2001a) 51. 
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delivery mechanism. In all cases motives must have been part pious, part 
financial. 

It has been argued that at least two Delphic endowments offered mod- 
est benefits to the general populace, in the form of subsidized education 
— in the gymnasium, not known as the preserve of the poor — and the 
good spirits and free food that accompanied annual religious celebra- 
tions; but that, meanwhile, the same endowments extended substantial, 
year-round, economic benefits to the very small and privileged segment 
of Delphic society that was financially secure enough to meet the strict 
eligibility requirements. The same asymmetry existed in the cases 
studied here. Recall that Thraseas sold an estate at Mylasa for the large 
sum of 7,000 drachmas. We do not know what the sum of his real hold- 
ings was worth, '?6 but this transaction certainly removed a large block of 
land from the assessing eye of the polis; in return he was to pay 
300 drachmas in rent." That was non-trivial for, say, a wage laborer 
— nearly a year’s wages — but it was scarcely more than a third of the 
cost of wine alone for an annual festival at the Carian village of Kypranda 
(on the territory of Kaunos), where 850 drachmas were spent on 84 
metretai'?® — and that in a region so productive of fruit that Strabo 
thought it sickened the air,'*? where prices ought to have been low. Scat- 
tered data suggest that 10 drachmas for a metretes of wine is not likely 
to be wildly unrepresentative.!^ Thraseas’ rents, then, would not have 
financed more than a modest celebration. Some moderate number will 
have enjoyed religion and peers for a brief period, while Thraseas him- 
self will have effectively sheltered his liability to civic taxation to the 
tune of more than a talent. 


135 Sosin (2004) 191-196. 

136 He was certainly active in the market: /. Mylasa I 207, 208, 209, 210, 212, 214. 

137 I. Mylasa I 212.4-5, 9-10. 

138 P. Cair Zen. III 59341a.4 and 9-14: è yeopyóc pov Ońpov Expiato nape | tis 
TOLEWS raüpaoyeiv oivov tt yivopévni | tavnyoper &y Konpóvóotc kat’ £viavtóv, 
| ón&p où yò rupéoyov TOV oivov uetpnitàg nö tou LETPNTIV ava Fılö yivovtar 
F ov. The text does not indicate whether this was the sole provision contract for the festi- 
val, so that we cannot exclude the possibility that even more was spent on wine. 

139 Strabo 14.2.3. 

14 1G IP 1672.ii.a.204-205; IG XI.1 154.A.15; IG IP 1245.6-7; P. Col. III 55.7-8; 
P. Petr. II 67.B.12; P. Enteux. 34.4. Prices of wine on Delos seem to have dropped in the 
late third and early second centuries, a phenomenon that might be explained by “cheap 
foreign competition”: Reger (1994) 233-238, quote at 236; our ability to arrive at certain 
conclusions here, however, could be confounded by changing use of the words keramion 
and metretes at Delos, which might have been used sometimes interchangeably, some- 
times not: Larsen (1959) 394. 
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At Aigiale, Kritolaos’ endowment paid out 200 drachmas per year, 
even less than Thraseas’ rent. Now, Aigiale was no booming metropolis, 
but even there, 200 drachmas did not not buy much religion. A third- 
century benefactor from nearby Arkesine offered a total of 1500 drach- 
mas to support the six-day celebration of the Itonia.'*! On other occa- 
sions the Itonia drew 700 festival-goers, for whose benefit a benefactor 
contributed 3000 drachmas,!? and 500 attendees at a cost of not less 
than 1000 drachmas.!4 In all of these cases the total cost of the festival 
may have been higher; we know only what the benefactor paid out, 
which might or might not have matched the total burden. The Itonia was 
a six-day festival, compared to Kritolaos’ two. The 200 drachmas gener- 
ated by Kritolaos’ endowment were to be used to acquire an ox, nine 
metretai of wine, and one choinix of wheat, each, for all attending the 
feast in the gymnasium.!4 This was surely a fine event. But with a 


141 He in effect waived the 500 drachmas that the city provided as well as the 
1000 drachmas in contributions collected, as it were, at the door: JG XII.7 24.8-15: Kai 
rap’ abvtod] | éxédaxev tois [i]o[d]ow sic tiv | opty npög tH Ex THs Oco nalpü 
TS MOAEMS Eig LEV tà iepeia | [T]O £navaXo0£v dpaypuùs nevlraxootac, TO dè eic 
tùs OvpLPOAKS | [ylevönevov Spayuùs xU. tac, cai | Todto Grav GerKEV. 

142 IG XIL7 22.7-22: koi nalphyysiılev Ev tht dyopài peta KNpvypLat[oc] | 
nopedeodon sic tà "Ivóvia. dovuporovg | Apkgotveig nüvrag Kal Éévous toùg | 
évdnpovvtac, Kai £A0Ó6vcov sic xà | It®via &nvakoocíov MLAOTILOS yeyélvnta nepi 
tv roury Kai TV Ovotalv] | tig Ogod, Kai toc iovtac eig THY Eoprn[v] | &otıaoag 
LALTPAS Kai Pirotipiac Muélpag £5, xai map’ adtod dvdA@oev eig xà | iepeia npoóg 
TOL EK TÅG NMOAEMS EAaBE öpalynüg tevtarocias kai TO eic tag ovupolAàs yivopevov 
öpayuàç sroyiriac tevitarociac, kai Toto Tav énédaxev Kai | Ggfikev TEE 
tobg idvtac TOV ovußolA@v. Similar benefactions at IG XII.7 33, XII suppl. 330 
(500 attendees at a cost only partially preserved), both Arkesine, II BC. 

143 IG XIL7 241.4-21: nsei Emvouiôns | Osoy&vov dpéag Tv apyùv tiv eig 
Travia | tig te 0voíag Kai tijg nounng ras yévytalt] | tir Dee óc xaAA(otn 
nücav onovönv Enonloato, Kai TOL mtopevopévov eig TV Eoprnv | kaX®g Kai 
potios Zeus, tobs pév | tókoug tobg yivouévous Otto ATÒ TOD 
bndplyovtog neAdvov Tit Oe, dp’ Õu TpdtEpov fj Ovlota cvvetedsito, ënn äote 
TOL KOWAL TOV iepooplyOv eig KUTAOKEUNV TOD TEpEvovc, TO dé avaliopa TO 
yevönevov eis Tu Bodv tiv 0v0zica[v] | Kai thy GAANnV Oanévnv ünacav 
dvardol[ac] | xk TOV iótov, kai todg topevopévovg sis tiv Eopr[nv], | övrag ook 
£Aáocovoc TEVTAKOOIOV TEVTHKOVT[a], | àorjkev àoopóXovc, rpoknpoéas Ev TH 
äyopür | dg è vóuoc nrpootócosi Kai bs Kai ówatoc, yevoluévov TOD GvaAM@pATOSG 
odk &Aóccovogc ôpayuðv | YA. 

44 Ox: oi dè aipedévieg Aol[Bó]vtec tò dpybpiov tò nintoy rapalyp]fipa ën unvi 
Axatovpiovt di[vInosodocav Bodv äpceva pi] vedtepov tv 600 Kai Üvcütocav 
èv | tet KoAAtotpaétov At... oi[k]tat UG XIL7 515.42-45); wine: 
dnol[t1]0é60woav dè oi Ennerntai and [to]d [apy]vpiov eig Thy &xon&vnlv] | [fuu] 
Epav Tit otvoo petpntõv vvéa, Kai nalpatıd]eEtwoav THY te óukov[t]l[av] räcav 
Kate tadtà TH &xopévn pépa kai []óv oivov (65-68); wheat: citopetpsit@oay AIS) 
| [oi] Erıueintai Ovnoduevor oitov nópivov ANO Tob dpyvpiov (70-71). 
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budget of only 200 drachmas, the endowment’s modest returns did not 
support a lavish or far-reaching affair, and were never meant to. While 
citizens, paroikoi and aliens were among the invited,!4 the endowment 
cannot have fed all such. Gauthier conjectured that perhaps 100-200 will 
have dined in the gymnasium.!* Among them, Kritolaos’ kin may have 
loomed large: the seven ephebe lists that survive from the period — five 
more or less complete — show rosters mostly in single digits,!4 and 
four of them contain at least one potential relative of Kritolaos.!^? 
Moreover, the law described a host of additional costs to be paid, out of 
pocket, by specially elected epimeletai, from wine, to additional victims, 
to unguents, to floral arrangements, and more.!^ Thus, a portion of the 
festival’s ‘public’ outlay was an unfunded mandate on others, whose 
own contributions would have been outshone by the grandeur of Krito- 
laos’. This was not religion for the people, not a party for the masses; !5° 
200 drachmas simply did not buy that. And this was an event for the 
gymnasium-going elite anyway.!5! Meanwhile the price — to the city 
— was the sheltering of assessable real estate worth 20,000 drachmas. 


145 IG XIL7 515.55-57: [to]ic te toXitas nov «oic tapallye]vopévors eig Tv 
Aiyıalan]v [kai napoikoıg Kali Éévois toig xapal[ye]vopévotc. 

146 Gauthier (1980) 218. 

147 IG XIL7 421 (complete, 10 ephebes), 422 (complete, 6), 423 (complete, 8), 424 
(complete, 9), 425 (complete, perhaps 6), 426 (too fragmentary to count), 427 (too frag- 
mentary to count), If, say, 8 ephebes represented 1-2% of the male citizen population, 
then there were roughly 400-800 such; add another, say, 200-400 non-citizens, for a very 
rough total of 600-1200 males on the ground, and by Gauthier’s estimate, the endowment 
entertained 17-33% of the male population. 

148 IG XII.7 241 (I BC) attests to Parmenion son of Architeles as gymnasiarch and son 
of Parmenion hypogymnasiarch (lines 1-4), and the ephebes include Alkimedon son of 
Parmenion (6), Kritolaos son of Euphragenes (7), and Kritolaos son of Aleximachos (11); 
IG XII.7 422.8, 9 (I BC) records ephebes named Aristeas son of Kritolaos and Kritolaos 
son of Onesikrates; /G XII.7 424.6 (I BC) records an ephebe named Kritolaos son of 
Euakes (note Euakes son of Hermokrates at 421.8 and Euakes son of Kr- at 427.3); 
IG XII.7 425 (I BC) features gymnasiarch and hypogymnasiarch named Architeles son of 
Parmenion and Parmenion son of Gorgos (lines 2-3) and ephebes named Alkimedon son 
of Epikrates (3-4) and Parmenion son of Architeles (4-5). We cannot be certain that all of 
these men were related, but the lists do suggest that the family of our founder Kritolaos 
was a highly visible and perhaps dominant presence in Aigialitan gymnasial culture. 

19 Described at JG XII.7 515.49-65. Gallant (1991) 176, includes these additional 
expenses as among those supported by the endowment and concludes of the whole, “In 
this way, each member of the community received food during the three days of the feast 
and probably had some left over to take home.” This seems optimistic, unless we define 
community as a thin slice of the total citizen population. 

150 Not the concern of the gymnasium anyway: Gauthier (1995). 

151 Gauthier (1980) 218-219. 
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The benefits to the populace were real but modest and short-lived, while 
those enjoyed by the borrowers were substantial, year-round, permanent, 
and a drain on potential state revenues. 

The coextensive, and seemingly competing, drives to religious duty 
and personal profit are not problematic, but merely a witness to the com- 
plexity of human motivation. In our only surviving speech from an 
Athenian antidosis trial the same litigant could declare it a duty of the 
wealthy to make themselves useful to their fellow citizens!*? and then 
analogize his own liturgical service to the state with that of a slave to his 
master? — an ugly mash-up of honorable, voluntary giving and 
demeaning, forced extraction. Another speaker could complain that his 
half-brother's assumption of the same name as his own would compel 
judicial settlement whenever the two men's single name was selected for 
political, military, or liturgical office; this was in the speaker's words 
“deprivation” of a “shared and common (sc. right).”!5* The same 
speaker likened the extortive — he alleges — exactions of his half- 
brother's conniving mother from his poor, duped father to the state's 
extraction of services from choregoi.!° The same Demosthenes, who as 
a young man observed that, since his father had left him sufficient 
wealth, it was perfectly just for the polis to demand that he pay 
eisphora,'*© would insist just ten years later that, even in the face of 
reports of Persian military escalation, Athens should not even try to 
extract from its wealthiest citizens the money that they had skillfully 
hidden in investments; rather it should let them — the best stewards of 
their own wealth — hold on to it until such time as it was right for them 


152 Dem. 4222: det yap tobg edmdpovg xpnoínuoog abtobs NUPEXEIV toig 
roAitaıg. The speaker's complaint was not that he should pay, but that his allegedly 
wealthier opponent had not. 

153 Dem. 42.32: kai yup si oikétng Dën, pr] roMtng Tv, ópóvtec dv pov civ 
puiepyiav Kal tùv eig buds eUvotav, dveradoat’ Gv HE TOV dvar@patov kai rì 
TOV dparetevovta TOV GAA@V Abete. On the theme of liturgical service as enslave- 
ment see Tamiolaki (2013). 

154 Dem. 39.7-11, quote at 11: Aoınöv eig tò StKaoTHptov [HAC] eiotévot. odKodV 
EQ’ EKÜCTEO TOVTOV SIKGOTHPLOV Muiv fj tóc Kadıel, kai TOD HEV KOLVOD kai toov, 
TOD TOV AUXOVT’ üápyew, GNootepnoopsda, GAANAOvS dè TALVOD[LEV, Kai ô TO AOYO 
Kpatnous üp&eı. 

155 Dem. 40.51: À Sè tovtov untnp IIAayyav, tpépovoa ped’ atg tobtovg Kai 
Ospanaivas ovy vüc Kai ad) MOALTEAWS CHou, Kai eig TUDTA TOV Tatépa TOV &póv 
yopnyòv avt Dro tis ÉmBvuias EXovoa Kai NOAAG danavav avaykatovoa, odk 
iou ðńnov Tig Exeivov odoiag poi GVNA@KEV. 

156 Dem. 27.66: npooenikeitar à’ f] nói GEtodo’ Eiowépey, Sikaiac odotav 
yap ikaviv npóc TUTO KUTÉALTÉV por Ô Tam p. 
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to volunteer it^? Athenian forensic oratory does not give voice to the 
sort of militant anti-tax extremism that can be so easily heard in (espe- 
cially American) contemporary political discourse. Rather, to the extent 
that we can generalize, liturgy-paying elites were variously accepting of 
the obligation and duty that came with their wealth and status, were in 
any case happy to claim credit and reward for the voluntary discharge of 
such, and were also keen to invest wealth so as to limit and control the 
scope and timing of their liability, and even turn service into profit.!8 
Some may have been greedier or more generous than others — how 
would we know whether to trust their courtroom accounts anyway? But 
the point is that there is no reason to think that Athenian liturgists did 
not feel the competing pulls of civic service and personal enrichment. 

What they did not like was to be pushed around, to be made to serve 
on another’s terms: like a slave, like an old man in thrall to a manipula- 
tive woman, like the skillful investor who resents the confiscatory arro- 
gance of a state less capable of turning a profit than he is. Pliny would 
have understood. When he wrote his friend Caninius Rufus suggesting 
the creation of an endowment, his first consideration was just this: 


You ask of me in what manner the money that you have donated to 
our townspeople for a feast may remain safe after you have died; an 
admirable consideration, but not a decision to be made lightly. Should 
you disburse the full amount to the commonwealth, you must be wary 
lest it go to waste; should you donate plots of land, you must be wary 
lest they be neglected, as state lands are. To my mind I arrive at noth- 
ing more fitting than what I myself have done 17 


His solution to the problem of the state's incapacity was to establish an 
endowment. His reasons and motivations will have differed little from 
those of the founders and borrowers at Mylasa, Aegiale, and Thespiai, 


157 Dem. 14.25-29. 

5 On timing, note Dem. 42.4, where the litigant suggests that the laws grant initiation 
of antidosis claims every year because personal fortunes fluctuate: 51 todto yàp oi 
vópot KO" Exaotov Zroc TOLOvOLV TUG GvTLOOOEIC, STL TO ÖLEVTLXEIV cuvey Oc TÅ 
odoig ob noAAoig TOV TOAITOV diapéverv elOtotat. The contention is that liturgists 
know what and when they can pay; the state does not. On profit: weak as the charges 
brought against Ergokles and Philokrates may have been — at least so far as we read in 
Lys. 28 and 29 — they underline the potentially transformative, positive, effect of trierar- 
chic service on one’s wealth: Lys. 28.1, 29.3-4. 

79 Ep. 7.18: Deliberas mecum quemadmodum pecunia, quam municipibus nostris in 
epulum obtulisti, post te quoque salua sit. Honesta consultatio, non expedita sententia. 
Numeres rei publicae summam: uerendum est ne dilabatur. Des agros: ut publici negle- 
gentur. Equidem nihil commodius inuenio, quam quod ipse feci. 
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who surely acted with a view to benefiting public education, public reli- 
gion, public life, and their public reputation. But they and/or the legisla- 
tors who crafted the precise mechanics of the institutions saw to it that 
endowments provided valuable benefits to small groups of wealthy 
elites, who in all likelihood needed no pressure to partake. 

Such skillful use of endowments is not an isolated or extraordinary 
phenomenon, but part of a wider trend in which elites of the Hellenistic 
period exerted greater power over the terms on which they gave. We see 
this in sales of priesthoods, which could offer a menu of resulting 
exemptions, and afforded potential liturgists greater freedom to define 
the terms and timing of their service.!°% Formal euergetism is perhaps 
the most familiar chapter in this history. But there is another, in which 
elites collaborated to diminish the individual burden of giving, and not 
necessarily to the benefit of state coffers. We see this development, 
I suggest, already in the Athenian symmory systems of the fourth cen- 
tury, or the public subscriptions that came to be so popular in the Hel- 
lenistic period,!9! or other such economic force-multiplication strategies. 

But a most striking case comes from Miletos, where, according to a 
decree of 211/10 BC, resources were tight and state revenues low. With no 
option to levy eisphora or reduce public salaries, the city voted to create 
an annuity fund.!9° Willing subscribers were to contribute 3,600 drachmas,!9 
in two instalments, on their own behalf or that of another, !$* and receive 


160 E.g. Syll? 1003. 24-30: &àv Sè drèp £&akioy toc dpaxnüg | ebpni Å iepmobvy 
kai Orcine Zem è npiépevos | Aauradapyiag Gyavoteciag innotpogiac | 
üpxi0gopíac yvuvaciapyiag: £v dé drèp nulpiag kai dioyidiac dpayuùc Gyopaont, 
Tes éolta Kai tpimpapyias Kai oikovoptiag Kai veonoítag | Kai npogiogopüc 
xpnpu&cov. 

161 Symmories: e.g. Christ (2006) 146-194 passim; subscriptions: Migeotte (1992). 

162 Milet L3 147.3-7 [VI.1 180]: 3-7: önog tà évAginovta v tài évgotOlu 
EVLAVTOL ropioOTjt SLVATHS kai GLUPEPOVTMWS TOI Amt. HITE eiolpopüg diù tadta 
yevon&vng nrò undevòg unte TOL puio009ópov àoailpéosgog Oé TO nenovnkévat 
Tag TE KOIVUS Kal Ths îdiag ÉKÜOTOU npoolóóoug VEVEVNUÉVNS Em nàsiova ETH 
Kata THY YOPav dgopiag (translation below); for the date see Wórrle (1988) 432-437. 

163 Perhaps an even talent in heavy Milesian drachmas: Sosin (2001b) 166-175. But 
against the suggestion see Migeotte (2012) 6-7. 

164 Milet 1.3 147.7-14: todg pèv BovAopévovs TOL NOAITOV À rolitiôov Sodvalı] 
| tht réie Spaypas tpıoxıkiag &Sakootag Dën adtav ij ón&p GAAwy, | TO toov 
brép éKkdotov TANV0c, ümoypóogo001 èv tpòg TOV droypappaltéa tig BovAñs čas 
ths óy6ómg totapévov tod Ilvaveyı@vog unvög, | diaypaget dè toig mì tig 
dnpociag tpanéCns tod Éynpionévou nalpaypfina pèv otathpas ÉKATOV, TO dè 
Aovwtóv Eoxatov ti OySOn<t> iotaluévov tod Aprsnıoıwvog tod ëm) KpitoBovAov. 
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in turn 30 drachmas, each, per month, until death,'!9° upon which payments 
would cease and the donor’s relatives receive 150 drachmas toward buri- 
al.!96 Miletos secured 39 contributions from 34 individuals.!9” This was a 
stunning achievement, especially since the decree claims the impossibility 
of eisphora owing to widespread impoverishment.!98 

If the state bank, which administered the capital, were to invest it at a 
reasonable and common rate of 12% per year, the fund would have yielded 
Miletos a meager 2,808 drachmas annually, until the beneficiaries started 
to die out; every death tipped the scale in the state’s favor. But until then, 
the state had to work hard to make this project pay. Investors, on the other 
hand, would recoup their cost simply by living another 10 years. Beyond 
that date the public bank had to be even more aggressive in order to avoid 
losses. It is therefore most striking that the decree contains a rider clarify- 
ing the ramifications of contributing on another’s behalf: 


if a person declares another name of a male or female citizen then the 
resulting stipend (siteresion) shall be given to him (i.e. the donor) 
while the declared are living. If the declarant predeceases then the 
declared shall receive the reserved sum for successive time.!9? 


165 Milet L3 147.16-18: dvti È tod 600évxog tà | quart Aanßaveıv Tape tig 
TOLEWS ópox uüc vpiákovta katà vla] | TV 8óvvov Ékactov, £oc dv Git. 

166 Milet 1.3 147.48—51: &ùv dé tives TOV SOVTOV TIL TOAEI TO Ekkeiuevov nA Doc 
&yılilmocı tòu Biov, tod pév 900évtog Kai tod éÉarpovpévov oitypEoion | 
anorerdoduı TOV STLOV, didbocda1 dè Eig Tapv xoig TPOONKODLOLV DITEP ExGOTOD 
OPAXHÈG &katóv TEVTHKOVTA. 

167 Recorded at Milet 1.3 147.87-104. 

168 Milet 1.3 147.3-7 [VI.1 180]: önog tà &vAsinovta v ro EveotOlTI EviavtTat 
TOpiooîi óvvatOg Kai cvugpepovtog THI duo, NTE eiolpopüg ù tadta 
yevopévng nò undevög Hire TOL po009ópov dgpallpéoe®g diù TO nenovnkévait 
TÁG TE Koivüg Kai tüc idiag ÉKÜOTOU Tpoclédovg yeyevnuévng Exi TAEiova Ern 
Kata THY xópav Gopiac; the precise meaning of this crucial phrase is uncertain. “So 
that the deficits in the current year may be provided for ably and to the benefit of the 
people without there being eisphora by anyone or reduction of wages” (i.e. without our 
having to levy such, or on condition of there being none such; so Migeotte, L’emprunt 
public 97 p. 306: “sans que personne verse pour cela de contribution et sans diminuer 
les salaires publics”); perhaps more simply: “... since there was no eisphora by any- 
one or reduction of wages” (i.e. such was attempted/mooted but failed/unattempted), or 
“... since there is no (sc. prospect of) eisphora by anyone or reduction of wages" (i.e. 
such was not even attempted, owing to the conviction that it would fail, or some other 
cause). 

19 Milet L3 147.72-75: &ùv dé me Étepov ünoypáyn Övona tõu TOMTOV À 
roA[ildov, didoo0a1  abrOi ré  ywónevov  owvtnpéoiov  Góvtov ` Com 
ànoyeypapluévov. ùv SÈ npozyhkinn ô Anoypüyas, Aoappavéto tov Epeäng | 
x póvov TO égarpovuevov ô Gnoypagesic. 
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A donor who gave on behalf of another received payment until that other 
person died, at which point the stipend was to cease; or, if the donor 
died first, the other was to receive the stipend until death. Such contribu- 
tions extended the state’s obligation beyond the life expectancy of the 
donor, to the advantage of beneficiaries and disadvantage of the fisc. 
Milesians were not demographers, but they could do the math. Of the 
39 donations, 22 were made on behalf of others, most probably sons and 
daughters;!7° of the 17 who contributed in their own names, two were 
females under the kyrieia of men not said to be their husbands, and so 
perhaps orphaned minors,!?! and two were male minors.!?? Thus, of all 
of the donations, roughly two thirds were made on behalf of a younger 
beneficiary or else by a young beneficiary on his or her own behalf. 
Even without knowing the ages of these beneficiaries it seems a safe 
assumption that many of them expected to live at least 11 years beyond 
the fund's creation. 

In a period of allegedly protracted and widespread impoverishment, 
both public and private, Milesian elites simply could not find the money 
to pay a ‘tax’. But for an annuity fund, nearly three dozen individuals 
managed to discover quite a huge sum of silver. Even fewer families: 
Günther has shown that roughly a third of the contributors may have 
belonged to only four extended families.!7? The decree asserts grave illi- 
quidity, but the decreed solution bespeaks something else: a liturgical 
class not only unwilling to part with its cash, but also quite able to bar 
the state from exercising a claim on their assets — not only that, but able 
also to frame and enact a bailout plan that was ostensibly "for the 


170 Only two donated on behalf of others and themselves: Herodes son of Zenon, 
Milet L3 147.89: 'Hpóiàng Znvovos brép “Exat@vbpov tod "Emtkpütov; 98: 
"Hpoióng Zhvovoc. Hestiaios son of Pantainos, 90-91: “Eotiaiog Havtafilvjov drèp 
AnoAXovióoo tod Méuvovoc; 98: ['E]lotiaiog Ilavraivov. 

7! Philoumene daughter of Heragoras, Milet L3 147.102: Diiovuévn “Hpaydpov 
Leta Kvptov ’Enikpatov tod Bátovoc; Metrodora daughter of Diophantos, 103-104: 
Mn:polóópa Atogadvtov petà Kvpiov Mépvovog tod Krnoinnov. Although 
Giinther (1992) 23-42, may well be right that Metrodora daughter of Diophantos was 
mother of Metrodora daughter of Athenagoras (84-85) and, in fact wife, of the same 
Athenagoras. 

172 Philinos son of Medeias, Milet L3 147.99-100: [®]Xîvog Mnôeiov pet’ 
énitpon@v Néovoc tod Mnôsiov Kai Epotiovog | vob AemKéotopos; also Pelleneus 
son of Prokritos, 101: IleAAnvedg Ipokpitov pet’ énitpdmov Zevätken tod 
Ilpoxpitov; both are likely to have been wards to older brothers (anyway to guardians 
with shared patronyms). 

173 Günther (1992) 24-29. 
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safeguard and salvation of the city," "^ but which carried serious risk of 
deepening the state’s debt while enriching the fortunate few. This novel 
mechanism, then, has the ring of a coordinated effort (by both family 
and class) to safeguard and enhance private wealth at the expense of 
civic financial wellbeing. It deploys a highly creative economic savvy 
cognate with that of Kritolaos and his peers, the landowners at Mylasa 
and Thespiai, the elite Delphians who took a gift from a king and turned 
it into a brilliant investment opportunity for themselves. 

The public face of all of these measures was periodic, modest, short- 
lived, popular payouts; but behind the scenes was a pattern of shrewd, 
and possibly collusive, personal enrichment on the part of elites. If any- 
one was a ‘loser’ in this story, it was the state, against whose claims on 
their wealth founders and their peers apparently developed an effective 
way to resist. 

Thus, when the Achaean councilmen refused Eumenes’ offer of 120 
endowed talents they were clearly thinking of the threat to autonomy that 
such will have posed — we should trust Apollonidas’ rousing speech on 
this score. But they also knew what they were giving up in terms of eco- 
nomic opportunities. And not just the salaries. Hellenistic elites knew very 
well how to put investments to work, and especially endowed funds; how 
to design and then market, through the deliberative and legislative process, 
endowments whose ostensible purposes were popular, civic-minded, tradi- 
tional, but whose operational benefits (inevitably unremarked in the 
decrees that gave life to endowments) were sharply skewed to the advan- 
tage of the very elites who gave, who drafted the regulations, who bor- 
rowed and leased from the funds, and even to the detriment of state fiscal 
health. Doubtless, Eumenes himself also had ulterior motives in proposing 
the endowment. But the Achaean councilmen knew that game and as 
devoted as they were to political self-determination, they also knew how 
to make charity sweet for the public, but even sweeter for themselves. 
That business, though, they would do on their own terms. 
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174 Milet L3 147.67, 76: eig ggf xai cotnpíav. The phrase was not Milesian 
boilerplate; restored at Milet 1.3 37.93-94: tadta dè siva sic [pvAaKT Vv kai cornlpiav 
ing | TÓAEOG. 
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A PETITION TO THE EPIMELETES DOROTHEOS IN TRINITY 
COLLEGE DUBLIN* 


Abstract: Hundreds of fragments from the Petrie papyri still remain 
unpublished today. This article offers the editio princeps of six frag- 
ments from Trinity College, Dublin (inv. Pap. Gr. folder 127), that 
were previously joined by Smyly and Clarysse. All six belong to a 
single petition (hypomnema) from the late third century BC, in which 
the village scribe of Tanis asks the epimeletes Dorotheos for help con- 
cerning problems with a grain shipment. 


A reassessment and re-edition of the Petrie papyri has long been a desid- 
eratum.! Some progress has been made, but hundreds of fragments 
remain unpublished and the editio princeps has in the meantime become 
even more obsolete.” The papyrus published here, Trinity College inv. 
Pap. Gr. folder 127, consists of six fragments, joined by Smyly and Clar- 
ysse on the basis of the handwriting and the fine quality of the papyrus. 
The document records a petition (hypomnema) to the epimeletes 
Dorotheos and can be dated to the reign of Epiphanes (cf. infra). 

Ptolemaic epimeletai were financial officials, but their precise func- 
tion is unclear. Their responsibilities resemble those of oikonomoi and 
&ni TOV npocóóov. The nì TOV TPOGdS@v seem to have superseded 
for the greatest part both the oikonomoi and epimeletai towards the end 
of the second century, but the relationship between the oikonomoi and 
epimeletai is difficult to determine. They appear together in several 
papyri and there is no clear distinction between their tasks and rank, at 
least not if all documents are taken in account.? 

The chronology of the institution of the office is also controversial. 
According to Clarysse and Hauben no epimeletes is attested before the 
reign of Philopator.° McGing cites two documents mentioning an epime- 
letes that may point to an earlier institution of the office, but concedes 


“I wish to express my gratitude to Willy Clarysse and Brian McGing for their indis- 
pensable support and comments. 

! Van "t Dack (1972). 

? New editions: Clarysse (1991); P. Count 12-21; Van Beek (forthcoming). 

3 For an overview of the evidence: McGing (2002) 51-64. 

4 For the &rì tov xpocóóov: Falivene (1991) 222; McGing (2002) 52; Salmenkivi 
(2003) 124. 

> In isolated papyri, distinctions can sometimes be made: Falivene (2012) 221-222; 
McGing (2002) 54-55. 

€ Clarysse & Hauben (1991) 51-53. 
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that their dating is doubtful.’ P Grad. 7 (= SB II 6280) was initially 
dated to the reign of Euergetes, but this has been corrected to that of 
Philopator.* The dating of the second document, P. Bad. II 13 (= SB VIII 
98002), recording a letter to the dioiketes Phoinix, is more complex.? 
McGing suggests a mid third-century date on the basis of palaeography, 
but late third century cannot be ruled out.!° Two other letters to Phoinix 
have been preserved (P. Hib. II 244 and P. Kóln XI 438). The last text 
belongs to the Theomnestos dossier, containing another papyrus men- 
tioning the epimeletes Agathokles (P. Köln XI 448). The latter is also 
mentioned in P. Strasb. II 103 and 104, which belong to the Hermias 
dossier, which is in turn closely linked to the Harmachis file. Falivene 
situates all these documents in the reign of Euergetes, and not in that of 
Philopator (the traditional date), on the basis of the following arguments: !! 


(1) P. Hib. II 244 is dated by Turner, the editor, to late Philadelphos or 
early Euergetes on the basis of its handwriting.'? As the text mentions 
a ninth year, a date under Euergetes indeed seems plausible. If the 
ninth year is attributed to the reign of Philopator, this is problematic 
for the dioiketes Phoinix, since Theogenes is attested as dioiketes for 
that year. Armoni e.a. argue that Phoinix might have been a hypodi- 
oiketes or a regional dioiketes.? But in P. Bad. II 13 “Phoinix is 
expected to act between, and above two different and distant districts 
(Saites and Herakleopolites), precisely as a dioiketes should do”. 

(2) Falivene agrees with Clarysse and Lanciers that the silver monetary 
standard is used in the Hermias file (contra Reekmans, who argues 
for the bronze standard), but according to her this would make a 
dating under Euergetes more plausible.!? 

(3) The eighth year mentioned in P. Strasb. II 562 and 563 (Harmachis 
file) can be situated in the reign of Euergetes, as at this time 
Agathokleia may have been old enough to own ships.!° 


7 McGing (2002) 52. 

8 Armoni e.a. (2006) 195. 

? Falivene (2012). 

10 McGing (2002) 52. 

!! Falivene (2012). 

12 Turner (1955) II 155. 

13 Armoni e.a. (2007) 83-84. Cf. Thomas (1978). 

14 Falivene (2012) 222. 

15 Clarysse & Lanciers (1989); Falivene (2012) 225; Reekmans (1948) 28. 

16 Falivene (2012) 224. For Agathokleia, daughter of Oinanthe of Samos and mistress 
of Philopator: Hauben (1975). 
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(4) Several documents from these files suggest extraordinary circum- 
stances: armed rebels (P. Köln XI 441), a strike (P. Strasb. II 95), 
distributions to soldiers (P. Strasb. II 95) and a requisition of all 
draught-animals from a certain area (P. Strasb. II 93). This is linked 
by Falivene to the aftermath of the Third Syrian War of 261-241 Bc." 


There are, however, several objections against each of these arguments 
in favor of the traditional date, which in my view should be maintained: 


(1) In P. Bad. II 13 Phoinix is asked to order the epimeletes of the Saite 
nome to provide freighters to the Herakleopolite nome. It does not 
seem improbable that one would write to the hypodioiketes in the 
Saite area on this occasion. Not all business involving distinct 
nomes had to be conducted through the central dioiketes. 

(2) The Hermias file records the payment of soldiers in a twelfth year. 
Heichelheim situates these documents under Euergetes, but gives no 
motivation for this.!? In fact, the use of the silver standard does not 
contradict a traditional dating under Philopator. The chronology of 
the monetary change under Philopator is problematic, but the twelfth 
year of Philopator (211/210 BC) seems to have been the transitory 
year, in which low prices in silver money and high prices in bronze 
money were used side by side 17 

(3) Agathokleia was certainly old enough to be in control of Philopator 
and his kingdom when Euergetes died (222 BC). But was she old 
enough to own ships eighteen years earlier (year 9 mentioned in 
P. Strasb. II 562 and 563)? Falivene argues that Agathokleia was 
older than her brother Agathokles, because he is said to have been 
Philopator's eromenos (Aristoph., Thesm. 1062). She also mentions 
another source, however, in which Agathokles is said to have been 
his hetairos, a more adult role (Athen. 6.251e). Next, it seems far- 
fetched that 6 ®iAondtwp 6 tig AyadorAgiag (Strab. 17.1.11) 
should be translated ‘Philopator, the son of Agathokleia’ to insinu- 
ate that Agathokleia was old enough to be Philopator’s mother. An 
interpretation as ‘the lover of Agathokleia’ or even more simply 
‘the one of Agathokleia’ seems more likely. Finally, even if Agath- 
okleia was old enough in 240/239 Bc to own ships, this does not 


17 Falivene (2012) 225. 

18 Heichelheim (1930) 26. 

19 Clarysse & Fischer-Bovet (2012); Clarysse & Lanciers (1989). 
20 Cf. Falivene (2012) 224. 
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exclude that she only came in the possession of these ships at a later 
age, in the ninth year of Philopator (214-213 BC). 

(4) The extraordinary circumstances can be attributed to the aftermath 
of the Fourth Syrian War (221-217 BC) as well. Philopator’s reign in 
fact marked the beginning of a long period of economic crisis and 
indigenous unrest.?! 


The petition to the epimeletes published here was handed in by the vil- 
lage scribe of Tanis. Due to the fragmentary character of the text, it is 
very difficult to reconstruct what exactly happened. Apparently the vil- 
lage scribe was responsible for a grain shipment in 207/206 Bc (cf. infra 
for date) and was blamed because the shipment was not delivered as 
planned. The men who transported the load (kovt@tita1) were involved 
in these problems. In this petition, the village scribe asks the epimeletes 
to write a letter to an unnamed chief of the police, who may perhaps 
have blocked the shipment. 

The main text is written against the fibers on the recto (plate 1). On 
the basis of line 12, we can conclude that each line contained 50 to 
60 characters (cf. infra). Probably the first line of the lower fragment of 
the recto (BovA[o]uévov) is part of the last line of the upper fragments 
(line 9). The dot behind BovA[lo]uéy@v seems to be part of the rau of 
[dro]uetpmoo and the proposed supplement would fit. The second 
smallest fragment cannot be situated precisely, but clearly belongs to the 
main text. The handwriting of the main text (m 1) is neat and suggests a 
date in the late third (broad x and t, respect for upper line) or early sec- 
ond century (large and curved p, anorganic connecting strokes). Another 
distinctive feature are the little dots that appear at the beginning of sev- 
eral words (£uob, Exted&vrog, Avôpovikov, àpytpuXakttn, Adoat). 
The docket on the verso (plate 2) is written in a different hand (m 2), 
trained but more cursive. The y-shaped + fits a late third to early second- 
century dating. The first line of the recto, stating the date, was clearly 
added to the main text, but cannot be attributed with certainty to the 
writer of the main text or the docket (so possibly a third hand: m 3). 

Another hypomnema to an epimeletes named Dorotheos was submit- 
ted by Petosiris, a tanner from Krokodilon polis (P. Petrie II 32.1 = 
P. Petrie III 36 d). In this document too, an added first line states the 
date. Moreover, both petitions originate from Petrie's excavations in 


?! Cf. Veisse (2004). 
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Gurob and show the same structure (receiver — sender — genitive abso- 
lute at the beginning, appeal to Dorotheos’ pràavoporia in future per- 
fect tense at the end). In the Prosopographia Ptolemaica (I 939 = VII 
939) the two references are attributed to the same person; this seems 
correct. 


Trinity College inv. Pap. Gr. folder 127 
Date: August 27, 202 BC 
Dimensions: 8.8x10.5 cm (upper left part), 7x8 cm (upper right part), 
22 x 7 cm (lower part), 4 x 5,5 cm (middle fragment), 1.5 x 2.7 cm (lower 
left fragment) 


Recto: 
1 m 3 yéyp(antat) yp(an) (€tovc) y Ensio KY. 
2 ml Ampoéar EnilueAneni rapa NN kouoyponuolteog Tavews. 
3 "Enod éxte0é[vtog &]pyaotnpıov 
4 Tod 1 (Erovg) Tup[oò aptapas x ] kexeipoypóqn- 
5 Ka dropetp[moar ] thy dè kpv 
6 toic KOVT@T[iTatg yeylovotos nò 
7 Avöpovikov "ou ]tov tov Kottàv 
8 Tapédorav [ NN tolı dpyipvraxkimn. 
9 ‘Huòv dè [ ]. BovX[o]uévov [ano]uerpnoat 
10 [ 1 L.] Kat voi K[ovt]@<ti>taig Kadorı tetoyueda 
Il f -ra]tpos ô dpyipvAglxi]tme tig Koung gou un adtor ypay[ntc] 
12 [Af&todpév os &&v] cot paivnrot o[vv]tééar ypayaı Adour tov rupd[v r]apà 
13 [ Tovtov yàp] yevousvov Eo[6]ue0a ths Tapa God pràdavo[p]otiag 
14 — [t]et[evyotec.] ^ “Evtbyet. | 
Verso: 
15 m 2 [ LE Deel ] ..0¢ ô Tapa Ba(oıkıkod) ypa(Lpatéms) 


£naxoA.ovOncas TO 15 (Eros) uevpriog[1]v Eng "Ereno à 
16 [ Jo, mm. E deel ].€ . KEYELPOYPAONKEV tois YPAUHATEDOLV. 


Fragment: 

1 ml[ .. émotjoAno.[ .. ] 
2 [ E Tsao. e") 

3 [ .. ]xad6t.[ .. ] 


Recto: (m 3) ‘Document written in year 3, Epeiph 23. (m 1) To Dorotheos, 
epimeletes, from NN, village scribe of Tanis. I have been posted ... ergaste- 
rion ... in year 16 for x artabas of wheat ... I have made a written oath to the 
scribes that I have measured ... the barley to the kontotitai ... by Andronikos 
... of Koitai ... they have given ... to the chief of the police. We ... wanting 
to measure ... and to the kontotitai, as we have been ordered ... -patros, the 
chief of the police of the village, if you don’t write to him. I ask you, there- 
fore, if it seems good to you, to order a letter to be written to release the 
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wheat from ... For when this is accomplished, we will have obtained your 
benevolence. Farewell.” 

Verso: (m 2) ‘...0s, the assistant of the royal scribe has agreed to deliver the 
sixteenth year before Epeiph | ... has made a written oath to the scribes.’ 


1 — This line was added in Dorotheos’ office on Epeiph 23 of year 3. 
There are no parallels for the abbreviation yeyp yp; the supplement 
is only tentative. Lines 4 and 15 mention an earlier sixteenth year, 
in which some trouble has occurred. As the handwriting suggests a 
late third or early second-century dating, the sixteenth and third 
years have to be situated either in the reigns of Euergetes and 
Philopator, or of Philopator and Epiphanes, or of Epiphanes and 
Philometor. If one situates the occurrence of year 16 under Euer- 
getes or Epiphanes, who ruled for 26 and 25 years respectively, the 
petition would have been written more than ten years after the first 
events. If the two events are attributed to the sixteenth year of the 
reign of Philopator (207/206 Bc) and the third year of the reign of 
Epiphanes (August 27, 202 Bc, a year earlier than suggested in Pros. 
Ptol. VII 939), this leaves a gap of only five or four years between 
them. Another petition to Dorotheos (P. Petrie II 32.1 = P. Petrie II 
36 d) reached his office on Mesore 17 of year 8. On the basis of the 
huge sums of bronze money that appear in the text, the petition has 
previously been situated under Epiphanes or Philometor.?? A dating 
under Epiphanes (September 19, 197 BC) seems most plausible on 
the basis of this new petition. Both documents were, therefore, writ- 
ten somewhat later than the bulk of the Petrie papyri. 

2 — Given the similarities between this petition and P. Petrie II 32.1 
(7 P. Petrie III 36 d) mentioned above, it is clear that this document 
was addressed to the epimeletes (ënuueAntit]) of the Arsinoite 
nome, Dorotheos, who was in office during Epiphanes' reign, as 
argued above. Several texts associate epimeletai with the grain sup- 
ply and here also the petitioner writes to Dorotheos about problems 
arising from a faulty grain shipment.? Tanis is a village (kome) in 
the meris of Herakleides, not far from Philadelpheia.”* 


22 Cadell & Le Rider (1997) 45-46; Mahaffy & Smyly (1905) 78; Pros. Ptol. I 939, 
V 12934. 

2 Cf. McGing (2002) 61-62. 

24 Monson (2012) 2-3; Uytterhoeven (2003). 
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3-4 — P. Tebt. III 1.774, another petition from the early second century 
BC containing a passive form of Extiönni with a personal subject 
(Ammonios, the petitioner), furnishes a parallel for éuoù 
Exted&vroc. Lines 21-23 of this text read as follows: 


kai éxtideuar tvpov ap(t.) Ag xai pe[tà] 

“HAtodapov tò aùtò Epyaotnpıov to 16 [(Etog) Kai] 

éxtioguor nup@v G[p(t.)] t 

Since traditional translations of &xtißnunt, such as ‘to explain’ or 
‘to account for’, do not satisfy in this case, the editors translate 
this verb as a passive form in its most basic meaning, ‘to publish’ 
or ‘to post’: “and I am posted for 1500 artabas of wheat, and with 
Heliodoros of the same store (= the ergasterion of Boubastos) for 
the seventeenth year, I have been posted for 300 artabas of 
wheat".?? This would mean that the amounts of wheat for which 
Ammonios (and in the second case also Heliodoros) was responsi- 
ble were made public by the authorities. While the exact meaning 
of this expression remains uncertain, the similarities with the peti- 
tion to Dorotheos are striking. The komogrammateus of Tanis, 
also operating from an ergasterion, was 'posted' for a certain 
amount of wheat as well, in the sixteenth year of Philopator, but 
the wheat was not delivered as planned. On the basis of this paral- 
lelism mvp[oò] may be supplemented on line 4, followed by 
åptáßas, possibly abbreviated. 

The location of the ergasterion in question is lost in the lacuna. 
Duttenhófer argues that the Ptolemaic ergasteria in the Arsinoite 
nome served as central offices controlling multiple thesauroi in a 
certain region. She identifies four ergasteria in the Herakleides 
meris: in Boubastos, in the Exo Topoi, in Philadelpheia and in the 
area of Philopator and Soknopaiou Nesos.”° Clarysse and Müller 
add Bakchias to the list of settlements with an ergasterion in the 
Herakleides meris. They also criticize Duttenhófer's interpretation 
and distinguish between ergasteria as bookkeeping facilities and 
thesauroi as storage facilities. This explains why ergasteria are 
attested in smaller settlements as well.” Recently, Fati has put for- 


? Hunt & Smyly (1933) 205. 

26 Duttenhófer (1993). The Exo Topoi were a distinct administrative area at the 
entrance and eastern border of the Fayum: cf. Uytterhoeven (2009) 304-309. 

2? Clarysse & Müller (2004). 
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ward that the ergasterion of Boubastos and that of the Exo Topoi 
are in fact one and the same office, in the line of Duttenhöfer’s 
hypothesis of central ergasteria coordinating multiple thesauroi.8 
The ergasterion referred to in our petition was probably situated 
near Tanis, as the village scribe was involved in its activities. Tanis 
never appears among the Exo Topoi in the papyrological record; the 
village rather seems to have been situated right outside the borders 
of this administrative area. This leaves open two possibilities: either 
Tanis possessed an ergasterion of its own, previously unattested 
and fitting into Clarysse’s and Miiller’s hypothesis of ergasteria in 
more modest localities, or the text refers to the known ergasterion 
of Philadelpheia, which was situated nearby. In the Roman period, 
grain from Tanis was delivered to the sitologoi in Philadelpheia.?? 
And the lacuna on line 3 leaves ample space for tò nepi 
DiAGSEAMELAV EPYAOTNPLOV. 

The text provides a rare attestation of the word kovt@titng. This 
term has been interpreted traditionally as a man pushing a punt 
(kovtoxóv) with a pole (Kovtdc) against the river bed.?? Diodoros 
states that these ships were used to navigate the Tigris.*' According to 
Appian the Ptolemaic war fleet included 2000 kovtmté.** It is 
unlikely, however, that small vessels, pushed forward with poles, 
would be used to navigate deep waters and wage war. Moreover, 
P. Hib. I 39 records a royal Kovtmtov carrying grain. As Kovt@té 
are identified with punts solely on etymological basis, it seems more 
plausible in respect to the available sources that, at least from the 
Ptolemaic period, covt@tà were vessels of a more considerable size. 
P. Oxy. III 636 provides a good parallel for yeyovétog ró.” 

At the end of the line the place-name Koitai can be read. This topo- 
nym was used to refer to two adjacent villages in the meris of Her- 
akleides: Aivveog Koitn and Ovvicóv Koitn. Their precise loca- 
tion is unclear: they must have been situated in the southern or 
north-eastern part of the district, while Tanis was located on the 
eastern border of the Herakleides meris. Both villages shared the 


Fati (2012). 

Hagedorn (2012). 

Most recently Khalil (2012) 43. 

Diod. 19.12. 

App., Prooem. 10. 

Transcribed in Stud. Pal. IV, p. 114-115. 
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same komogrammateus, but were largely independent from each 
other in other respects, as most texts that refer to Aivveog Koitn 
and 'Ovvitàv Koitn do not mention them together.* The petition 
to Dorotheos offers a new clue: probably the name of the village 
was preceded by the name and title of an official. This must have 
been another official than the komogrammateus (...]tov), which 
would suggest a stronger administrative unity between both villages 
than recognised so far. 

Andronikos cannot be identified with any known individual. Due to 
the large lacuna, it is unsure whether he is the official of Koitai 
referred to. 

The verb could be either tap£óoka (with the nu initiating the fol- 
lowing word) or tapédokav. A third person plural form, possibly 
referring to the kontotitai, seems most plausible, as we would rather 
expect an article after the verb than a word starting with a nu. 

A new sentence starts with a first person plural pronoun. On lines 
10 and 13 verbs in first person plural appear. It seems unlikely that 
this form actually refers to a group of people, as in that case the text 
would start with one petitioner and end with multiple petitioners. 
It seems more plausible that the village scribe refers to himself 
alternately in singular or in generalizing plural.?? 


10 — We cannot rule out that toig k[ovtJotaic was a valid spelling 


variant, since the word is very rare (see also P. Cair. Zen. HI 59492; 
P. Grenf. 1 9; possibly PSI VI 551). But as we have no parallel 
sources, it is more plausible to correct toic k[ovt]o<ti>ta1g in this 
line and supplement toic kovt@t[ita1c] in line 6. 


11 — The chief of police in question (Pros. Ptol. VIII 4608 b) is not 


attested elsewhere and cannot even be identified with certainty with 
the chief mentioned in line 8. Probably his name ends with -matpoc, 
for other names with -tpoc are very rare. Before this nominative 
form a verb is expected. The assimilation of &àv to Zou is typical 
for the third century BC.* 


12 — These concluding formulae are typical of Ptolemaic petitions to 


kings or high officials.” The proposed supplement seems plausible 
considering the measurements: for this line 22 cm of papyrus has 


Hoogendijk (2007) 132-134. 
Cf. Mayser (1926) 40-42. 
Mayser & Schmoll (1970?) 204. 
Cf. Di Bitonto (1968). 
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been preserved, with 41 characters and a 2 cm margin. This makes 
a rough average of 0,5 cm for each individual character. As papyrus 
rolls were normally 30 cm in height, the lost part must have meas- 
ured 8 cm. Subtracting a 2 cm margin, this leaves room for about 
12 characters. Still, some less attested alternatives for the first sup- 
plement are possible. Sometimes o£ or cor was omitted from the 
formula and/or obv added. Similar constructions with ôetv were 
also used. Be that as it may, on the basis of this line we can calcu- 
late that each line contained 50 to 60 characters. The object of 
Adoat has to be a short male accusative noun with a rho. Tupov 
seems to be the only plausible option: perhaps Dorotheos was asked 
to write a letter to the chief of police to lift the blockage of a grain 
shipment. It must be noted, however, that the traces before the rho 
are not ideal to make for an ypsilon. 

13 — The preposition tapà was followed by a personal or place name, 
perhaps Koitai. It could also have been the beginning of the word 
napaypňua. The genitive absolute toótou yevopévov is also 
recorded without yàp, but we have opted for this supplement on the 
basis of the other petition to Dorotheos (P. Petrie II 32.1 = P. Petrie 
III 36 d) and the ample room in the lacuna. 

15-16 — Unfortunately the verso has been badly preserved. The reading 
Ba(OlArkod) ypa(puuatémc) was suggested by Smyly, in his unpub- 
lished notebooks on the inedited Petrie papyri, studied by Vanaver- 
beke for his licentiate thesis. Unfortunately, we cannot identify 
this assistant of the royal scribe with another individual from the 
text. The construction of énakoAovO1]cac with a future infinitive is 
problematic, but no other reading seems possible. Further there is 
mention of the delayed grain delivery for the sixteenth year and the 
written oath, sworn by the village scribe. 


KU Leuven Gert BAETENS 
PhD Fellow, Research Foundation Flanders gert.baetens@arts.kuleuven.be 
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THE SHRINES OF HATHOR AND AMENHOTEP IN WESTERN 
THEBES IN THE PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 


Abstract: The archive of Totoes (P. Tor. Botti and PSI IX 1016-1025) 
contains references to a temple of Hathor ‘on the mountain’ and a 
temple of Hathor ‘in the necropolis’. On the basis of the information 
in the archive and additional archaeological evidence, it can be shown 
that both terms refer to the temple of Hathor in Deir el-Medina. The 
opinion that there still existed a sanctuary of Hathor in Deir el-Bahari 
in the Ptolemaic period cannot be maintained. The terms ‘upper ml’ 
and ‘lower m!’ of Amenhotep son of Hapu in the same archive do not 
necessarily designate two sanctuaries in Deir el-Bahari: the ‘lower ml’ 
may have been a chapel located close to Amenhotep's mortuary tem- 
ple or in another area of the Theban necropolis. 


In the proceedings of the 26th International Congress of Papyrology 
Claudia Tirel Cena discusses the documentary evidence for the cults in 
the Ptolemaic Hathor temple of Deir el-Medina!. This evidence mainly 
consists of the Greek and demotic papyri from the so-called archive of 
Totoes. These papyri were discovered in 1905 in two jars in a house near 
the temple precinct of Deir el-Medina?. The archive contains 54 papyri 
(45 demotic — of which 3 with a Greek subscript — and 9 Greek), and 
they span a period of almost a century (194-100 BC). One of the ques- 
tions that arose shortly after the publication of the Greek papyri by 
Vitelli in 1929 (PSI IX 1014-1025) was the identity of the temples of 
Hathor (or Aphrodite for the Greeks), that were designated in the archive 
by the epithets ‘in the necropolis’ and ‘on the mountain’. Among Greek 
papyrologists a consensus grew that these names were used for the well- 
preserved Hathor temple in Deir el-Medina and a Hathor chapel in the 
middle court of the temple of Hatshepsut in Deir el-Bahari respectively; 
this opinion remained largely unchallenged even after Botti’s publica- 
tion of the demotic papyri in 1967 (P. Tor. Botti). The only scholar who 
explicitly formulated an opinion to the contrary was P.W. Pestman, who 
concluded in 1981 that both designations were used for the Hathor tem- 
ple in Deir el-Medina?. Hidden in a footnote and not substantiated by a 
detailed discussion of the evidence, his opinion went unnoticed in later 


! Tirel Cena (2012). 

? See PSI IX 14: “una casa di abitazione di qualche importanza, a poche diecine di 
metri dal recinto del tempio”. For an overview of the archive, see www.trismegistos.org/ 
archive/248. 

3 Pestman (1981) 95 n. 1 (see also n. 20 below). 
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publications. In her short overview of the scholarly discussion, Claudia 
Tirel Cena does not reach a clear-cut conclusion and pleads for further 
investigation: “La questione merita comunque ulteriori approfondimenti 
que tengano conto dei dati archeologici e della storia precedente della 
capella di Hathor a Deir el-Bahari ..."^. The present contribution offers 
this more in-depth discussion, taking into account both the documentary 
and the archaeological evidence. In doing so, I will also touch upon the 
subject of the identification of the sanctuaries of Amenhotep, son of 
Hapu, which appear in the same archive. I hope to show that some long- 
standing opinions about the cultic landscape in Western Thebes in the 
Ptolemaic period need to be changed. 

My investigation starts with the Greek papyri. PSI IX 1016 (129 BC) 
concerns the sale of fju£pat Gyvevticai (‘days of purification’, 1. 4, 
1. 29) £v igpót Agposdtoiat KaAov(u&voı) A00p Noveuovieceua £v 
toig KATA TODS TOV Me(uvoveiov) tápos (ll. 11-15, 11. 32-34). 
Spiegelberg recognized Novepovtsospa, as the Greek transcription of 
the demotic expression hnw.t imnt Dm3, ‘Mistress of the West of 
Djeme'*. He identified the shrine of Hathor, ‘Mistress of the West of 
Djeme', with the Ptolemaic temple of Deir el-Medina and, this seems to 
have been accepted ever since". In all of the Ptolemaic reliefs from this 
temple Hathor bears the shorter title ‘Mistress of the West'?; somewhat 
surprisingly the full form ‘Mistress of the West of Djeme’ is only found 
in a relief from the time of Augustus in a small chapel at the back of the 
temple?. In the Thoth temple in Qasr el-Aguz, dating from the reign of 
Ptolemy VIII, the goddess is called *Hathor, Mistress of the West ... 
who resides in Djeme (hrj-ib Dsmwt)’, in a scene that refers to her tem- 
ple in Deir el-Medina!°. 

In the Greek papyri from the archive we also find transactions regard- 
ing ‘days of purification’ év xt àxó Poppa pépet Mep(vovéov) &ri 


4 Tirel Cena (2012) 760. 

> In PSI IX 1019 (110 BC) and 1022 (106 BC) the same temple appears, but without 
the epithet Novepovtecepa. 

6 See PSI IX 21, commentary ad 1. 33; Spiegelberg (1928) 24-26. Cf. Ray (1981) 5 
and Pestman (1993) 431. 

7 Wilcken (1930) 76; Bataille (1952) 95; Grunert (1979) 75 n. 42; Vandorpe (1995) 
228; Montserrat & Meskell (1997) 182 n. 9; Lajtar (2006) 45; Dunand (2010) 48. 

8 du Bourguet & Gabolde (2002) 203-205 (index). 

? du Bourguet & Gabolde (2002) 8184 line 4; cf. §190. 

10 Mallet (1909) 48; for the meaning of hrj-ib, see recently Eaton (2012). For a dis- 
cussion of the scene, see below p. 119. 
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tod Gpov Agpodicigiov!!. The interpretation ri tod Spov (‘on the 
border’) by the first editor Vitelli was later questioned by Wilcken, who 
proposed to emend nì tod d6pov<c>, (“‘auf dem Berge’ oder ... ‘auf 
dem Wüstenboden’”); in his opinion this sanctuary was different from 
the Deir el-Medina temple, though he did not offer an identification”. 
Wilcken’s emendation was questioned by Bataille, who returned to the 
reading &ni tod Öpov and understood the ‘border’ to be the boundary 
between the district Peri Thebas and the Pathyrites; he identified the 
temple with the Hathor shrine in the middle court of the temple of Hat- 
shepsut in Deir el-Bahari'®. 

The publication of the demotic papyri from the Totoes archive in 
1967 (P. Tor. Botti) showed that Wilcken’s suggestion was right. In the 
demotic documents we indeed find a temple called irpj n H.t-Hr hnw.t 
imnt nt hr p3 dw Dm3 (‘temple of Hathor, Mistress of the West, on the 
mountain of Djeme’)'*. Notwithstanding this new evidence, however, 
Bataille’s identification with the Hathor chapel in Deir el-Bahari 
remained largely unquestioned!, no doubt because the temple of Hat- 
shepsut is built against the mountain cliff and because the Greek docu- 
ments locate the temple àv ou ano Poppa péper Mepvovéiov, which 
would seem to favour a location in the northern part of the necropolis. 

On the basis of the demotic papyri, the identification of the ‘Hathor 
temple on the mountain’ with the chapel in Deir el-Bahari, however, can 
no longer be upheld. In P. Tor. Botti 1 (187 BC) the editor read the name 
of the temple as rpj H.t-Hr hnw.t imnt Dm3 hnw.t imnt nty hr t3 sbt n 
Dms, which he translated as “tempio di Hathor, signora dell’Occidente 
di Djeme, signora dell’Occidente, che trovasi sul muro di Djeme” 
(p. 28). Zauzich corrected the first part of the expression into rpj H.t-Hr 
hnw.t imnt M3 (.t) hnw.t imnt (‘Temple of Hathor, Mistress of the West, 
and Maat, Mistress of the West" Up. But the translation ‘which is upon 
the wall of Djeme' must also be corrected. The masculine noun p3 sbt 
was used to designate the wall of Djeme (Medinet Habu)!’, but a temple 


€ 


11 PSI IX 1020 11. 6-7 (110 BC); PSI IX 1018 I. 11 (107 BC). 
12 Wilcken (1930) 76. 
3 Bataille (1952) 60-61, 96-97. 
14 P. Tor. Botti 1: 187 BC; P. Tor. Botti 6: 150 BC; P. Tor. Botti 7: 143 BC; P. Tor. 
Botti 8; 137 Bc; P. Tor. Botti 9: 134 Bc. 
'S Quaegebeur (1974) 50; Grunert (1979) 76 n. 45 (with some hesitation); Vandorpe 
(1995) 227-228; Vandorpe (2004) 193-194; Lajtar (2006) 45; O’Connell (2007), 254-255. 
16 Zauzich (1971) 44. 
17 Pestman (1993) 413-414. 
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‘upon the wall of Djeme’ does not make much sense. As Botti already 
recognized both in his transcription and his index (p. 254), we are in fact 
not dealing with a masculine noun but with the feminine 13 sbt, which 
means ‘the hill’!*. This temple ‘on the hill of Djeme’ must be the same 
as the shrine that is called ‘temple of Hathor, Mistress of the West, on 
the mountain of Djeme’ in the other demotic papyri from the archive and 
the temple ‘on the mountain’ of the Greek papyri. The fact that P. Tor. 
Botti 1 associates Maat with Hathor leads to the identification of the 
shrine: they were the principal deities of the Ptolemaic temple of Deir 
el-Medina, where they were worshipped in the central naos!?. The con- 
clusion that the temple of Hathor ‘on the mountain’ is the temple of Deir 
el-Medina thus seems indisputable”. 

This identification is not invalidated by the location of the temple £v 
ro and Poppa péper Mepvovétov. Pestman has shown that the name 
tà Mepvóveta could not only designate the town of Djeme — Medinet 
Habu, and more generally the necropolis on the west bank (in which 
southern part Deir el-Medina lies), but also an administrative district that 
included the town of Medinet Habu in the southern part (tò OO vótou 
uépoc Tov Meuvoveiov) and Deir el-Medina in the northern part (tò 
ano Poppa uépos tov Meuvoveiov); the northern boundary of the 
district was probably situated somewhere between Deir el-Medina and 
Dra abu'l-Naga?!. 

The connection between the temple in Deir el-Medina and ‘the moun- 
tain’ is not surprising. Deir el-Medina lies in a small valley between the 
isolated hill of Qurnet Murai and the Theban mountain range, which is 
dominated by the pyramid shaped peak of el-Qorn. Furthermore, Hathor, 
Mistress of the West, was always associated with the Theban hills, which 


18 See Erichsen (1954), 423, s.v. sbt. Grunert (1979) 65, and Pestman (1981) 95 n. 1, 
already have the correct interpretation and translation, but in CDD ‘m’ (2010), 35, 
s.v. M3'.t, we still find the translation ‘chapel ... which is on the wall of Djeme’. 

' du Bourguet & Gabolde (2002) 1-46. 

20 It is remarkable that most demotists have accepted this identification without dis- 
cussion. Botti identified all the Hathor shrines in the demotic papyri from the Totoes 
archive with the temple of Deir el-Medina, but he did not give any argumentation and did 
not use the information of the Greek papyri (P. Tor. Botti, p. 16). In the same way, M. el- 
Amir regarded ‘on the mountain’ as a variant of ‘in the necropolis’, without discussing 
the diverging opinion of previous scholars such as Wilcken and Bataille: el-Amir (1959), 
68-69; el-Amir (1969) 99. In more recent discussions of the transactions of liturgical days 
in the Totoes archive the question is not treated: Felber (1993) 52-54 (see the erroneous 
identification on p. 53: “Hathortempel von Djeme"); Kaplony-Heckel (2012) 37-38. 

?! Pestman (1993) 412-413. 
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were thought to provide an entrance to the netherworld. She is often 
depicted as a cow coming out of a mountain in the vignette to spell 186 
of the Book of Dead”, in Ramesside tombs in Western Thebes, on cof- 
fins and numerous other artifacts”. 

If the ‘temple on the mountain’ is the temple of Deir el-Medina, we 
must consider the possibility that the ‘temple in the necropolis’ is a dif- 
ferent Hathor shrine: the epithet Noveuovtecena (hnw.t imnt Dm3), 
which is associated with this temple, may also have been used for the 
goddess in other places in the Memnoneia. The demotic name of the 
temple — rpj n H.t-Hr hnw.t imnt nty hr h3s.t n Dm3 (‘the temple of 
Hathor, mistress of the West, which is in the necropolis of Djeme’)* 
— does not allow a precise location, because the designation 13 h3s.t n 
Dm3 was used for the whole necropolis of Western Thebes?. The Greek 
name seems to contain a more precise geographical indication, but the 
interpretation of the element àv toig Kata toùg Tov Me(uvoveiov) 
t6 oic is problematic. Which noun could be hiding behind tobc? The 
most obvious solution would be to supplement tüpovg, but it remains 
unclear what could be meant by the expression. Maybe we have to take 
‘Memnoneia’ here in its restricted meaning of the village of Djeme — 
Medinet Habu and its surrounding plain. The preposition Katé could 
then either mean ‘near’ the graves of Medinet Habu or on ‘opposite’ 
slopes of the hill of Qurnet Murai?°, because the tombs on the western 
side of the hill are associated with Deir el-Medina and those on the east- 
ern side with Medinet Habu”. Bataille rejected the supplement tagovc, 
but his alternative dvOp@rovg, meaning ‘among the graves, amidst the 
people of the Memnoneia’ is not convincing??. Why should the scribes 
have felt the need to specify that the inhabitants of the Memnoneia were 
buried in the necropolis of the Memnoneia? Whatever the correct solu- 
tion may be, the connection of the Hathor temple with the necropolis 


2 See Hornung (1999) 22 pl. 8. 

2 For a discussion of the meaning of this representation, see Liptay (2003) and Arafa 
(2007). 

2 P. Tor. Botti 2: 194 Bc; P. Tor. Botti 4: 159 BC. 

25 Pestman (1993) 414. 

26 For the meaning of Kat, see Mayser (1934 = 1970) 31: “gegenüber, in der Umge- 
bung, Gegend". Cf. Montserrat & Meskell (1997) 182 n. 9: “alongside the graves of the 
Memnoneia". 

27 Strudwick (2003) 178. 

28 Bataille (1952) 236-237, followed by Lajtar (2006) 45, who translates “the temple 
... (which lies) among the tombs of the inhabitants of the Memnoneia". 
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does not speak against the identification with the temple of Deir el- 
Medina, as the New Kingdom graves on the slopes surrounding the vil- 
lage were being (re-)used well into the Ptolemaic period”. 

Two Greek papyri from the Totoes archive confirm that ‘the Hathor 
temple on the mountain’ and the ‘the Hathor temple in the necropolis’ 
are indeed both designations for the temple of Deir el-Medina. These 
texts, PSI IX 1019 and 1020, were written on the same date (4 Decem- 
ber 110 BC) by Apollonios, the acting agoranomos of the Memnoneia. 
Despite his function as Greek notary and his Greek name, Apollonios 
seems to have been an Egyptian, whose awkward use of the Greek lan- 
guage often obscures the correct interpretation of his tests, PSI IX 
1019 is a homological deed of cession by which Imouthes, a priest of 
Min, declares that he has received 13 bronze talents from Pikos and his 
sister Tatehathyris (the future wife of Totoes) and that he cedes ten days 
of purification in the Hathor temple in the necropolis to them: Kai 
éCiotao0at (1. dpiotacda1) dno ñuepõv ðéka iepov ÜYVEDTIKOV ... 
£v Lepet Agpodicior Kadovuevn App Ev toig Kata TOÙG TOM 
Meuvovéov ta@oic (Il. 5-9). In PSI IX 1020 Pikos and Tatehathyris 
lease ten days of purification (ll. 14-15), which are in their possession 
(11. 5-6), to Imouthes; these days are connected with toD ... £v Tot G10 
Boppà pépet Meu(vovéov) ni Tod ópo«uc» AgpodtotsEton (Il. 6-7). 
The lease is for one day per month during a period of ten months and for 
a price of 100 drachms per month. The traditional view that the two 
temples are different leads to the somewhat surprising situation that 
Imouthes sells ten liturgical days in one shrine and on the same day 
leases ten days in another temple*!. It is far more logical to assume a 
sale-and-leaseback operation: Imouthes sells ten days in the temple of 
Deir el-Medina and immediately leases them back from the new own- 
ers*’. The nature of the transaction is not totally clear?, but it may have 
been the result of Imouthes' urgent need for cash. 


29 The extent of this re-use may, however, have been rather limited: see Strudwick 
(2003) 176-177, 184. 

30 See Pestman (1989) 150-151. 

3! That the 10 days belong to a different temple was assumed by Wilcken (1930) 78, 
and Grunert (1979) 72. 

?? This is also the opinion of Taubenschlag (1955) 385 (who, however, does not dis- 
cuss the identity of the two Hathor shrines), and Pestman (1978) 194 n. 1. 

33 Pestman (1978) 194 n. 1, recognized the verb &6G(vetosv) on the verso of PSI IX 
1019 and concludes: “le débiteur est sans doute Imouthés". Pestman's hypothesis that the 
transaction also included a loan is, however, not sure: Messeri Savorelli (1980) 238 n. 88, 
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On the basis of all the evidence discussed above, we must accept Pest- 
man’s conclusion: “L’insieme dei documenti dell’archivio prova che 
non si tratta di due temple diversi ... ma di un solo”. It remains unclear 
why two designations were used alternatively for the temple of Deir el- 
Medina throughout the second century, sometimes even by the same 
notary?. The use of the two terms can probably be explained by the 
particular topographical situation of the Theban necropolis and by the 
traditional connection the ancient Egyptians made between the concepts 
‘mountain’, ‘necropolis’ and ‘desert’. The demotic word bier only has 
the meaning ‘necropolis’ and ‘desert’, but the hieroglyphic h3s.t, Greek 
ópoc and Coptic Too also denote the concept ‘mountain’, and it is 
not always clear which translation makes the most sense?*. While the 
denomination ‘necropolis of Djeme’ was widely used to designate the 
necropolis of Western Thebes, Ptolemaic period references to the name 
‘mountain / hill of Djeme’ only occur, as far as we know, in the Totoes 
archive". However, the term is so general that it was probably not a 


doubts that there is a direct relation between the recto and the verso of the papyrus. Kap- 
lony-Heckel (2009) discusses several examples of leases of liturgical days, which are in fact 
used to repay a loan (see especially 1285-1286; 1294-1295 nr. 19; 1299-1300 nr. 23, 1453- 
1454), but these documents do not provide an exact parallel to PSI IX 1019 and 1020. 

34 Pestman (1981) 95 n. 1. Grunert (1979) 75 n. 42, came to the opposite conclusion, 
but his arguments are not convincing. In his opinion P. Tor. Botti 2, where Psenminis 
purchases liturgical days in the temple ‘in the necropolis’, and P. Tor. Botti 1, where the 
same person acquires days in the shrine ‘on the hill’, show that both temples are different: 
“bei Identität hätte der Käufer von unterschiedlichen Verkäufern zwei Mal das gleiche 
Objekt (partiell) gekauft". Re-consolidation of divided property was, however, typical in 
the Ptolemaic period, as is illustrated by P. Tor. Botti 9: Totoes’ father Zmanres acquired 
his 56 liturgical days in the temple from no less than 8 different owners. See for instance 
also Muhs (2008) 190 (houses in Hawara). 

3 Not only the agoranomos Apollonios (see above), but also the Egyptian notary 
Harsiesis: in P. Tor. Botti 4 (159 BC) he calls the temple of Hathor ‘temple in the necro- 
polis’ and in P. Tor. Botti 9 (134 BC) ‘temple on the mountain’. 

36 See CDD “h” (2006), 8-11, s.v. biet, 

37 Hieroglyphic: WB III 234-236 s.v. bist h3s.tjw; Greek: Cadell & Rémondon 
(1967) 343-349 (where the evidence from the Totoes archive is not discussed); Coptic: 
Crum (1939) 440-441, s.v. TOOY. 

38 This ambiguity is for instance illustrated by Hathor’s title hnw.t n.t h3s.t imnt.t in a 
scene in the temple of Deir el-Medina: du Bourguet & Gabolde (2002) $27 1. 4 (Ptolemy 
IV). While Gabolde translates this as “reine de la montagne de l'Occident" in the index 
of the publication, we find the translation *die Herrin der Westwüste" in Leitz (2003) 
367. 

3 Latar (2006) 71, translates the title of Amenothes son of Horos in P. BM Reich 
10230 1. IV 1, as “prophet, w 'b-priest and pastophoros of all isw.t and shn of the cemetery 
of the Ibis and the Falcon on the hill of Djeme and of the m/ of the Royal Scribe Amen- 
hotep son of Hapu, the Great God”; the demotic text has however h3s.t (‘necropolis’). 
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specific reference to Deir el-Medina; most likely it applied to different 
locations in Western Thebes. This was certainly the case in the 6th- 
8th centuries AD, when the expression ‘mountain of Djeme’ (Greek: 
öpog Meuvoviov; Coptic: rrrooy = NXHMe) designated monasteries 
in different parts of the necropolis?. But already in the Roman period p? 
dw (without the addition n Dm3) seems to have been used not only for 
the area of Medinet Habu“!, but also for Deir el-Shelwit?. 

On the basis of the Greek evidence from the Totoes archive several 
scholars have assumed that a certain Pikos son of Psenminis (not to be 
confused with Totoes' homonymous brother-in-law^) was the owner of 
a private Hathor shrine in the Memnoneia*. Pikos sells five liturgical 
days in the Hathor temple ‘on the mountain’ to Totoes in 107 Bc (PSI 
IX 1018) and three days in the Hathor temple ‘in the necropolis’ in 
106 Bc (PSI IX 1022). In the scriptura interior of the latter document 
the transaction is summarized as follows: an&öo(to) IIucoc Yeuniviog 
tod brapyovtosg adıoı AqgpoóOitcici[.] Muepov Tpı@v X(aAKod) 
(xa Aávcov) c (Il. 3-8); Wilcken’s supplement toù brapyovtosg abtOt 
Agpodtotgifov]* could be interpreted as private possession of the tem- 
ple. From Il. 14-17, however, it becomes clear that Pikos was only right- 
ful owner of the emoluments from three liturgical days in the shrine: 
ano tod UÙndpyovtog aùt®ı yepov (= yépoc) fjuepov TPLOV 
dyvevtikov ... Ev lepet Appodtoteiov Kkakovuevn App £v toig 


Otto (1952) 77-78, discusses some demotic documents seemingly referring to a "Berg 
von Djeme”, but here also the word h3s.t is used. 

40 [n the 7th century AD the monastery of Phoibammon in Deir el-Bahari lies on ‘the 
(holy) mountain of the Memnoneia / Djeme' (see for instance P. Lond. I 77 ll. 26-27 for 
the Greek, and P. KRU 81 1. 6 for the Coptic expression). The monastery of Apa Paul, 
which is also located ‘on the mountain of Djeme’ was recently identified with the monas- 
tery of Deir el-Bachit in Dra abu'l-Naga: Beckh e.a. (2011). See already Winlock & 
Crum (1926) 4: “probably all those parts of the Theban desert hills in which the ancho- 
rites of Jeme lived". 

*! O. Cairo MH 4045A, a demotic ostracon from the early Roman period (5-4 BC), 
was found in situ in Medinet Habu and contains a reference to ‘the mountain’ (1. 2: ps 
dw); is it simply a coincidence that this document is connected with the pastophoroi of 
Djeme (l. 4: p3 dnj n ns wn.w n Dm3), which are also the protagonists in the Totoes 
archive? (The text is published in Kaplony-Heckel [2009] 1379, 1403). 

4 The *pastophoros of Isis of the mountain’ (wn n ‘Is n p3 tw) in O. Bucheum 67 1. 
10, was probably connected to the Isis temple of Deir el-Shelwit: see Klotz (2009) 253 
with n. 13. 

4 See Pestman (1978) 196 n. 2. 

44 Wilcken (1930) 76, 79; Bataille (1952) 96, 149; Grunert (1979) 72; Bagnall & 
Derow (2004) 276. 

5 Wilcken (1930) 79. 
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Kata tovbs tov Mepvovéov tápos. The same expression may be 
reconstructed in PSI IX 1018 Il. 10-11: àxó rop brapyovtos adtar 
<év TO And Poppa péper Meuvovéov Eni TOD ópou Agpodicigiov 
«yépog» fjuépag nevre dyvevtik@v. Although private temples cer- 
tainly existed in Ptolemaic Egypt, it is obvious that the Hathor temple of 
Deir el-Medina did not belong to this category, as the affairs of the tem- 
ple, its priests and the community nearby were being handled by a col- 
lege of ‘elders’, chosen from the ranks of the priests**. 

If we identify both the ‘temple on the mountain’ and ‘the temple in the 
necropolis’ with the Hathor temple of Deir el-Medina, we lack the docu- 
mentary evidence for the continuation of the cult of Hathor in a chapel in 
Deir el-Bahari in the Graeco-Roman period*’. In the second half of the 
second century BC blocks from the outer hypostyle of the original Hathor 
chapel were used to repair damages to the upper court of the Hatshepsut 
temple‘. This confirms that there was no longer an active cult in the 
Hathor chapel in the period that the new sanctuary of Amenhotep and 
Imhotep on the upper court was constructed (probably 124-118 BC)“. 

Consequently Deir el-Bahari no longer plays a central part in the 
papers of Totoes??, The religious and economic activities of Totoes and 
his family mainly revolved around Medinet Habu and Deir el-Medina. 
He was pastophoros of Amun in the small temple of Medinet Habu 
(called Dsr-s.t) and prophet of Hathor in the temple of Deir el-Medina, 
where he owned at least 39 liturgical days°!. He also possessed liturgical 


46 See Pestman (1985) 168-171; Allam (2002) 20-24. 

^ An anonymous reviewer rightly points out to me that there is a large quantity of 
unpublished demotic texts from the site of Deir el-Bahari, including ostraca from Naville's 
excavations, now in the BM, and graffiti from the Polish mission (see Karkowski & 
Winnicki [1983] 101-102). These texts may one day change our view on the cults in Deir 
el-Bahari in the Graeco-Roman Period. 

48 Karkowski & Winnicki (1983) 98; Karkowski (1997) 43; Lajtar (2006) 33, who, 
however, states on p. 45: "Although there is no direct evidence in favour of the use of the 
Hathor chapel for cult purposes in Ptolemaic and Roman times, the suggestion of Bataille 
seems very probable"; cf. Lajtar (2012) 177: “The chapel of Hathor, situated in the mid- 
dle terrace of the Hatshepsut temple, was probably also accessible and used for cult pur- 
poses" (see also p. 180). 

^9. For the date of the construction, see Laskowska-Kusztal (1984) 64-65. 

50 Of the 25 papyri in the archive containing information about transactions of liturgi- 
cal days, 12 concern the supposed Hathor chapel in Deir el-Bahari (‘temple on the moun- 
tain’). 

SI P. Tor. Botti 9 (134 Bc: 5 4/5 days from his father Zmanres); PSI IX 1018 (110 Bc: 
5 days from Pikos son of Psenminis); PSI IX 1022 (106 Bc: 3 days from Pikos son of 
Psenminis); P. Tor. Botti 31 (104 Bc: 15 1/5 days from his mother Tanouphis); P. Tor. 
Botti 33 (102 Bc: 10 days from his wife Tatehathyris). 
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days in chapels of Arensnuphis located within the city walls of Medinet 
Habu’, and in a shrine of Isis in the plain of Medinet Habu?3. The site 
of Deir el-Bahari has a rather marginal position in the archive. In P. Tor. 
Botti 21 (111 Bc) and 24 (108 Bc) Totoes is the owner of three liturgical 
days in the upper (hrj) and lower (hrj) ml of the royal scribe Amenhotep 
son of Hapu. This ml is already mentioned in documents from the early 
2nd century BC. The demotic papyrus P BM Reich 10226 IL. 3-4 (185 Bc) 
shows that some tombs were situated to the north of the m/. From P. BM 
Reich 10230 Il. 3-4 (177 BC) we learn that priestly functions in the ml 
could not only be combined with offices in Medinet Habu and Deir el- 
Medina (Totoes archive), but also with the priesthood of the sacred 
ibises and falcons in Dra abu’l-Naga?. While other scholars expressed 
widely diverging views on the identification and location of the ml’, 
Lajtar identified the upper ml with a shrine of Amenhotep on the upper 
court of the temple of Hatshepsut, which in his opinion already existed 
before the construction of a new sanctuary of Amenhotep and Imhotep 
under Ptolemy VIII, and the lower m/ with a room on the middle court 
of the same temple. To explain the tombs in P. BM Reich 10226 he 
postulates the existence of a burial place, which “must have comprised 
the space between the cliff rocks of the Deir el-Bahari valley on the 
north and the north wall of the upper court of the Hatshepsut temple on 
the south, and probably included also the Solar Complex which was 
apparently completely filled up with sand at that time”*?. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the sanctuary of Amenhotep and 
Imhotep on the upper court in Deir el-Bahari could be designated 
in demotic as m/ and must be identified with the ‘upper’ ml of the 
papyri. The demotic term indeed derives from the hieroglyphic word 
m3rw, which appears on the north wall of Amenhotep’s shrine in an 
inscription dealing with the restoration of the msrw by Ptolemy VIII and 


5 Grunert (1979) 78. 

53 See Grunert (1979) 76, for a discussion of the sources. For the location of the tem- 
ple. see Pestman (1981) 95 n. 2. 

** P. BM Reich 10230 (177 BC): see n. 39 above, and Pestman (1977), II, 75-78. 

> Wildung (1997) believes that the shrine “irgendwo am Wüstenrand der thebani- 
schen Nekropole in einem nach Südosten offenen Felsenhalbrund gelegen haben muß 
(Asasif?)" (p. 269). El-Amir (1959) 67-68, located the chapel in Dra Abu'l-Naga, while 
Grunert (1979) 78 n. 48, accepted a connection with the mortuary temple of Amenhotep 
to the north of Medinet Habu. Cf. Pestman (1977), II, 80: *À propos de son emplace- 
ment, nous ne pouvons rien affirmer avec certitude" . 

56 Latar (2006) 28-30, 44. 

57 Lajtar (2006) 45. 
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Cleopatra III°". We are, however, less convinced that the second, ‘lower’ 
ml was in Deir el-Bahari. Regarding the construction identified by Lajtar 
with this second ml we only know that it was built at the earliest during 
the reign of Ptolemy VIII, but its function remains unclear?. The word 
m3rw, usually written with the eye-hieroglyph, is often translated as 
‘viewing place’; it seems to have been used for different types of build- 
ings in which a god could appear to the public, including repositories for 
the sacred bark used during processions. If the term retained the same 
connotation in demotic?!, it is conceivable that the ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ 
ml were different stations along a processional way, located at some 
distance from each other. 

In this regard it has to be noted that the words hrj and hrj, although cer- 
tainly meaningful in the context of the terraces of the Hatshepshut temple, 
were in Western Thebes also used to designate the "upper" and ‘lower’ 
necropolis. In P BM Reich 10240 Il. 2-3 (227 BC) a gë of the royal scribe 
Amenhotep is located in the ‘lower necropolis of Djeme’ (t3 bier hrj.t n 
Dm3)®: a burial place connected to this $'f was bordered to the south and 
east by graves, and to the west and probably the north by mountains. There 
were also tombs to the south of this 5 * according to P. Schreibertradition 
201. 5 (= P. Louvre 2415; 225 BC). The noun s s (variants: S s, $$”) is usu- 
ally translated as ‘chapel’®, but Lajtar translates it tentatively as ‘memorial 
place’ and believes it “surely refers to the mortuary temple of Amenhotep "9. 
We can show that the word in documents from the Totoes archive does not 
designate a building, but an open area which adjoined cult chapels of the 
god Arensnuphis in Medinet Habu9. From the demotic document P. Cairo 
30617A (98 BC) we learn that the chapel of Isis-Thermouthis in Tebtynis 


58 Laskowska-Kusztal (1984) 42 (text nr. 44); cf. 51 (text nr. 62), a text on the south 
wall which also seems to mention the m3rw; for a discussion of the term, see 66-67. 

>” Karkowski & Winnicki (1983) 98, 100. Cf. Lajtar (2006) 33: “The function of this 
building may be a matter of controversy". 

60 For an overview of the theories regarding the meaning and etymology of m3rw, see 
Takacs (2007) 87-88. In a lengthy exposé Konrad (2006) regards the m3rw as “ein festin- 
stalliertes Stationsheiligtum während einer Prozession eines jährlich zelebrierten Gótter- 
festes bzw. der Beisetzung eines heiligen Tieres" (151). 

9! Which is accepted by Lajtar (2006) 50: “place of contact between god and his 
adherents”. 

€ The designation ‘upper’ necropolis appears in P. BM Andrews 2 1. 2 (223 BC), but 
this document does not allow to locate this part of the necropolis. 

6 See CDD “š” (2010), 46-48, s.v. ZE, 

9* Łajtar (2006) 29. 

65 A chapel (ry.r) of the god Arensnuphis always shares a supporting wall (dy.t b3k.t) with 
adjoining buildings, but not with the $'$, which shows that this must have been an open area 
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was bordered to the west by ‘the $$" of the dromos of Soknebtynis’ and to 
the south by the ‘god’s avenue of the 35‘ of the dromos of T3y.f-rs-wd3y’®, 
In his excavation report of the Soknebynis temple and its dromos V. Ron- 
dot identified the $$" with the vestibule adjacent to the northern temple 
entrance?", Several objections can be made against this identification, not 
the least the fact that the vestibule is not abutting the chapel of Isis-Ther- 
mouthis and is not even situated in a straight line west of it. Furthermore, 
Rondot himself is inclined to date the decoration of the vestibule in the 
reign of Ptolemy XII (80-58 Bc; 55-51 BC), and presumes a previous build- 
ing phase only on the basis of P. Cairo 30617A®. Since up until now no 
buildings have been excavated immediately west or south of the chapel of 
Isis-Thermouthis®, I believe that in Tebtynis — as in Medinet Habu — the 
$$" was not a building but an open area. The ‘$$' of the dromos of Sokneb- 
tynis’ may be identified with the esplanade between the chapel of Isis- 
Thermouthis, the dromos of Soknebtunis and the north wall of the 
temenos?, while the road to the south of the chapel (road EO4 of the exca- 
vators) probably led to another open area in the east, in front of the as yet 
undiscovered temple of T3y f-rs-wd3y!!. In Pathyris the ‘$'$ of the god’ was 
one of the neighbours of a pastophorion of the temple of Hathor; since 
another text mentions the wsh.t (‘forecourt’) of the temple as the neighbour 
of the same pastophorion, we may accept that the $'$ was identical with the 
temple’s forecourt or at least with a specific part of it”. In all three loca- 
tions — Medinet Habu, Tebtynis and Pathyris — the $'$ is explicitly con- 
nected with a deity and/or with active temples or chapels. Furthermore, the 


veve 


word seems to derive from the verb $$", which has the meaning ‘to praise, 


and not a structure (P. Tor. Botti 7 and 17). For a more detailed discussion, see our article 
‘The Cult of Arensnuphis in Western Thebes in the Graeco-Roman Period’ (forthcoming). 

66 P. Cairo 30617A Il. 3-4, with the corrections in DBL (2005) I, 118. For the epithet 
T3y.f-rs-wd3y (‘His-awakening-is-sound’), used for Osiris, Min and a number of other 
gods, see Gallazzi & Hadji-Minaglou (2000) 20 n. 39; 62 n. 8. 

67 Rondot (2004) 103. 

68 Rondot (2004) 142-143; 192. 

© No buildings were constructed along the dromos of Soknebtynis before the Roman 
period: Rondot (2004) 202. 

70 Gallazzi & Hadji-Minaglou (2000) 109-122; see especially the plan 111, fig. 39. 

™ Gallazzi & Hadji-Minaglou (2000) 40, fig. 2. 

7 P. Strasb. dem. 8 1. 3: the š'š adjoins the pastophorion to the south and east (Reich 
[1911] 120); the unpublished P. BM EA 10504 mentions the same pastophorion in con- 
nection with the forecourt: Thomas (2013), 159-160 with n. 19, and 158 fig. 2. In P. Chi- 
cago OI 10551 1. 5, the $'$ is located to the north of a house (Ritner [1984] 172). For a 
discussion of the local topography, see also Vandorpe & Waebens (2009) 20-21. 
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to honour, to glorify’”. I therefore believe that the noun $'$ designates a 
public space where people assembled to worship a deity”. Such places of 
adoration, near the entrance(s) or at the back wall of temples, are of course 
well attested throughout Egyptian history and especially in the Graeco- 
Roman period”. In my opinion there exists a direct and logical relationship 
between the $'$ of Amenhotep and his msrw / ml, a structure designed to 
show the god to his adherents. 

Although the $'$ had no funerary or commemorative function, con- 
trary to the opinion of Lajtar, his proposal to identify the place with the 
area of the mortuary temple of Amenhotep, situated about 300 meters 
to the north-east of the enclosure wall of the Great Temple of Medinet 
Habu”, is not unlikely. The whole area to the north of the village of 
Medinet Habu was important for the cult of the deified son of Hapu. He 
probably had a rock tomb close to this temple, on the southern slope of 
Qurnet Murai not far from the entrance to the valley of Deir el-Medina’”. 
A Ptolemaic-era statue of the god was found in a house to the west of 
the back wall of the Great Temple”. Moreover, according to P. BM 
Reich 10230, a field close to the processional way to the temple of 
Ramesses III was still known as ‘land of the divine endowment’ of 
Amenhotep in 177 Bc (ll. 4-5), but the temple to which the domain 
belonged may naturally have been located elsewhere. The topographi- 
cal indications about the zë in P. BM Reich 10240 correspond to the 
plain north of Medinet Habu, which indeed borders the hill of Qurnet 
Murai in the west and north, but they could also apply to numerous 


75 The noun can be written with the determinative of the *praying man’: Reich (1911) 
137. 

74 Katelijn Vandorpe informs me that she and Sven Vleeming arrived at the same con- 
clusion about the meaning of the word $'$ in their forthcoming joint re-edition of the 
Erbstreit papyri. They believe that a $'$ might have been “an open place in front or possibly 
rather at the back of the temple where people gathered to glorify the deity" (P. Erbstreit 4, 
1. 5n. c). Gallazzi & Hadji-Minaglou (2000) 62 n. 7, base themselves on the appearance of 
the house determinative to identify the $'$ in Tebtynis as “une structure faisant partie du 
dromos lui-méme"". Vandorpe and Vleeming, however, correctly remark that “the house 
determinative which is occasionally found in the word may designate any sort of locality” 
(loc. cit.). 

75 See Badawy (1975); Guglielmi (1994); Brand (2007) 59-64; Klotz (2008), 65-67. 

7 Robichon & Varille (1936) (see p. 25 for the location). 

77 Bidoli (1970); cf. Eigner (1983) 44 with n. 3. According to Wildung (1997) 288- 
289, this was only a “private” tomb of Amenhotep, replaced later by an “official” rock 
tomb in the Valley of the Eagle (Wadi en-Nisr). This theory, still accepted by Lajtar 
(2006) 13 with n. 34, was, however, refuted by Gabolde (1994) 228. 

78 Teeter (1995). 
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other areas in Western Thebes. The location in the ‘lower necropolis’ 
seems, however, to rule out that the *'* of Amenhotep was located on 
the middle or upper court of the temple of Hatshepsut in Deir el-Bahari. 
I would suggest, therefore, an alternative hypothesis to Lajtar’s identi- 
fication of Amenhotep’s ‘lower’ ml. In the Ptolemaic period there might 
still have been a public place of worship (3 5) for Amenhotep, close to 
his mortuary temple or in another area of the Memnoneia. It was prob- 
ably associated with a (kiosk-like?) construction designated to show the 
god to his adherents, and specifically referred to as the ‘lower’ ml to 
differentiate it from the ‘upper’ m/ in Deir el-Bahari. Although it would 
be methodologically unsound to rely in this case on an argumentum e 
silentio, it may be noted that no Ptolemaic tombs were found in the area 
described by Lajtar to explain the appearance of tombs in connection 
with the ml of Amenhotep in P. BM Reich 10226 (see p. 114)’. If we 
accept, however, that this document refers to a ‘lower’ m/ outside the 
Hathor temple in Deir el-Bahari, there might be a connection with the 
Ptolemaic tombs found in the area of the funerary temple of Amenho- 
tep% or in other parts of the Theban necropolis. At present it seems 
impossible to state definitively that the second cult place of Amenhotep 
was located in Deir el-Bahari or elsewhere in the Memnoneia. Let us 
hope that new documentary or archaeological evidence8! will one day 
answer this question. 

Claudi Tirel Cena discusses the presumed existence of a shrine of 
Hathor in Deir el-Bahari in the context of her theory that in the Graeco- 
Roman period a late form of the “Beautiful Festival of the Valley” was 
celebrated in Western Thebes. She surmises that in this version of the 
festival the statue of Amun-Ipet (Amenophis) left its sanctuary in Luxor 


” In the debris over the Hatshepsut temple only Roman burials from the 3rd and 4th 
century AD were discovered (see Riggs [2000] 133 fig. 2, for their location), while the 
only known Ptolemaic tombs in the area are located over the causeways east of the tem- 
ples (Strudwick [2003] 172-174 with fig. 3). 

80 Robichon & Varille (1936) 43-45; Strudwick (2003) 178, 181, 182. The location of 
the Saite ‘necropolis of Amenhotep’ (t3 dsr(.t) Imn-htp) cannot be determined: see 
P. Choix 15 1. 4 (636 BC), with the corrections by Vittmann (1999) 117-119. 

5! The Polish excavators have recognized two distinct phases of occupation of Amen- 
hotep’s sanctuary in Deir el-Bahari. They surmise that the original (third-century?) sanc- 
tuary of Amenhotep was damaged by some catastrophe (earthquake or rock-fall), and was 
subsequently repaired under Ptolemy VIII. They think it is possible that “the statue of 
Amenhotes was temporarily transferred to some other room or niche in the temple” 
(Karkowski & Winnicki [1983] 100). In our opinion it is certainly not inconceivable that 
the statue was transferred to the ‘lower’ ml in the valley. 
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and crossed the Nile to visit the temples of Medinet-Habu, Deir el- 
Medina and Deir el-Bahari in Western Thebes, and eventually returned 
to Karnak and Luxor®?. Although we believe that the Hathor shrine in 
Deir el-Bahari was abandoned in the Ptolemaic period, there is other 
evidence that points to a cult relationship between the three sites. The 
hieratic papyrus Vienna 3865 contains a description of the ritual per- 
formed for Osiris-Onnophris in Djeme — Medinet Habu, but in this case 
it is not Amun who performs the rites, but Osiris’ son Horus?. This 
papyrus dates from the Roman period, but reliefs from the reign of 
Ptolemy VIII on the east wall of the middle room in the small temple of 
Qasr el-Aguz may contain a visual reference to this ritual. In these 
scenes the temple of Opet in Karnak (represented by Osiris-Onnophris, 
Isis and Nephthys) is connected with the temples of Medinet Habu 
(Amun, Isis, Harsiesis), Deir el-Medina (Thoth, Hathor, Maat) and Deir 
el-Bahari (Thoth, Imhotep and Amenhotep)**. Whether we can genui- 
nely infer from these scenes that the rituals for Osiris-Onnophris were 
not only performed in the temple of Amun Dsr-s.t in Medinet Habu85, 
but also in Deir el-Medina®® and Deir el-Bahari, remains uncertain. 

The relief in Qasr el-Aguz confirms that Hathor had lost her predom- 
inant place in Hatshepsut’s temple complex in Deir el-Bahari to Imhotep 
and Amenhotep, and that the Ptolemaic temple of Deir el-Medina had 
become her main and, in all probability, sole cult shrine in Western 
Thebes®’. My research has shown that the evidence from the Greek and 


€? Tirel Cena (2012) 760, and 757-758; see also Tirel Cena (2008) 246. An overview 
of the sources illustrating the development of the “Beautiful Feast of the Valley" is given 
by Traunecker (1981) 134-137. 

53 Herbin (1984) 105-126; see also Herbin (2003) 115. 

84 Traunecker (2009), 52-53 and 50-51 fig. 8. 

85 According to a Theban religious tradition the body of the dismembered Osiris was 
reconstituted in the temple of Opet in Karnak, but buried in the ‘mound of Djeme’ (originally 
regarded as the burial place of Amun Kematef and the Ogdoad): see De Wit (1968) 125 n. 52, 
146-147, with corrections by Herbin (2003) 91-92. The rites for Osiris in Djeme could not 
only be performed by his son Horus and the god Thoth (Herbin [1984] 108-109 Il. 23-24), but 
also by Shu and Amun (Labrique [2010] 196-198). See now also Klotz (2012) 197-199. 

56 In view of the important role of Osiris(-Onnophris) in the temple of Deir el-Medina, 
this is not improbable: see Tirel Cena (2012) 755-757. Cf. Traunecker (2009) 53, who 
regards Deir el-Medina as a “point de station de célébrations djémaiques". 

87 The demotic letter P. Erbach (21 April 167 BC) addresses several military, priestly 
and administrative title-holders in Djeme, amongst which the ‘priests of Hathor’ (1. 5: n3 
w'b(.w) H.t-Hr); see Spiegelberg (1905) 44 (the title is missing from the translation on 
p. 46). In our opinion this does not necessarily point to another Hathor shrine in the village 
of Medinet Habu: we may assume that the priests of the temple in Deir el-Medina are 
meant (and that the priests of Imhotep and Amenhotep in 1. 6 are those of Deir el-Bahari). 
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demotic papyri, the archaeological remains and the temple reliefs all 
point in the same direction. Whether the preeminent role of Amenhotep 
in Deir el-Bahari resulted in the establishment of not just one but two 
cult shrines on the site of Hatshepsut’s temple, remains open to discus- 
sion. 


KU Leuven Eddy LANCIERS 
OE Geschiedenis Oudheid eddy.lanciers@arts.kuleuven.be 
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Aerial view of Western Thebes (from: Theban Mapping Project) 
Legend: 
: Qasr el-Aguz: Thoth temple 
: Medinet Habu (Djeme): Temple of Amun Dsr-st 
` Medinet Habu (Djeme): Mortuary temple of Ramesses III 
: Medinet Habu (Djeme): Mortuary temple of Amenhotep son of Hapu 
: Qurnet Murai 
: Deir el-Medina: Temple of Hathor 
: Deir el-Bahari: Temple of Hatshepsut 
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ROMANS AND LAND PROPERTY RIGHTS IN PTOLEMAIC 
EGYPT: THE IDENTIFICATION OF LUCIUS SEPTIMIUS 


Abstract: Economic and political relationships between Rome and 
Egypt significantly changed during the first century BC, particularly 
since Sulla’s intervention in Ptolemaic affairs. The events that 
occurred during the 50s show the most significant consequences in 
military and political balance in Egypt: the presence of Rome was not 
only linked to commercial activities, it also appeared in the Ptolemaic 
army and in the management of land property in the Egyptian chora. 
In this paper I will focus on the identification of Lucius Septimius, a 
landowner attested in a land register (P. Lond. II 195) dating from the 
Julio-Claudian age. Lucius Septimius’ property successively belonged 
to Gallia Polla and finally to Marcus Antonius Pallas, an imperial 
freedman owner of an oboía. Literary evidence reveals interesting 
information about a Lucius Septimius, who was a council member of 
Ptolemy XIII and tribunus militum in the Ptolemaic army during the 
second half of the first century BC. Papyrological data as well as liter- 
ary evidence allow us to identify the landowner with the tribunus 
militum of 55 Bc. This instance is not isolated and can be placed in the 
more general context of increasing Roman interest in Alexandria and 
the Egyptian chora at the end of the Republic. 


From the 80s BC onwards, Roman economic interests in Egypt were 
strengthened by political clientele relationships between Ptolemaic rulers 
and Roman imperatores!. The economic consequences of Roman foreign 
policy in Egypt are better documented for the first half of the first century 
BC, especially for the years 60-50 Bc. According to literary sources, Roman 
policy clearly enforced clientele relationships with the Ptolemaic regent, 
Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysus?, while tax and land reforms were also oriented 


' Sulla’s policy was significant in this process, notably after the money loan that he 
made to the benefit of Ptolemy X Alexander I in 89/88 Bc and the will establishing 
Roman suzerainty on Alexandria and Egypt after Alexander I’s death. Cicero, de leg. 
agr. 2.41-42. Cf. Badian (1967) 178-192; Hölbl (2001) 213-214; Huss (2001) 660- 
661; Lampela (1998) 229-230; Santangelo (2005) 325-328. The will of Alexander I is 
the third will in the history of Roman-Ptolemaic relationships. In 155 Bc Ptolemy VIII 
was the first monarch to bequeath Ptolemaic kingdom to Rome, cf. Austin (1981) 381- 
382, n. 230; in 96 Bc Ptolemy Apion bequeathed Cyrenaica to Rome, cf. Lampela 
(1998) 227-229. 

? In 60 Bc Ptolemy XII became socius et amicus populi Romani, in return for a pay- 
ment of 6 000 talents to the benefit of Pompey and Caesar. Cf. Hölbl (2001) 225-226; 
Huss (2001) 682-684. Ptolemy XII entrusted to Pompey his will establishing a Roman 
protectorate on Egypt. Cf. Hölbl (2001) 230; Huss (2001) 696-697. 
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to Egyptian resources in land, grain and money’. The economic presence of 
Roman citizens in Egypt was significant: archeological and literary data 
reveal that commercial exchanges were continuous and concerned the 
transport of both common and precious goods from Alexandria to Puteoli*. 
The example of Rabirius Postumus’ businesses is symbolic: he was credi- 
tor of Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysus and businessman acting in commerce 
between Alexandria and Puteoli. The importance of his monetary loans to 
the Ptolemaic ruler justifies his appointment as ôtotknth in 55 BC’. 

Starting in the second half of the first century Bc, Roman citizens in 
Egypt also had economic interest in land property and in land tenure. 
This phenomenon can be linked to Aulus Gabinius’ intervention in 
Alexandria in 55 BC to establish Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysus as ruler in 
Alexandria and to the consequent settlement in Alexandria of Roman 
cavalry and infantrymen®. This topic can complete our knowledge about 
the means of Roman economic penetration in Egypt in the decades 
before the provincial annexation. 

In this paper I will focus on a case study which concerns a Roman 
citizen, a member of the equestrian ordo and of the royal council of 
Ptolemy XIII, whose name is Lucius Septimius. I will suggest here a 
new hypothesis for the identification of this Roman citizen with a land- 
owner attested in a papyrus of Julio-Claudian date. 


3 In 65 Bc, M. Licinius Crassus proposed a law to impose Roman taxation in Egypt, 
cf. Plutarch, Crass. 13.2. Cf. Hólbl (2001) 224-225; Huss (2001) 680. In 63 Bc, P. Servil- 
ius Rullus proposed a law to involve Egypt and Alexandria within Roman possessions, 
cf. Cicero, de leg. agr. 1.8 and 2.41-42. Cf. Badian (1967) 178-192; on Rullus’ agrarian 
law and the Egyptian question cf. Ferrary (1988) 154-155. 

^ Epigraphic data from Delos and literary data passed on by Cicero UI Verr. 3.172- 
173; 5.154-157) show that grain and other precious goods came from Alexandria and the 
Egyptian chora. Cicero’s private correspondence states that a merchant from Puteoli, 
Vestorius, produced in Puteoli the caeruleum, a color also named “Egyptian blue” (Vit- 
ruvius, de Arch. 7.11.1; Pliny the Elder, N.H. 33.13.162). Naval archeology confirms the 
existence of this commerce and allows us to suppose that this product was exported in the 
Western Mediterranean: in a wreck discovered near Marseille, Planier 3, archeologists 
found traces of this color. Cf. D’Arms (1981) 48-54, De Romanis (1993) 64; id. (1996) 
735-740; Tchernia (1969) 307-309. 

5 According to Cicero (pro Rab. Post. 30-31; 40) this office was a means for Rabirius 
to pay back the money promised to Aulus Gabinius. This office of financial responsibility 
in Ptolemaic Egypt guaranteed Gabinius the as well as the other Roman businessmen 
staying in Alexandria facilities to export their goods. In fact, Cicero suggests that they 
were numerous, cf. Cicero, pro Rab. Post. 39. Cf. Andreau (1978) 57-58. 

é Pompey approved the intervention of the proconsul of Syria Aulus Gabinius although 
the senate had voted a decree to authorize the governor of Cyprus and Cilicia, Spinther. 
Cf. Cassius Dio 39.55-59; Plutarch, Ant. 3. Huss (2001) 691-695. 
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For this purpose I will focus first on the papyrological documentation 
and discuss problematic readings and previous identifications. Secondly 
I will study the history of Lucius Septimius’ real estate property and that 
of its successive owners. This analysis supports a new interpretation for 
his identity. Thirdly I will consider this case study in the general frame- 
work of two correlated phenomena: Roman economic penetration in 
Ptolemaic Egypt and land reforms in Italy during the 60s Bc. 

Papyrological evidence is significant, although not abundant. The 
papyrus P. Lond. II 1957, containing information about Lucius Septi- 
mius, has been the subject of two publications: the first by F.G. Kenyon 
in 18985, the second by M. Johnson, V. Martin and A.S. Hunt in 1915?. 
The document has generally been dated to the first century Ap. The 
imperial title in line 2 suggests that it dates from the reign of Tibe- 
rius". 

The text is a land register concerning the taxation of various estates 
located in the Arsinoite nome. Its purpose is to give a detailed account 
of the incidence of money-taxes on every parcel of these estates. The 
land category concerned is vineyard, which also included some parcels 
of garden land!!. The papyrus is composed of two fragments from the 
same roll which were probably successive. The end of the column repre- 
sented in the first fragment (fragment (a)) is missing, as well as the 
beginning of the column represented in the second (fragment (b))!?. 
According to the editors, the text can be divided in three sections: the 
first (lines 3-14) concerns the money-taxes on vineyards belonging to an 
estate of an unknown owner"; the second section (lines 15-19) deals 
with the estate of Marcus Antonius Pallas and the different parcels com- 
posing it as well as with other properties; the third section (l. 20-31) 
probably concerns an estate not yet formed". 


7 P. Ryl. II (p. 243-245) and P. Ryl. II (p. 254-257). 

8 Kenyon & Bell (1898) 127. 

? Johnson, Martin & Hunt (1915) 255. 

10 Discussion about the chronology of the document can be found in Tomsin (1971) 
355, n. 1; Parassoglou (1978) 23, n. 58. 

!! Cf. Johnson, Martin & Hunt (1915) 255; Tomsin (1971) 352. 

12 According to the editors, it is possible that the beginning of fragment (b) contained 
the end of the first section and the beginning of the second represented in the fragment 
(b). Cf. P. Ryl. II (p. 254). 

13 The first editor noticed that the first two lines are in a different hand from the two 
fragments of the document. Consequently these lines have to be considered as the title of 
the text, the first section beginning in the third line. Cf. P. Lond. Il (p. 127). 

14 This is the interpretation proposed by the second editors, cf. P. Ryl. II (p. 244). 
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The section’s structure is complete only for the first fragment, where 
the account of the component parts of estate is followed by details of 
taxation on each kind of land parcel (1. 3-13). It ends with the total 
money taxation for all vineyards and garden plots in the estate (1. 14). 
The second and third section structures are more difficult to reconstruct. 
According to the editors, the third section was similar to the first one, 
because of the similar form of features concerning taxations. They 
explained the different structure of lines detailing the component parts of 
the estate (1. 20-28) in supposing that the estate was not yet formed. 

It seems probable that lines 15-19 have to be distinguished from the 
following and the preceding sections and that the lines concerning the 
kind and the amount of money-taxes continued in the missing part of the 
fragment (a). Lines 15-19 concern a detailed account of taxable arouras 
of land belonging to different owners. The nomenclature formula of a 
parcel of Antonius Pallas’ estate comes first (1. 15-16): it refers to both 
the current and the former owners of the parcel; the name of each for- 
mer owner was preceded by the abbreviation (npótepov), as is usually 
attested for nomenclature formulas of odoiat. In lines 17-18, the geni- 
tive form of the owners’ names and (mpdtepov) preceding the former 
owners’ names is again employed referring to 57 ar. of vineyard, while 
in lines 18-19 the formula reports the current owner’s name of 6 ar. of 
vineyard. This section had to be followed by the detailed account of 
money-taxes. Problems of reading and interpretation occurring in these 
lines have repercussions on the historical reconstruction of this landed 
property!®. I reproduce here the text according to the second edition 
(without the emendations suggested in BL VI 61) and its translation; 
then I will discuss its later emendations. 


L. 15-19: Müprov Avtoviov IaXXavtoc (npótepov) Taiac 
TI@AAn(c) / <(tpotepov(?))> 6$ Aovkiov Xertuttoo dutErA@v(@v) 
ov (éktn?), / & [ ]Sov (npótepov) dè “Epotog Kai Xáppou 
(Gpovpar) vi (dv) v(sogbtav) un A / .... B 8° (yivovtat) 
(Gpovpar) v z, Kai Dido Evov / to(d(?)) G&ovoc (üpoupau) c, (@V) 
v(eopvtav) B z, Anvó(voc) Kai ypnotnpio(v) p. 


Estate of Marcus Antonius Pallas, formerly of Gallia Polla and once of 
Lucius Septimius. Vineyards of those taxed in the class of one-sixth 


15 P. Ryl. II (p. 244). 

16 P. Lond. I 195 (p. 127-128) = P. Ryl. II (p. 254-257), first century AD; origin: 
unknown. Emendations: BL 6, 61. Edition online: http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.lond; 2; 
195/. 
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(?), in the allotment of -------- formerly owned by Eros and Charmus, 
namely 57 ar. Of these 48 4 ar. are new planted, 2 4 ar. are ----- Total 
50 % ar. Also in the allotment of Philoxenus son of Theon 6 ar. of 
which 2 % ar. are newly planted, 2 ar. in wine press and other gear, 


The first problematical feature occurs in lines 15-16 and concerns the 
nomenclature formula designating M. Antonius Pallas’ estate. The rela- 
tionship between M. Antonius Pallas and the land of Gallia Polla is 
clearly suggested by the symbol “a ^" (npötepov): land has passed 
from Gallia Polla to M. Antonius Pallas. The estate nomenclature has 
been supposed to continue in the subsequent line, where the editors have 
completed the text with the symbol “a ^" (npötepov). This produces 
the formula Mäpkov Avtoviov ITIaAAavrog (npóvepov) Taiac 
TI@AAN(s) / «(npóxvepov(?))» dè AovKtov Xertuitov, which has been 
recognized by Parassoglou as one of three formulas employed in papyri 
to define oboígi*. The authors that have studied this papyrus have 
accepted this emendation without discussing the question of 
<(mpotepov)> dé . It has to be noticed that the presence of dé is prob- 
lematical. The occurrence of (npötepov) dé in these kinds of formulas 
is very unusual; it could suggest that the property of M. Antonius Pallas 
and Gallia Polla on one hand, and that of Lucius Septimius on the other, 
have to be distinguished. For my part, I think that this nomenclature 
concerns the same property. Various elements corroborate my hypothe- 
sis: papyri containing this formula show that the particle dé does not 
necessarily imply that we are dealing with two different estates!; on the 
contrary this is the case when 66 is correlated to the particle uév??. The 
editors’ reconstruction allows us to resolve the unusual absence, after 
the mention of M. Antonius Pallas and Gallia Polla, of the number of 
arouras and of land categories to tax. In this way, these data are noticed 
after the estate nomenclature formula in line 16. 


17 Johnson's translation, cf. Johnson (1936) 521-522. 

18 Parassoglou (1978) 13. 

1? BGU IX 1896 (after AD 166), 105-106: 'Hpaic AtoXoviov (xpótepov) HpakActó(ov) 
tod kai Qpıy(l&vovg) (rpôtepov) dè l'atoo Movowviov / Mapiovos üápm(eAG voc) àv 
(&ktn) tpvyo(uévov) (äpovpa) a kaAXa(uetac) (&pobpns) & n° aur(eX0voc) Ya(AKod) 
T [va]vB(iov) ot mpo(odiaypa@opév@v) ype / Enap(ovpiov) ya(Axod) Bwv 
xpo(oóirypaqonévov) ot KOA(ALBov) pie (yivetar) Ya(AKOd) (tTAAAVTOV) a »Ae gv 
(Spoxnais) Ky (Muoperio) / (yaAKoic 2) (OKtadpaypov) [eilg Evddatpovis(a) 
Aox(Anynıddov) (dpayuoi) n. 

20 P Ryl. II 99 (third century AD), 3-4: obotag / pèv (npótepov) Aopvedpo[v] dugotov 
(dpovpac) ç (tpotepov) dè Xevéka è(uoiac) àpobpasg p. 
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Other reading problems concern lines 16-17. At the end of line 16 the 
second editors read some mark of writing?! as being the symbol ‘g”?2. 
They completed the emendation of the first editor with: GumeAav(@v) 
Ôv (Éktn?). This emendation produces some anomalies due to the lack 
of the total number of arouras that had to be taxed. The gap at the begin- 
ning of line 17 was supposed to contain the name of the owner of Eros 
and Charmos’ land, followed by the symbol “a ^" (mpdtepov), suggest- 
ing a succession of two owners’ names”, and by the particle dé . On this 
subject, the most significant contribution comes from the studies of 
Tomsin and Foraboschi?*. Parassoglou and Rostovtzeff only discussed 
this question in their notes; nevertheless their considerations are very 
interesting to a complete historical analysis of this item. 

Tomsin focused firstly on the landowners mentioned in line 17, Eros 
and Charmos. He identified these people with imperial slaves”°. He sup- 
posed that the properties mentioned in lines 16-17 were linked: the land 
belonging to Marcus Antonius Pallas had firstly been the property of Eros 
and Charmos. Tomsin agreed with the reading of the second editors in line 
16°’, while for the beginning of the line 17 he proposed tp6codog, i.e. the 
land category assigned to Eros and Charmos. This land had a specific 
juridical and administrative status: it was a particular kind of private prop- 
erty temporarily “conceded” by the Emperor, the land rpécoôos that had 
to be distinguished by properties defined odoiat in papyri?8, 


2! The first editor already saw these marks of writing, cf. P. Lond. Il 195, 16: [...] 
dute ov ». 

22 The use of this abbreviation is attested in other similar papyri, cf. Johnson, Martin 
& Hunt (1915) 257. Cf. Tomsin (1971) 353-354. 

23 P. Ryl. II (p. 255) 16-17: duneiov(ov) Ov (Éktn?), / ...... Os: 

24 Cf. Tomsin (1964) 81-95, particularly 88-90; Tomsin (1971) 352-355. 

25 Parassoglou (1978) 23-24, n. 58, 59, 60, 64; Rostovtzeff (1988) 541 ff. 

26 Cf. Tomsin (1964) 89: the author identifies Eros with the slave mentioned by Plu- 
tarch as "Epwc 6 tà v Aîyòrto ôtoik@v (Plutarch, Apophteg. 207.4). Contra Paras- 
soglou (1978) 24, n. 63 and 64. 

27 P Ryl. II (p. 255) 16: dunerdv(ov) Ov (Extn?). According to Tomsin (1971) 353- 
354, this restitution is perfectly justified by paleographical data. In fact, the A superposed 
on abbreviation Guxe had to be developed in a plural genitive form, while the genitive Ov 
was related to the succeeding symbol c. 

28 Cf. Tomsin (1964) 87-89: difference between oùcia, npóooðoc, SAEN, KTIOIS 
derived by different status, economically and juridically. According to Tomsin oboía 
means a complex organism in which simple parcels of land are just some of the elements 
that composed the oòcia. The other words indicated simple land property that contrib- 
uted to form the oboía. Cf. differently Parassoglou (1978) 9-10. On the fiscal and juridi- 
cal status of imperial and private estates during Julio-Claudian times, cf. Rostovtzeff 
(1994) 135-144. 
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On the contrary, Foraboschi suggested a new emendation for the lines 
16-17, proposing an emendation that connects the genitive form dv to 
the abbreviation Gums’, the symbol “ç” indicating the number of aro- 
uras exploited and taxed as vineyards. About the t póooó0g reading, he 
argued that the presence of a “a ^" (npötepov) allows us to integrate 
the gap with a personal name, probably the name of the succeeding 
owner of Eros’ and Charmos' land”. This formula (without 8£) is cur- 
rently attested in papyri concerning odotar°, while papyrological occur- 
rences of tp6codog land category present a different standardized for- 
mula: the npötepov is followed by the owner's name in genitive form 
and after that, by the land category, npócoðoç?!. In my view the restitu- 
tion dumerAmv(@v) dv (Éktn?) npo[oó]óou (npötepov) dè “Epotog 
kai Xóppov is problematical also ‘because of the combination between 
the &xtn tax and the mention of a land category and its owners’ names*?. 
The indication of the tax kind would be more coherent after the nomen- 
clature of the estate as well as in a list of money taxes, as other papyri 
concerning ÉKTN tax show. 

Concerning the owner Lucius Septimius, Foraboschi identified this 
Roman citizen with the owner of the oboía Zeovnpiavn, returning to 
the identification first suggested by Michael Rostovtzeff 34. Parassoglou 
stated the absence of any direct relation between the oboía Zeovnpiavi] 
and Antonius Pallas’ property in P. Lond. II 195, as well as in other 
documents about both properties*>. It is regrettable that he did not inves- 
tigate the genesis of Lucius Septimius's estate. 

The BL and the text published on Papyri.info (DDBDP) contain both 
emendations: on line 16 the genitive form of vineyards followed by the 
number of arouras noted on the land fiscal register; in line 17 the for- 
mula indicating that the land of Eros and Charmos is a land npóooóoc. 
In my opinion, the reading in line 16 should be retained, while the for- 
mula (npötepov) dè "Epotoc kai Xóppov allows us to suppose that an 


29 Foraboschi (1967) 173. 

30 Parassoglou (1978) 11-12. 

5! Armoni (2000) 234. 

32 Forboschi (1967) 173, n. 1. 

3 BGU VII 1561 4; 1562 1 (210-204 Bc or 193-187 BC); BGU IX 1896 (166 AD); 
BGU IX 1899 (172 AD); P. Tebt. II 343 69-70 (second century AD); P. Oxy. VI 917 2 
(second or third century AD); P. Oxy. X 1283 13 (219 AD). Cf. P. Ryl. II (p. 248-249). 

3 Rostovtzeff (1988) 543, n. 24. 

35 Parassoglou (1978) 24, n. 59. 
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owner’s name preceded it in the text. I reproduce here the text with the 
emendations I have adopted and a new translation: 


L. 15-19: Müprov Avtoviov IlàáAXavtog (npótepov) Taiac 
TI@AAn(c) / <(tpotepov(?))> dè Aovkiov Xertuttoo dutEAM@v(@v) 
c / £ [ ]6ov (npötspov) dè "Epwrog xai Xépuov (Gpovpar) vC (dv) 
v(sogutov) un 8° / .... B 6° (yivoviai) (dpovpai) v z, Kai 
Mir0€évov / To(d(?)) Oéwvos (Gpovpar) c, (Ov) v(eogótov) D z, 
Anv@(vos) Kai xpnotnpto(v) p. 

(Estate) of Marcus Antonius Pallas, formerly of Gallia Polla and 
«once» of Lucius Septimius, 6 ar. of vineyards. (Allotment) of ------ 
-- formerly owned by Eros and Charmus, namely 57 arouras. Of these 
48 % ar. are newly planted, 2 % ar. are ----- Total 50 % ar. Also 
(allotment) of Philoxenus son of Theon 6 ar. of which 2 % ar. are 
newly planted, 2 ar. in wine press and other gear, -------- : 


Standard ovoiat terminology clarifies the chronological succession of 
landowners mentioned in line 16 of P. Lond. II 195: the parcels of land 
which were included in Marcus Antonius Pallas' estate during the third 
decade of the first century AD first belonged to Lucius Septimius, and 
afterwards to Gallia Polla. I aim to establish a chronology for each one 
of these estates, while taking into account the difficulty in specifying the 
year of land acquisition. I start with the identification of Gallia Polla 
because this element will throw light on the phases of the creation of 
Lucius Septimius’ estate. 

The identification of Gallia Polla had not raised any problems since the 
interpretation suggested by Michael Rostovtzeff. Parassoglou did not pro- 
nounce himself decidedly on this identification39. Rostovtzeff identified 
this woman with a member of the senatorial family of the Gallii. This gens 
is attested in literary sources as a family that supported Antonius in his 
conflict with Octavian during the 30s Bc. Literary evidence presents a very 
interesting picture of two members of this family: Marcus Gallius and 
Quintus Gallius. The former was a senator during the administration of 
Augustus; he has been identified with the senator of the same name men- 
tioned in Cicero’s Philippics. So it seems possible that he had been a 


36 Rostovtzeff (1988) 542, n. 19: the author argued that this property was the result of 
a land concession by Antonius to his partisans of the Gallii family. On this identification, 
cf. Parassoglou (1978) 21 and 23. Firstly, the author considers this identification without 
any significant comment; secondly, he formulated another hypothesis according to which, 
Gallia Polla would have been “most likely a local owner whose property was formerly 
owned by a L. Septimius". 
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praetor and ally of Antonius’. The second one is remembered for the 
attempt on Augustus’ life; after that he would have been expulsed from 
Rome. The tradition handed down by ancient authors proves that the 
Gallii family belonged to the political allies of Antonius. 

According to some authors, since the 40s Bc this gens would have 
obtained land concessions in Egypt: the political alliance with Antonius 
and his politic and institutional role in Egypt would have guaranteed the 
acquisition of land property by his partisans; Gallia Polla could 
have acquired Antonius’ property by means of a testamentary legacy. 
In this way some scholars have explained the papyrological evidence 
about Falcidius, partisan of Antonius during the second half of the first 
century BC?: Falcidius benefited from a land grant of Antonius. How- 
ever, it was also possible that Roman citizens acquired land properties in 
Egypt by a sale act, as the juridical and administrative reforms of the last 
Ptolemies suggest”. 

Whether this land was assigned by grant, or whether it had been 
acquired by means of a purchase, it seems likely that the origins of 


37 Cicero, Philipp. 13: the praetor would have been a soldier within Antonius’s 
legions in 43 Bc. Senator M. Gallius is mentioned also in the life of Tiberius by Sueto- 
nius: Emperor Tiberius would have been appointed as heir by M. Gallius. The emperor 
accepted will about patrimonial properties but refused to adopt his name because he had 
been enemy of Augustus, cf. Suet., Tib. 6.3: Post reditum in urbem a M. Gallio senatore 
testamento adoptatus hereditate adita mox nomine abstinuit, quod Gallius aduersarum 
Augusto partium fuerat. 

38 Tradition about Q. Gallius is divided on this point. According to the tradition 
passed on by Appian (B.C. 3.95) and Suetonius (Aug. 27.8-9) Q. Gallius was tortured and 
murdered as Augustus wished. 

? Evidence by Roman Egypt proves that Gallia Polla's estate had an important exten- 
sion in the Arsinoite: according to papyrological evidence Gallia Polla had land parcels 
at Herakleia (P. Berl. Leigh. II 37 (AD 142-143)); Karanis (P. Mich. VI 372 (AD 179-180 
or AD 211-212)); Theadelphia (SB XIV 11657 (AD 138-139); SB XVI 12676 (mid-second 
century AD). 

4 Cf. P. Ryl. II 138 (date: AD 34; origin: Euhemeria, Arsinoite), 10-13: tijg ati 
ovoias év ta / Apopi <xatevéunoav(?)> putà &Xówa ói/Kdào10 Ev toig TPOTEPOV 
/DoAxıödtov. In this way, cf. Capponi (2005) 106; Parassoglou (1978) 55; Rostovtzeff 
(1988) 542. 

^! Since the first half of the second century Bc, notably after the revolts in the Thebaid, 
Ptolemaic authorities partially reformed the administration of lands and houses that had 
been confiscated or that were ownerless. This kind of real property was so administered by 
the department of the ros Aöyog and was sold at public auctions. Confiscated land catego- 
ries were temple and clerouchic / katoikic land. Cf. Swarney (1970) on the Ptolemaic and 
Roman Idios Logos; Alessandrì (2005) on the Roman Idios Logos. As a later document 
shows (P. Bingen 45, 32 BC) a Roman citizen had acquired land from the department of the 
iSıog Aöyoc. Looking at this testimony in retrospect, economic actors from the Western 
Mediterranean could perhaps have access to land by means of purchases at public auctions. 
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the estate of Gallia Polla estate go back to the last decades of Ptolemaic 
regency, probably around the 40s. The terminus post quem corresponds to 
the beginning of Antonius’ government in the East Mediterranean Roman 
provinces? and of his political action in Egypt. The political and institu- 
tional position of Antonius in Ptolemaic rule certainly created a favorable 
context for Roman citizens hoping to achieve economic goals in Egypt. 

The chronology of the confiscation of this property can be more easily 
established. The most plausible dates are the creation of the Roman 
province of Egypt or the victory of Octavian over Antonius and 
Cleopatra. According to Cassius Dio the years succeeding the Octavian 
victory at Actium were marked by a policy of land confiscation, espe- 
cially punishing the partisans of Cleopatra and Antonius who were land- 
owners in Egypt. This policy of land confiscation allowed Roman 
authorities to have areas distrainable for public auctions in Egypt. This 
land category was administered by the fiscal section of the íótog 
Aóyoc^; it is the most involved in the constitution and development of 
imperial and private estates known as ovoiat*. 

If this chronology is plausible, as I think it is, Lucius Septimius’ prop- 
erty was constituted approximately in the middle of the first century BC. 
Literary evidence corroborates this hypothesis because it proves that a 
member of the Septimia gens was in Egypt during the first century BC*. 

As I show in my historical introduction, the year 55 BC represents an 
important stage in the “militarization” of Egypt: while Gabinius returned 
to his province after Ptolemy XII regained his rule, some cohorts and 
generals stayed in Alexandria guaranteeing institutional order”. 


42 Cf. Hölbl (2001) 241-242; Huss (2001) 731-740. 

^5 Cassius Dio 51.17.7. A confiscation by Cleopatra after Actium seems less plausible, 
cf. Cassius Dio 51.5.4-5. Cf. Parassoglou (1978) 3-5. 

^* Swarney (1970) (Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt); Alessandrì (2005) (Roman Egypt). 

5 [ think more probable Parassoglou's interpretation. He supposes that concessions 
and grants were not the procedure for the creation of imperial and private estates. More 
plausible seems the hypothesis that emphasized sales at public auctions of land seized 
after the Octavian conquest of Egypt. Cf. Parassoglou (1978) 3-13; contra Lo Cascio 
(2000) 33-35; 125 

46 Caesar, B.C. 3.104; Appian, B.C. 2.84-85; Plutarch, Pomp. 78-79; Florus, 2.13.52. 

4 Caesar, B.C. 3. 4: D ex Gabinianis Alexandria, Gallos Germanosque, quos ibi 
A. Gabinius praesidii causa apud regem Ptolomaeum reliquerat, Pompeius filius eum 
classe adduxerat, cf. ibid. 103: Sed qui ab eo missi erant, confecto legationis officio 
liberius cum militibus regis colloqui coeperunt eosque hortari, ut suum officium Pompeio 
praestarent, neve eius fortunam despicerent. In hoc erant numero complures Pompei 
milites, quos ex eius exercitu acceptos in Syria Gabinius Alexandriam traduxerat bel- 
loque confecto apud Ptolomaeum, patrem pueri, reliquerat. 
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Among these, one of the most significant members of the military 
hierarchy was Lucius Septimius. He had been centurion of Pompey dur- 
ing the mandate against Cilician pirates (67-66 BC)“. Then he had been 
promoted to the office of tribunus militum of Gabinius’ cohorts?. His 
military career shows an important social and political evolution that, 
according to Cl. Nicolet, resulted in the acquisition of equestrian sta- 
tus??. In 48 Bc he was a member of Ptolemy XIII’s council and he played 
an important role in the murder of Pompey during the civil war?!. Cicero 
mentions the Septimia gens in his speech against the agrarian law of 
P. Servilius Rullus but his testimony does not permit a coherent histori- 
cal analysis”. On the whole, the available documentation makes a social 
and historical study about this family during the Republican age prob- 
lematic??. 

In spite of this, I think that some positive data prove the validity of 
this identification: on one hand the onomastic data and its frequency in 
Egypt at this time; on the other, the social and military status of Lucius 
Septimius. Firstly, it seems clear that the onomastic data are without any 
doubt a mark of Roman citizenship. The rarity of this name in Egypt at 


48 Plutarch, Pomp. 79.1. 

4° Caesar, B.C. 3.104: His tum cognitis rebus amici regis, qui propter aetatem eius in 
procuratione erant regni, sive timore adducti, ut postea praedicabant, sollicitato exercitu 
regio ne Pompeius Alexandriam Aegyptumque occuparet, sive despecta eius fortuna, ut 
plerumque in calamitate ex amicis inimici exsistunt, his, qui erant ab eo missi, palam 
liberaliter responderunt eumque ad regem venire iusserunt; ipsi clam consilio inito 
Achillam, praefectum regium, singulari hominem audacia, et L. Septimium, tribunum 
militum, ad interficiendum Pompeium miserunt. 

50 Cf. Nicolet (1974) 1018-1019. 

5! Cf. Caesar, B.C. 3.104; Appian, B.C. 2.84-85; Plutarch, Pomp. 78-79. 

5 Cicero, de leg. agr. 3.3: Completi sunt animi auresque vestrae, Quirites, me grati- 
ficantem Septimiis, Turraniis ceterisque Sullanarum adsignationum possessoribus agrar- 
iae legi et commodis vestris obsistere. Hoc si qui crediderunt, illud prius crediderint 
necesse est, hac lege agraria quae promulgata est adimi Sullanos agros vobisque dividi, 
aut denique minui privatorum possessiones ut in eas vos deducamini. 

5 RE 1560-1562, n. 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12; Broughton (1938) 617; id. (1986), 191-192. 
Only two other members of the gens Septimia are known by literary evidence: a Publius 
Septimius, ornatus vir and witness in the trial against L. Flaccus, had a vilicus in Asia 
Minor, so it is plausible that he had an estate there (Cicero, Pro Flacco. 11 and 8). 
C. Septimius (RE n. 7) had been praetor in 57 and was elected proconsul of Asia Minor 
the following year (Cicero, Post. red senat. 23; id., ad Fam. 8.8.5-6). Our Lucius Septi- 
mius has to be distinguished from the Lucius Septimius, son of a magister Capitolinus 
attested in an inscription from Rome dating to the first century BC or AD. Cf. Nicolet 
(1974) 1020-1021. The gens Septimia is also attested in an inscription from Chalcis, 
probably concerning a collegium of Neoi and dated to the mid-first century BC. 
Cf. Hatzfeld (1919) 71, n. 9; 402. 
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the end of the Republican age and at the beginning of the Julio-Claudian 
era strengthens this identification?*. Just one other occurrence of the 
same name survives in papyrological evidence. It occurs in a list of cen- 
turions dated to the first quarter of the first century AD: “Lucius Septi- 
mius, son of Gaius, of the Scaptian tribe, from Florence, of the century 
of Gallus Titidius”*. This evidence cannot be combined for chronologi- 
cal reasons: the date of the centurion list is hardly compatible with the 
chronology that has been established for the formation of Antonius Pal- 
las’ properties in Egypt, that is during the 30s AD”. Moreover the status 
of these soldiers, whether they were veterans or on active duty, is uncer- 
tain and the attribution of property rights to a centurion seems improb- 
able’. I wish now to develop in a more detailed way some considera- 
tions on the social and military status of Lucius Septimius as attested by 
literary evidence. L. Septimius was a member of the equestrian order 
and a tribunus militum in Egypt, where he had been integrated within the 
Ptolemaic military hierarchy. Structurally, a military status in Ptolemaic 
Egypt led to a land grant: this consideration is also valid for Romans 
and Italians. Besides, L. Septimius’ military position and his role in the 
royal council were sufficient enough for him to obtain a land concession. 
The historical and economic context was favorable to the acquisition and 
preservation of land by military officials and cavalry?*. The case study 


54 According to the results of a research for the name Zertiurog between 200 Bc and 
AD 150 by means of Papyri.info’s navigator, 5 occurrences concern the prefect Septimius 
Vegetus (P. Flor. I 55; 61; P. Hamb.1 4; P. land. IV 53; P. Oxy. Il 273); 4 occurrences 
concern Septimii Severi (SPP 20 67 V col. I; SB VIII 9906; SB XVI 12612; SB XVIII 
13956 ); 2 are fragmentary (P. Leipz. 3; SB X 10740); 1 occurrence (P. Fay. 106) con- 
cerns Septimus Makron (Hadrian's reign). The last two occurrences concern a centurion 
in a list of legionaries (P. Mich. XII 637) and our landowner in P. Lond. II 195. 

55 P. Mich. XII 637 5-9: A^oókiog Lentimog /Faiov vióg EVANG /ZKantia 
IIXopeviia /kevvopta(c) rádov Tity/diov. 

56 Cf. Parassoglou (1978) 23-24. 

57 Juridical surveys on Roman Egypt, notably the Gnomon of Idios Logos, document 
the interdiction against the acquisition of land by soldiers in active duty in the province 
concerned by their own military service. Cf. BGU V 243: ol otpatevdpevor 
EK@AVO[Noav Kad’ fly otpatebovta éno[p]y[í]ov Evk[t]aoduı, cf. Lewis (1982) 
143-148; Reinach (1920) 98-99; On the management of ancient Ptolemaic military land 
under Roman domination, cf. Rostovtzeff (1994) 108-112; 118-121. 

58 I am focusing here on Ptolemaic reforms in administration and management of 
military tenures. During the last quarter of the second century BC and in the first half of 
the first century BC, Ptolemaic rulers accorded rights for preservation, testamentary trans- 
mission and cession of land to katoikic cavalry and to generals of the army. These laws 
accelerated the process of the privatization of military lands. Papyrological evidence sug- 
gests that the achievement of the privatization process occurred during the last decades of 
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of Lucius Septimius is one of the best documented but it is not the only 
evidence on this subject. 

Epigraphic, papyrological and literary evidence is useful to recon- 
struct the phenomenon of Roman and Italian integration in Ptolemaic 
troops. I consider that this phenomenon also had economic consequences 
and that it can be placed within a larger process: Roman economic pen- 
etration in Ptolemaic Egypt at the end of Republican age. 

Italians and Roman citizens joined the Ptolemaic army during the first 
century BC; they probably belonged to the high military hierarchy and 
to katoikic cavalry. This evidence has generally been dated to the middle 
of the first century‘. The first example, found in Crete at Gortyna, con- 
cerns C. Lutatius Crispus, patron of Gortyna and otpatimtns 
IItoAgpa1Kdc: the association of these titles suggests that he belonged 
to a high hierarchic level, maybe closer to the katoikic cavalry®!. The 
second, found in Egypt, gives information about a cavalry official, 
Téioc (Caius), and his knights, oi Lech), In this case onomastic data 
could raise some problems about the ethnic origins of the name because 
it could be Roman, Italian or Greek especially when a patronymic is 
associated with it. Another inscription, dating from 32 BC gives evi- 
dence for a Roman general, C. Iulius Papus, who is £na py oc / tribunus 
militum in the Ptolemaic army™. Finally, a papyrus shows a Roman 


Ptolemaic rule. Cf. P. Tebt. I 124 (118 BC) and BGU IV 1185 (60 Bc). On katoikic land 
cf. Oates (1995) 153-161; Scheuble-Reiter (2012). On the privatization process that 
began under the Ptolemies cf. recently Monson (2012), particularly chapter four. 

°° During the third and the second centuries BC Greek citizens from Syracuse and from 
Sicily and south Italy in general joined the Ptolemaic army. For Greeks citizens from 
Syracuse, cf. La’ Da 2002 289-291; Taranto, cf. La Da 2002 294; for Sicilian ethnicities 
cf. La’Da 2002 284-285. Roman ethnicities occurred especially in inscriptions from the 
Thebaid and principally belong to a religious context; cf. La'Da 2002 278-279. 

60 1.C. IV 215 C (mid-first century Bc); SEG XX 509 (mid-first century BC); Cf. SB I 
681(second century BC); /. Hermoupolis 6 (87 BC); I. Philae I 63 (34 BC). Cf. O. Edfou 
III 371 (dating from the first century BC; 49 or 27 BC). 

9! I. C. IV 215 C (mid-first century Bc): I (ioc) Aut{o}atıog (Avtátioc) Kpionog 
orpa/tıorng IHro(.epaikóc) Foptuviov rP6LE/vog Kai TOAITUG abtóc Kai Eyyovot. 
Cf. Capponi (2005) 16; Heilporn (2010) 103. 

6 SEG XX 509 (mid-first century BC): Bacuei / Iltorepaior / F'óioc koi oi inneic. 

$$ The praenomen Gaius is often a mark of Italian-Roman origin. Some inscriptions 
present the praenomen Gaius associated with Greek patronymics; these data suggest a 
Greek origin. This is the case, for example, of people mentioned in /. Hemoupolis 6, dat- 
ing from 78 Bc. It is a dedication to the rulers Ptolemy XII and Cleopatra Tryphaine for 
the cult of Apollo. 

64 I, Philae I 63 (32 BC): it is a dedication to the goddess Isis. The author of this 
inscription is a Roman citizen, a general (Emapyoc) in the Ptolemaic army named 
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citizen, Apicius, who probably settled in Egypt in 55 Bc. He had prop- 
erty rights on a parcel of arable land belonging to the category of land 
npócoó0c9. According to literary sources, cavalry cohorts of Gauls and 
Germans settled in Alexandria after Gabinius’ departure were perma- 
nently linked to Egypt by means of marriage and descendance®. 

The direct and indirect evidence is coherent: Roman legionaries 
definitively settled in Egypt. This phenomenon involves possibilities in 
acquiring land property rights and passing them on by inheritance. Ptole- 
maic reforms in 60 BC granted these rights to katoikic cavalry and to 
higher officials®’. 

It will be interesting to consider at this point Octavian’s edict on the 
profit of Roman veterans. This edict has been preserved in a papyrus 
dating from the second or third century AD, but its contents suggest that 
it had been promulgated by Octavian as triumvir, i.e. when the Ptolemies 
still ruled Egypt. This edict granted fiscal, social and political privileges 
to Roman veterans® which were very close to the privileges granted to 
katoikic cavalry by Ptolemies during the years 60s Bc. This edict suggests 


C. Iulius Papos. It was a collective dedication by C. Iulius Papos, his sons and others 
centurions. Cf. also O. Edfu 371, dated of 49 or 27 BC, an account of wine and corn sup- 
ply for Roman, Greeks and Egyptians soldiers. Cf. Heilporn (2010) 108; Capponi (2005) 
16-17. 

65 BGU VIII 1828, dated to the first half of the first century BC. This petition shows 
that a Roman citizen, Apicius, was owner of a land parcel belonging to category of land 
rp60080c. Editors supposed that this Apicius was one of the soldiers who came in Egypt 
in 55 BC, at the time of Gabinius’ expedition. This hypothesis does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that Apicius obtained his land by buying it by the department of the îò10g Aöyoc. 
Cf. Armoni (2000) n. 3: another document concerning land tp6codog has been recently 
published. This category of land is documented also in Roman Egypt, cf. BGU IV 1197; 
BGU VII 1669; P. Ryl. II 145. Cf. also P. Ryl. II 73. Capponi (2005) 106. 

96 Caesar, B.C. 3.110: Haec constabant ex Gabinianis militibus qui iam in consuetudi- 
nem Alexandrinae vitae ac licentiae venerant et nomen disciplinamque populi Romani 
dedidicerant uxoresque duxerant, ex quibus plerique liberos habebant. 

$7 P. Tebt. I 124 (118 BC) and BGU IV 1185 (60 BC). 

68 BGU II 628 (= CPL 103 = ChLA X 416), probably of 40-31 Bc. Capponi (2005) 17; 
Campbell (1996) 208-209. 

© BGU II 628: “I have decided to proclaim that all veterans shall be granted [exemp- 
tion from] tribute [ _ _], to bestow on them, their parents and children, and the wives 
they have or shall have, exemption in every respect, and so that they may be the Roman 
citizens with every proper legal right, they have to be exempt (from taxation), free from 
military service, and excused from the performance of compulsory public services. More- 
over, the above-mentioned are to have the right of registering their vote and being 
enrolled in the census in any tribe they wish, and if they wish to be enrolled in absence, 
that will be granted in respect of those who have been mentioned above, the veterans 
themselves, their parents, wives and children [...]”. Translation of Campbell (1996) 208. 
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that an important number of Roman veterans having Roman citizenship 
were settled in Egypt at the end of the Republican age. Certainly the 
importance of Roman soldiers in Egypt increased after Caesar’s inter- 
vention’®. Nevertheless, it is likely that the crucial time for the develop- 
ment of this integration process and consequently the settlement of Ital- 
ians and Romans in the Egyptian chora was the middle of the first 
century BC. 

For this purpose I focus now on the problem concerning the place of the 
Egyptian chora within Roman land policy. The political context proves 
that Egypt was thereafter a client of Rome. It would be enough to remem- 
ber that Ptolemy XII paid 6 000 silver talents to obtain political legitimiza- 
tion by Caesar and Pompey in 60 BC”!. At this time, as I argued before, 
Roman citizens had significant economic interests in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
while others acted as soldiers in the Ptolemaic army. During the 60s, the 
Egyptian chora and Egyptian grain took an important place in public 
debates about agrarian and corn supply questions in Rome. I think that law 
projects about the creation of an Egyptian province or about the involve- 
ment of Egypt in the agrarian law of Rullus had real connections with the 
presence of Roman citizens in Egyptian chora and, therefore, with the 
importance of their economic interests there. 

It is interesting to note that, although Alexander I’s will raised ques- 
tions during Sulla’s dictatorship, major sources relating to public debates 
about the acquisition of inheritance are connected to the 60s. This means, 
in my point of view, that the Egyptian question reaches an important 
scale during this decade especially in public debate about land reforms". 
In his speech against P. Servilius Rullus’ law project, Cicero dedicated 
some chapters to the Alexandrian question’. He focused on the juridical 
and administrative procedure that Romans had to follow for acquiring 
suzerainty in the Ptolemaic reign. I think that these passages have to be 
emphasized, because they could give some answers about realia to 
which the author makes reference to strengthen his argumentation. 


70 After Caesar’s intervention in Egypt, 4 legions of Roman soldiers were stationed in 
Alexandria. For a study on Caesar’s intervention in Ptolemaic Egypt, cf. Geraci (1983) 
21-46. 

7! Suetonius, Div. Iul. 54.3; Caesar, BC 3.107; Cicero, ad Att. 2.16.2. Hölbl (2001) 
225-226; Huss (2001) 682-684. 

7 Cf. Cicero, de leg.agr.; id., de rege Alex. fr. 2.4, cf. Haec Schol. Ambrosianus; 
Plutarch, Crass. 2-3; Suetonius, Div. Jul. 11. Hölbl (2001) 224-225; Huss (2001) 680- 
682. 

75 Cicero, de leg. agr. 1.8; 2.41-44. 
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Cicero emphasized the legal procedure known as adiudicatio™. This 
legal process is documented in private and public law”. In ius privatum 
the adiudicatio was applicable in disputes about a real property title 
between two actors: adiudicatio denotes the judge’s decision in recog- 
nizing and attributing to the actor of rei vindicatio his property rights”. 

In public law, the term is employed to define a legal action recogniz- 
ing property rights on land. We have some data from the epigraphic 
agrarian statute of 111 BC”. The adiudicatio appears in three sections of 
the law. In all cases, the duumviri who were elected or appointed accord- 
ing to this statute were responsible for adiudicationes??. Land being the 
object of adiudicatio appears in a law section concerning land that had 
been sold by Roman citizens sent to Africa in 122 Bc”; it belonged to 
the category of ager privatus vegtigalisque. The first occurrence of the 
adiudicatio concerns some land that had been originally assigned to col- 
onists in 122 Bc, which could have been passed on by inheritance or 
alienated by means of a sale. The statute makes it clear that the jurisdic- 
tional activity of the duumvir had to concern recently assigned land that 
had not been privately sold by the colonist or by his heirs. In this case, 
the property title on land that had been originally assigned to colonists, 
needed to be recognized by Roman authorities??, as a legitimate private 
property right?! The second occurrence of adiudicatio concerns some 


74 Cicero, de leg. agr. 2.43: Hac tanta de re P- Rullus cum ceteris decemuiris conlegis 
suis iudicabit, et utrum iudicabit? Nam utrumque ita magnum est ut nullo modo neque 
concedendum neque ferendum sit. Volet esse popularis; populo Romano adiudicabit. 
Ergo idem ex sua lege uendet Alexandream, uendet Aegyptum, urbis copiosissimae pul- 
cherrimorumque agrorum iudex, arbiter, dominus, rex denique opulentissimi regni rep- 
erietur. Non sumet sibi tantum, non appetet; iudicabit Alexandream regis esse, a populo 
Romano abiudicabit. 

75 Arangio-Ruiz (1974) 15-70. 

76 Arangio-Ruiz (1974) 26-42. 

7 CIL P 585; Crawford (1996) n. 2, 53-180; de Ligt (2003) 146-157; Sacchi (2006). 

78 Crawford (1996) n. 2, 61-62: vac Huir, quei [ex h(ac) I(ege) factus] / 62 [creatusue erit 
---]; 69: pro eo agro lluir reddito; 90: [--- Huir, quei ex h(ac) l(ege) factus creatusue erit. 

” Crawford (1996) n. 2, 61-62; 68-69; 90-91. 

80 De Ligt (2003), 149 r 62: +++/--- eius] agri q[uei dJatus ads[ignatus est, ab eo 
herediue] eius non [uenieit; “--- of that] land which [has or shall have been] granted [or 
assigned, whatever] of it has not [been (privately) sold by his heir". Cf. Crawford (1996) 
119 and 172-173. 

8! Crawford (1996) n. 2, 61-62: quod eiu]s agri ex h(ac) l(ege) adiudicari licebit, 
quod ita comperietur, id ei heredeiue eius adsignat<um> esse iudicato. Vac [vac]. De 
Ligt (2003) 149 agrees with Crawford's restitutions. Cf. Sacchi (2006) 454-456, without 
any comment or consideration about these restitutions; he does not mention de Ligt's 
contributions on this question. 
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land that had been bought by private individuals from colonists whose 
land assignations had not been properly made. In this case the magistrate 
had to attribute to the purchasers a correspondent amount of land that 
had not been sold by the Roman state. Here the expression minus adiu- 
dicaverit means that the duumvir had not recognized the property title 
acquired by means of a purchase. So we deal here with the jurisdictional 
activity aiming to recognize and establish, according to Roman juridical 
categories, private property rights on a parcel of land. The third clause 
concerns negative consequences for people making false property decla- 
rations: land adiudicatio does not have to be applied in these cases®?. 
All the adiudicata lands are in Africa; there is no adiudicatio of Italian 
ager publicus. 

This evidence can usefully be compared to Cicero’s testimony in the 
speech de lege agraria**. Cicero referred the legal process of adiudicatio 
to Alexandria and to Egyptian territories, i.e. to a property question; he 
did not relate this process to an inheritance acquisition. This choice is 
dependent on the inapplicability of adiudicatio to a process of vindicatio 
hereditatis. It is interesting to note that the only other mention of adiu- 
dicatio in the same speech is related to some agri in ora maritima that 
Romans conceded to Hiempsale, king of Numidia. The only difference 
between the African, Numidian and Egyptian territorial situations is the 
inexistence of ager publicus populi Romani in Egypt. This right could 
have been achieved just after Ptolemy X’s acquisition of Alexander I’s 
inheritance. 

It is probable that the legal principle of adiudicatio was necessary to 
Cicero to describe the juridical and economic position of Roman citizens 
having land businesses in Egypt. Like in the agrarian law of 111 Bc, in 
which the people that benefited from adiudicatio were owners who needed 


82 Cf. de Ligt (2003) 157 r. 68-69: quoi agrum de eo agro, quei ager in Africa est, 
quei colono e[iue] / 69 [quei in colonei numero scriptus est, datus adsignatus est, ita 
emptum esse comperietur utei in h. l. sc(riptum) est, quod eius agri ex h.l. euis heredisue 
eius minu]s adiudicauerit, tum tantundem modum agri ei, quoi ita emptum esse 
comperiet[ur, tutoreue ei]us procuratoreue eius herediue quoius eorum de eo agro, quei 
ager in Africa est, pro eo agro lluir reddito; quoi ita reddiderit. Cf. Crawford (1996) 
172-174; Sacchi (2006) 456-457. 

83 Crawford (1996) n. 2, 90-91: [--- Huir, quei ex h(ac) l(ege) factus creatusue erit, 
sei apud eum is, quoi ager in Africa adsignatus est, a]grum in eo numero agri professus 
erit, quo in numero eum agrum, quem is, quoi adsigna[tus est, professus erit, profiteri 
non oportuerit, eum agrum ei nei dato] neiue reddito neiue adiudicato. 

84 Cicero, de leg. agr. 43-44. 

55 Arangio-Ruiz (1974) 47-49. 
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a legal recognition of their property rights within Roman juridical catego- 
ries, Roman citizens having land in Egypt needed a juridical frame for the 
recognition or the attribution of their private property rights. 

Other passages of Cicero's speech suggest that Roman legationes lib- 
erae to the exterae nationes aimed to achieve economic goals, the official 
and apparent reasons being of a political or diplomatic nature. These allu- 
sions certainly also referred to the Egyptian question and to the renewed 
problem of Ptolemy X's acquisition of Alexander I’s inheritance®®. 

In this article I have tried to demonstrate that the Lucius Septimius 
attested in papyrological evidence can be identified with the Lucius Sep- 
timius who integrated into the Ptolemaic army and royal council from 
55 Bc onwards. I have founded this interpretation on a renewed analysis 
of P. Lond. II 195 that shows, in my opinion, the existence of direct 
relationships between the vineyard of Lucius Septimius, the property of 
Gallia Polla and finally the estate of M. Antonius Pallas. The two former 
properties had, in my view, republican origins, while the latter was in 
the initial stages of its creation. The chronology established for the doc- 
ument's production seems to suggest that we are dealing with the reign 
of Tiberius: at this time, M. Antonius Pallas had probably just been 
freed and begun to acquire land parcels composing the estate later known 
as IIoAAavrıavn odoia’’. Modalities of land acquisition by Lucius 
Septimius, studied in the administrative and legal context of Ptolemaic 
land reforms during the first century BC, show that Ptolemaic Egypt was 
a favorable juridical, social and economic environment for the integra- 
tion of other citizens, such as Romans. The case of Lucius Septimius is 
particularly significant in this context, because of his social and eco- 
nomic status and his role in the Ptolemaic army after Gabinius' experi- 
ence. At the same time, the historical and institutional study of relation- 
ships between Rome and Ptolemaic Egypt allows us to situate the 
settlement of Roman legionaries and cavalry in Egypt as a consequence 


59 Cicero, de leg. agr. 1.8: Iam illa omnibus in provinciis, regnis, liberis populis quam 
acerba, quam formidolosa, quam quaestuosa concursatio xviralis futura sit, non videtis? 
Hereditatum obeundarum causa quibus vos legationes dedistis, qui et privati et privatum 
ad negotium exierunt non maximis opibus neque summa auctoritate praediti, tamen audi- 
tis profecto quam graves eorum adventus sociis nostris esse soleant. Cf. ibid. 2.45: Atque 
illud circumspicite vestris mentibus una, Quirites. Legatos nostros, homines auctoritate 
tenui, qui rerum privatarum causa legationes liberas obeunt, tamen exterae nationes 
ferre vix possunt. Grave est enim nomen imperi atque id etiam in levi persona pertimesci- 
tur, propterea quod vestro, non suo nomine, cum hinc egressi sunt, abutuntur. 

87 Parassoglou (1978) 23-24 and 81. 
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of clientele relationships established between Roman magistrates and the 
Ptolemaic ruler, Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysios. Roman economic goals in 
Egypt strongly increased in this context, especially in commercial activ- 
ities as well as in land property and management by Roman soldiers and 
businessmen. Economic consequences of the settlement of Roman 
legionaries in Egypt can be placed in this context. This economic, social 
and institutional reality has some connections with the land policy being 
played out in Rome in the same years, notably because the resolution of 
the Egyptian question and the acquisition of the Egyptian chora would 
have reduced human pressure on Italian soil. The Roman seizure of the 
Egyptian chora would have enabled the redirection to the Western Med- 
iterranean, particularly to the markets of Rome and Puteoli, the grain 
surplus produced on Egyptian estates®®. 
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DEUX INSCRIPTIONS GRECQUES DU BOUBASTEION 
D'ALEXANDRIE 


Abstract: Publication of two Greek inscriptions on stone, one Ptolemaic, 
one Roman, discovered in 2009 in the so-called ‘Boubasteion’ of 
Alexandria. The first is a dedication to one Megamedes by a koinon of 
soldiers during the reign of Ptolemy IV. Particularly noteworthy, with the 
ethnics of the military, is the aulic title, tov np@tov oiov, which 
seems to be the earliest attestation known at the present time. The second 
inscription is a dedication by an Alexandrian family, on behalf of the 
emperor Antoninus Pius, to three deities, Artemis Phosphoros, Bubastis 
and a third one, of a statue of “the lord Sarapammón". An addendum 
explores the possibility of identifying the ‘Boubasteion’ / Artemision 
with the koreion of a virgin goddess attested by late Roman sources. 


LE CONTEXTE 


En novembre 2009 la démolition, à Alexandrie, de l’ancien commissa- 
riat de police du quartier de Kóm el-Dikka, situé entre les rues Soliman 
Yousri au nord et Ismail Fahmi au sud, révéla l’existence, sous les ruines 
de ce bátiment, d'un sanctuaire jusqu’alors inconnu. Les nombreuses 
statuettes votives de chattes ou d'enfants découvertes dans son sol, dont 
certaines dédiées «à Boubastis», lui ont aussitót valu l'appellation de 
«Boubasteion»!. Nous conservons par commodité cette appellation 
méme s'il n'en existe pas d'attestation écrite et qu'on pourrait parler 
aussi bien d'un «Artemision». En effet, d'aprés ses plaques de fonda- 
tion, c'est «à Artémis» qu'il fut consacré par la reine lagide Bérénice II 
en personne?. La fouille de sauvetage d'une partie au moins du site a été 
menée par une équipe du Conseil Supréme des Antiquités d'Egypte réu- 
nie sous la direction de Mohamed Abd el-Maksoud et composée d'Ah- 
med Abd el-Fattah, Mervat Seif el-Din, Mohamed Ali, Ahmed Mousa, 
Amir Fahmi, Khaled Abou el-Hamd, Mahmoud Galal, Sayed Abd 


! Abd El-Maksoud e.a. (2012). Localisation du site, fig .2 et 3, p. 430-431. 

? Plusieurs plaques sont inscrites en hiéroglyphes, et deux autres en grec, l'une dont 
on n'a qua la moitié droite et l'autre compléte mais trés effacée. Leur nombre et leur 
caractére fragmentaire en rendront l'édition longue et difficile. Nous donnons ici une 
traduction préliminaire des plaques en grec: «La reine Bérénice, pour le roi / Ptolémée 
son frére / et époux, fils de Ptolémée / et d'Arsinoé dieux Adelphes / [et pour leurs 
enfants], (a consacré) le téménos à Artemis» (du mot temenos, ne sont lisibles que les 
deux lettres finales -O%). 
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el-Alim, Hicham Hussein, Ahmed Said, Mohamed Ragab, Anouar Abd 
el-Samad, Fayez Anouar, Adel Nashed, Latif Wahba. L'importance du 
groupe souligne l'urgence dans laquelle les archéologues ont dî travail- 
ler, ceux d'Alexandrie ayant été épaulés par des renforts venus tout 
exprés des inspectorats du Delta et du Sinai. Disposant d'un mois seule- 
ment, celui de décembre 2009, pour intervenir, les archéologues ont 
néanmoins réussi à sauver des vestiges d'une trés grande importance, 
tant historique qu'artistique. Les travaux archéologiques et le catalogue 
du matériel feront l'objet d'une publication dans les Annales du Service 
des Antiquités, y compris l'étude céramologique confiée à Amir Fahmi. 
L'étude de la statuaire est en cours, par Mervat Seif el-Din. 

L'emprise du chantier de démolition n'a touché, dans son angle sud- 
ouest, que la partie nord du sanctuaire, lui-méme adossé au versant sud de 
la colline artificielle du Paneion. La partie méridionale du Boubasteion est 
aujourd'hui recouverte par la rue Ismail Fahmi et, probablement, par le 
troncon final de la voie ferrée qui la longe au sud, juste avant son entrée 
dans la gare centrale d'Alexandrie. L'arasement trés prononcé du terrain 
explique que l'essentiel des trouvailles provienne d’enfouissements 
antiques ou de vestiges déplacés. Les plus exceptionnels d'entre eux sont 
les trois dépóts de statuettes votives représentant des enfants ou des chats, 
avec parfois le nom des dédicants peint sur le socle?. Attribuable à la haute 
époque ptolémaique, cet ensemble statuaire appartenait peut-étre à un 
sanctuaire antérieur à la fondation des Evergétes mais déjà consacré à 
Artémis, dans l'esprit de celui de Brauron. 

Non loin de là, prés d'un pan isolé du mur nord du Boubasteion, deux 
stèles de pierre dure ont été retrouvées l'une à cóté de l'autre. Elles por- 
taient des inscriptions grecques, l'une d'époque ptolémaique, l'autre 
d'époque impériale, d'un grand intérét historique. La premiére, inscrite 
sur un bloc de granit rose, est la dédicace d'une statue de particulier, 
Mégamédès, faite par un koinon de soldats pendant le régne de Ptolémée 
IV. La seconde, gravée sur trois fragments jointifs de basalte, est la dédi- 
cace à Artémis Phosphoros, à Boubastis et à une troisième divinité, 
d'une statue du «seigneur Sarapammon», faite par une famille d'Alexan- 
drins sous le régne d'Antonin le Pieux. Si la présence de cette dernière 
dédicace va de soi dans le sanctuaire de la déesse, celle de la base ptolé- 
maique est plus inattendue. Elle s'explique peut-étre par le fait qu'une 
partie des membres du koinon étaient des Cyrénéens, comme Bérénice II 


3 Abd El-Maksoud e.a. (2012) 433-440. 
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la fondatrice du Boubasteion, des Cyrénéens auxquels ce temple aurait 
servi de point de ralliement. 

En tout cas, ces deux textes se révèlent extrémement précieux par les 
renseignements inédits qu’ils livrent sur certains aspects de la vie asso- 
ciative et religieuse dans l’Alexandrie gréco-romaine. Dans le premier la 
présence d'un titre aulique dés le règne de Ptolémée IV pose la question 
de la date a laquelle fut établie la hiérarchie de cour ptolémaique. Dans 
le second, l’association d’Artémis et de Boubastis au «seigneur Sara- 
pammon» pourrait selon nous étre rapprochée d’un passage du Roman 
d'Alexandre concernant le «Sérapeum de Parménion», où Sarapis / Aiön 
Plutonien aurait eu une kore pour parèdre, et d'un passage du Panarion 
d'Epiphane, selon lequel on célébrait tous les ans, dans le Koreion 
d'Alexandrie, la naissance d'Aión né d'une vierge. Ces rapprochements, 
qui nous aménent à émettre l'hypothése que le «Boubasteion» ptolé- 
maique de Kóm el-Dikka aurait pu étre le sanctuaire appelé Koreion à 
l'époque impériale, seront présentés ici en annexe. 


Dédicace d'une statue de Mégamédès, membre des premiers amis (régne 
de Ptolémée IV) 


L'inscription sur granit est la dédicace d'une statue de Mégamédès, haut 
personnage jusqu'ici inconnu de la cour d'Alexandrie à la fin du IF 
siècle. La datation sous Ptolémée IV est assurée par la mention des seuls 
«dieux Philopators», Ptolémée IV et Arsinoé IIL, avec leur descendance 
espérée par les auteurs du texte. Le titre de «membre des premiers amis» 
donné à Mégamédés améne à reconsidérer la date traditionnellement 
admise pour la création de la titulature aulique, qui passait jusqu'ici pour 
avoir été créée vers 200-197, dans le contexte troublé des premières années 
de Ptolémée V. Le fait que la dédicace soit l’œuvre de soldats d'origines 
diverses mais se déclarant «compagnons d'armes» (cvvotpatevópevouU 
pourrait faire penser à la bataille de Raphia, livrée le 22 juin 217. Cepen- 
dant l'emploi du présent et l'impossibilité de remonter aussi haut la créa- 
tion de la hiérarchie aulique oriente plutót vers les temps précédant de peu 
l'année du décés de Ptolémée IV, en 204. 


[M]eyaundnv tov TpPOTOV otov, 
TO KOLVOV TOV TpaAéov [O]patkOv, Kai TOV rapayevouévov 
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[ar]ö ing AiBôns MácvA[o]v obv adtois TPOGKELLÉVEV, 
[kai tO]v IIepoóv kai Kopnvat[o]v ouv<o>tpatevonévov, 
5 [a]]petmg £vekev kai edvlor]las eig pacuA&a IItoAsuaiov 
kai BaoiAicoav Apoıvönv, 0gobc Dirondtopas, 

Kai tobg viobs aùtõv Kai TOÙG viovobc Kai TH 

TPAYLATA AÜTHV kai TO KOLVOV, GWEYEMS 

Kai PLAOTULIAL. 


Mégamédès, des premiers amis, (a été honoré par) l’association des 
Trales de Thrace, des Masyles qui, venus de Libye, ont été affectés 
avec eux, des Perses et des Cyrénéens leurs fréres d’armes, en raison 
de sa valeur et de sa sollicitude pour le roi Ptolémée et la reine 
Arsinoé, dieux Philopators, pour leurs fils et petits-fils, pour leurs 
affaires, et pour l’association, (car il a agi) sans avoir encouru de 
blàme et par amour de l’honneur. 


L. 1: Le nom du dédicataire est difficile a lire. La séquence de lettres A M H paraît 
assurée et il n'y a de place que pour trois lettres après elle. Après l’era, on distingue 
ce qui paraît étre l’angle inférieur gauche d'un delta et après la cassure centrale, 
apparemment la haste horizontale d'un èta et la haste verticale droite d'un nu: donc 
—amédén, accusatif d'un anthroponyme en -amedes. Avant l'alpha, deux hastes 
bien nettes, une verticale gauche et une horizontale supérieure, qui ne conviennent 
qu'à un gamma ou un pi (ce qui exclut déjà le nom Palamèdès). La solution avec 
pi parait exclue car il n'existe pas d'anthroponyme grec connu en -pamedes. En 
revanche deux en -gamedes, Agamédés et Mégamédés, existent. Mais Agamedes 
est exclu car son alpha initial est incompatible avec la haste supérieure horizontale 
précédant le gamma. Celle-ci ne peut étre que celle de l'epsilon de Mégamédès. 

Nous avons un moment pensé que la première ligne aurait pu étre corrigée, 
au début du régne de Ptolémée V, par l'ajout du titre mais l'examen attentif de 
la pierre montre qu'il n'en est rien: si elle présente effectivement une érasure en 
haut, c'est par l'effet de dégradations naturelles, et l'on n'apergoit pas de 
«palimpseste» du nom de Mégamédès au centre de la ligne, là où il aurait dû se 
trouver avant son éventuel report à gauche pour laisser de la place au titre. Cette 
hypothése d'une retouche au texte sous Epiphane est d'autant moins plausible 
qu'elle se ferait sur un granit dur à travailler, et cela sans que le nom du souve- 
rain régnant ait lui-méme été rajouté. 


L. 4: Il reste l'extrémité du nu de [kai t@]v. Les lettres XTP de 
cvvotpatevopévov sont peu lisibles et on distingue à peine TP. Il semble que 
le lapicide a oublié de graver le sigma avant de le rajouter au-dessus. 


L. 5: Au centre, les traces de lettres et la longueur de l'espace coincident mal 
avec la lecture eunoia, le dévouement aux rois associé à celui pour leurs «prag- 
mata», dans I. Philae I, n° 13 (règne de Ptolémée VIII), mais on voit mal quel 
autre mot pourrait convenir. 


L. 1: Le nom de Mégamédès, quoique trés mutilé, parait étre la seule lec- 
ture possible. Aucun Mégamédès ne figure à ce jour dans la documentation 
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papyrologique. Il s'agit donc d'un nouveau venu en Egypte et particuliè- 
rement dans la hiérarchie aulique, un membre «des premiers amis» que 
l'on ajoutera à la liste établie par Léon Mooren. A vrai dire, il n'y a que 
deux Mégamédés dans le LGPN, tous deux Ioniens*. L'un est éphésien 
mais c'est un personnage fictif, Mégamédès, le père d'Anthia, l'héroine 
des Ephésiaques de Xénophon d'Ephése?. L'autre est un Téien, qui donne 
son nom à un pyrgos, l'équivalent téien du déme: Apollodotos, du pyrgos 
de Mégamédès, au IF" siècle av. J.-C. Si donc le nom est rare, il fut 
assez prestigieux pour étre ainsi utilisé par l'état-civil téien et par un auteur 
de roman. 

La dédicace présente Mégamédés comme un «membre des premiers 
amis» et elle souligne son dévouement à l'égard de Ptolémée IV et de sa 
famille, sans citer aucun couple royal lagide autre que celui des dieux 
Philopators. La hiérarchie aulique existait donc déjà sous Ptolémée IV, 
ce qui va à l'encontre de l'hypothése commune selon laquelle c'est au 
début du régne suivant, celui des dieux Epiphanes, Ptolémée V et Cléo- 
pátre I, qu'elle aurait été instituée. Toutefois L. Mooren suggérait déjà, 
à propos de Philotas, que l'apparition des premiers titres pourrait étre 
placée dés 205". 

Une autre solution est peut-être envisageable, celle qui ferait de tv 
TPOTOV PiA@V, non pas un titre aulique, mais un grade. On connait en 
effet, mais aprés le régne de Philopator, des militaires ayant porté le 
titre, sinon de TOV TP@T@V piov, du moins de tpótot PiX01, souvent 
en liaison avec d'autres titres eux-mémes rattachés à l'entourage du roi: 
chiliarques, machairophores des rois?. Le texte le plus intéressant men- 
tionne «les résidents dans l'Arsinoite qui sont originaires de la cité 
(d'Alexandrie), premiers amis, chiliarques et d'autres du palais (xai 
AXoi oi nepi avinv)»?. S'appuyant sur l'avis de Maria Trindl, 
L. Mooren pense que «ces groupes empruntent leur dénomination com- 
pléte ou partielle à une classe titulaire» (c'est-à-dire à la hiérarchie 


^ LGPN VA (Coastal Asia Minor: Pontos to Ionia) 286. 

5 Xen. Eph., Ephésiaques, 1.2.5; 5.6; 10.7.10; 3.5.8. Coincidence ou non, le roman de 
Xénophon développe le théme de l'association entre Artémis et Isis, à laquelle Anthia a 
été consacrée par Mégamédès dés sa naissance. 

€ CIG 3064 = C. Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions grecques, Bruxelles 1900, n° 666, 29 
(daté «IP s, [?] av. J.-C.»). 

7 Mooren (1975) 200, n? 367-368. Date de Philotas, fils de Genthios «des premiers 
amis, chiliarque et phrourarque» d’Itanos en Crète: «205-04 / 180 (rather than 180/45?)». 

8 Mooren (1977) 34, n. 4-6. 

? Mooren (1975) 10, n? 2. 
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aulique), mais il n'applique pas ces «dénominations empruntées» aux 
diadochoi et sómatophulakes d'une inscription de Cyrène datée de Pto- 
lémée VIIL lesquelles désigneraient «des groupes identiques (ayant) 
déjà existé au début de la période ptolémaique, avant la création, sous 
Epiphane, des classes titulaires» II. Il faudrait peut-être appliquer cette 
caractéristique aux autres groupes des «premiers amis», «chiliarques» 
et autres «machairophores des rois» dont les noms fleurent bon, eux- 
aussi, la haute époque hellénistique (on sait que Perdiccas, l'un des plus 
proches amis d'Alexandre et quasi régent à sa mort, se contentait du titre 
de chiliarque)? Cela aurait l'avantage de faire de Mégamédès un «pre- 
mier ami» au sens militaire du terme, l'un de ces officiers supérieurs 
que l'on ne rencontrait que dans l'entourage immédiat du souverain 
(nepi tobg BaciXsic, nepi TO o@pua) «dans la cité» et «à la cour». 
Mégamédès aurait été «l’un des premiers amis» avant que ce groupe ne 
donne son nom, sous Epiphane, au deuxiéme grade de la hiérarchie 
aulique. 

Cette hypothése reste toutefois assez faiblement étayée et la présenta- 
tion monumentale, sur la première ligne, du titre de «Mégamédès des 
premiers amis» sonne plutót comme l’affirmation d'une dignité plus 
prestigieuse qu'un titre militaire, méme de bon rang. Il nous semble 
donc plus plausible que la titulature aulique date du régne de Ptolémée 
IV, l'inscription du Boubasteion devenant le plus ancien texte mention- 
nant l'un de ses grades, celui de TOV TPOTOV piaœv. 


L. 2: La dédicace a été faite par un «koinon» c'est-à-dire une associa- 
tion de soldats ayant servi sous les ordres de Mégamédès. L'association 
réunit ici quatre groupes d'origine différente: l'un originaire des Balk- 
ans, les Trales de Thrace, deux originaires d'Afrique du nord, les Masyles 
de Libye et les Cyrénéens, et un attaché à l'Egypte, les «Perses» c'est- 
à-dire les descendants de Grecs installés en Egypte avant Alexandre. 
Elle est «réellement» pluriethnique, puisqu'il est hors de question de 
voir dans la mention des Trales, des Masyles et des Cyrénéens des 
«pseudo-ethniques» mais bien des identités «nationales»!!. Ensuite elle 
réunit les deux catégories militaires de l'armée lagide, traditionnelle- 
ment séparées, celle des misthophoroi et celle des clérouques, ou, pour 


10 Mooren (1977) 34-35. 
!! Sur la question ethnique dans l'armée lagide à Raphia, Fischer-Bovet & Clarysse 
(2012). 
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reprendre les anciennes distinctions de Jean Lesquier, les «réguliers», 
Perses et Cyrénéens, et d’autres, les Trales et les Masyles, manifeste- 
ment « mercenaires » puisque leur origine étrangère est soulignée: «de 
Thrace» et «venus de Libye»!?. Telle quelle, cette constatation paraît 
infirmer l’hypothèse de Lesquier qui estimait «probable» que les koina 
«n'ont pas groupé d'autres soldats» que mercenaires, 

Pourtant plusieurs questions se posent: quelle était leur arme et quelle 
fut leur affectation? On peut tout d'abord s'étonner de voir ainsi asso- 
ciés réguliers et mercenaires. Polybe en effet distingue nettement, dans 
l'armée lagide entraînée avant Raphia, ces deux recrutements". Par ail- 
leurs, les mercenaires de Phoxidas sont bien qualifiés de «grecs» lors de 
la bataille, ce qui ne convient pas à nos combattants thraces et masyles. 
On pourrait aussi compter les «Trales de Thrace» au nombre des deux 
mille «Thraces et Galates récemment recrutés» et placés sous le com- 
mandement du Thrace Dionysios?, mais ceux-ci constituèrent, avec 
quatre mille epigonoi (fantassins), un ensemble à part, placé à Raphia 
entre la cavalerie d' Echékratés et les mercenaires de Phoxidas. 

Ces difficultés à intégrer notre groupe dans la ligne de bataille lagide 
telle que la décrit Polybe, invitent à y reconnaitre des cavaliers, puisque 
l'on connaît en revanche des hipparchies pluriethniques!9. Les «Thraces», 
«Perses» et «Cyrénéens» peuvent étre des hippeis, puisque, d’apres le 
dossier des P. Petrie III, il existait sous Ptolémée III et IV une «hip- 
parchie perse» (en 235) et une «hipparchie thrace»!7, tandis que les cava- 
liers clérouques installés alors dans l'Oxyrhynchite étaient majoritaire- 
ment des Cyrénéens. L'expertise libyenne en matiére hippique est bien 
connue. A gauche de l'armée égyptienne à Raphia, Polykratés d'Argos 
commandait un régiment de cavalerie de 3 000 hommes associant les 


ei 


Clarysse & Thompson (2006) 149. 
Lesquier (1911) 124-125. 
Polybe 5.65.4 («Andromachos et Ptolémée commandaient la phalange, Phoxidas 
les mercenaires; la phalange comptait dans les vingt cinq mille hommes, les mercenaires 
dans les huit mille»). Lesquier (1911) 81: «L’ordre de bataille de Raphia, tel qu’il est 
connu par Polybe, assigne une place et un ròle nettement distincts dans le combat aux 
réguliers et aux mercenaires». 

!5 Id. 5.65.10. 

16 P. Tebt I 30; 32. Sur la cavalerie lagide, Lesquier (1911) 121; Winnicki (1989) 
222; Scheuble-Reiter (2012) 65-69. 

17 Sur les «hipparchies à noms ethniques», Lesquier (1911) 88-90, avec renvoi à 
P. Petrie III 112 (e) et (f). Depuis lors, CPR XVIII, p. 80, a ajouté l'hipparchie macédo- 
nienne. Clarysse & Thompson (2006) 149, n. 135: les hipparchies ethniques sont posté- 
rieures à P. Count I, daté de 254-231. 


RG 
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700 cavaliers «du palais (nepi tiv adATV)» à ceux «de Libye (ind 
A1póngo)» et aux «indigènes (€éyy@ptot)», soit 2 300 hommes!*. Comme 
W. Clarysse et D.J. Thompson l'ont montré, ces 2 300 cavaliers consti- 
tuaient la cavalerie réguliére des Lagides, autrement dit les misthophoroi 
hippeis et les «cavaliers clérouques». Parmi ces derniers, les Cyrénéens 
du nome Oxyrhynchite doivent être comptés au nombre des änd A1póngc 
de Polybe, commandés par Polykratés'?. Or les Masyles de notre inscrip- 
tion, définis comme «venus de Libye» (rapayevopuévov and ts 
Aıßüng), rappellent presque mot à mot ces mêmes dnö Außüng. Les 
cavaliers perses enfin, en tant que descendants d'immigrés installés de 
longue date en Egypte, n'étaient pas des mercenaires mais bien des Grecs 
«du pays», éyxptot, et c'est aussi avec Polykratès qu'il convient de les 
ranger. On se trouve donc devant une apparente aporie dans la mesure où, 
en imaginant les quatre groupes ethniques du koinon déjà réunis à Raphia, 
trois devaient se trouver à gauche (les Masyles, les Cyrénéens et les 
Perses) et un (les Trales) à droite de la ligne de bataille. Sachant qu'il est 
exclu de transférer les Libyens, Perses et Cyrénéens à droite, la seule 
solution plausible nous parait étre de classer les Trales non pas «dans 
toute la masse des cavaliers mercenaires», mais parmi la «cavalerie du 
palais (nepi tv avANV)». Cela s’accorderait par ailleurs assez bien avec 
le lieu de la dédicace, dans le Boubasteion d'Alexandrie, à deux pas du 
palais royal”. 

Mégamédès aurait donc été un hipparque de haut rang. Le fait que les 
hipparques n'aient jamais donné leur nom aux hipparchies, lesquelles se 
distinguaient les unes des autres par un numéro ou par un ethnique, peut 
expliquer que le nom de Mégamédés ne figure pas dans la liste des offi- 
ciers éponymes actuellement connus. Etant donné que son régiment était 
multiethnique, il faudrait le compter au nombre des régiments à numéro, 
et pourquoi pas au premier d'entre eux, qui n'est pas attesté papyrologi- 
quement et pourrait avoir été stationné à Alexandrie. Certes, on pourrait 
s'étonner qu'un hipparque, si Mégamédès en était un, portàt le titre 
aulique trés élevé de «membre des premiers amis». Mais, comme le 
note Léon Mooren à plusieurs occasions, tous les hipparques n'étaient 


18 Polybe 5.65.5. 

19 Clarysse & Thompson (2006) 152-153, qui calculent qu'en tablant sur 1 400 cava- 
liers stationnés dans le Fayoum (400 mercenaires et 1 000 clérouques), ont dépasse déjà 
la moitié des 2 300 «Libyens et indigènes». 

20 Launey (1950) I 83, pense que «la garnison urbaine est surtout formée de merce- 
naires». 
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pas semblables les uns aux autres?!, et il conclut 3 leur propos: «Ainsi 
les hipparques attachés 3 un quartier général surclassent probablement 
les autres dans la hiérarchie militaire»??. Nous pensons donc, même si, 
là aussi, on ne saurait en apporter la preuve absolue, que Mégamédés 
commandait un régiment de cavalerie qui faisait autant la fierté d'Alexan- 
drie que le font aujourd'hui à Londres les horse-guards de la reine, ou à 
Paris les gardes républicains de l'Elysée”. A ce titre, comme Polykratés, 
il fut de la toute premiére promotion aulique à la fin du régne de Philo- 
pator. 

On peut alors se demander dans quelle mesure notre koinon se distin- 
guait de l'hipparchie dont il reprenait les cavaliers. Le koinon est, avec 
le politeuma, l'une des deux formes d'autonomie associative les plus 
fréquemment rencontrées dans l'Egypte hellénistique (cités grecques 
non comprises), un Etat qui privilégiait d'ordinaire «les relations en 
théorie directes entre le souverain macédonien et ses sujets (majoritaire- 
ment) non-macédoniens»?5. Mais leurs fonctions étaient essentiellement 
religieuses et culturelles, et non politiques. La composition méme du 
koinon pose d'ailleurs probléme. Les quatre génitifs qui complètent le 
nom orientent, à premiére vue, vers un groupement pluriethnique «de 
Trales, de Masyles, de Perses et de Cyrénéens». Il s'agirait alors d'un 
de ces rassemblements d'occasion étudiés par M. Launey qu'il nous suf- 
fira de citer ici: 


Le fait d'avoir pris part à une campagne, parfois sous un méme chef, 
constitue souvent le point de départ d'une association au moins tem- 
poraire; les exemples ne manquent pas de ces groupements de 
otpatevodpevor et plus copieuse est la seconde série, formée de 
dédicaces des anciens soldats en l'honneur de leur chef", 


?! Mooren (1977) 122: «l'importance de tous les commandants de cavalerie n'est pas 
égale»; 166: «En tout cas, on peut se représenter que tous les hipparques n'ont pas la 
méme importance». 

2 Ibid., p. 166. 

23 La présence d’une cavalerie de prestige dans les rues mémes d’Alexandrie est illus- 
trée autant par Théocrite, dont les Syracusaines manquent de peu d’étre écrasées par des 
chevaux du roi, que par Polybe, dans l'épisode où Cléomène rencontre en ville un ami 
venu conduire des yearlings au palais. Colin (1995-1996) 132, parle des Libyens du palais 
sous les Saites comme d'une «garde suisse». 

24 IG Alex. 27 est une dédicace, sous Ptolémée V, du koinon des Lyciens faite 3 Pto- 
lémaios, archisòmatophylaque, fils de Ptolemaios, des premiers amis. Mais on interprète 
d’ordinaire ce «koinon des Lyciens» avec le groupement ethnique institutionnel de ce 
nom et non avec une association militaire. 

25 Bowman & Rathbone (1992) 109. 

26 Launey (1950) II 1002; 1006. 
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Le texte tient cependant à préciser que les Masyles n'étaient qu'«ad- 
joints aux» Trales et que les Perses et les Cyrénéens «combattaient 
avec» les deux autres, ce qui orienterait plutót vers une association plus 
informelle réunissant le seul «koinon des Trales» aux Masyles, et ce 
double ensemble à leurs commilitones perses et cyrénéens. Le fait que le 
participe employé soit ici un présent, cvvotpatevopévov, au lieu du 
plus fréquent otpatevoauevov, et l'obligation de dater la dédicace de 
la fin du régne de Ptolémée IV, améne à s'interroger sur les raisons qui 
ont conduit ces quatre groupes à étre réunis peu avant 204. Faut-il y voir 
une allusion à la répression des mouvements insurrectionnels qui se 
développent en Egypte à partir de 207 environ? Ou bien le mot signi- 
fie-t-il seulement que Trales, Masyles, Perses et Cyrénéens furent de 
simples camarades de casernement. Là encore la question nous semble 
difficile à résoudre et nous la soumettons telle quelle aux spécialistes de 
l'armée lagide. 

Les Trales ont constitué l'un des groupes les plus actifs du mercena- 
riat hellénistique?". Ils apparaissent pour la première fois au temps 
d'Alexandre, en la personne des «3 500 Trales» envoyés par Antipater 
en renfort au conquérant aprés Arbeles”®, et pour la dernière lors de la 
campagne de Cn. Manlius Vulso contre les Galates en 189?. Comme 
le rappelait M. Launey, deux traditions antiques s'opposent à leur pro- 
pos, selon qu'elles voient en eux des Illyriens ou des Thraces?? et 
«l'opinion la plus courante est celle de l'unité de la race, peut-étre 
divisée géographiquement en deux trongons»?!. Le fait que les Trales 
de notre inscription soient qualifiés de «Trales de Thrace» parait 
confirmer cette opinion, en attendant qu'un autre document vienne un 
jour faire connaitre des «Trales d’Illyrie». L'inscription confirme aussi 
que le nom s'orthographiait bien avec un seul lambda, la graphie 
«Tralles» n'étant qu'une confusion avec la ville homonyme de Lydie*. 
Les «Trales de Thrace» étaient une peuplade vivant dans la haute val- 
lée du Nestos. On ne connaissait jusqu'à ce jour aucune attestation 
certaine de leur activité au service des Ptolémées en Egypte méme, mis 


27 Launey (1950) I 398-402; Dana (2014) 183. 

28 Diodore 17.65.1. Launey (1950) I 400, n. 1. 

? Tite Live 38.21.2. 

30 Trales Illyriens: Tite Live (Polybe) et Etienne de Byzance (citant Théopompe). 
Trales Thraces: Strabon et le lexique d'Hésychius. 

3! Launey (1950) I 399. 

32 Launey (1950) I 398, n. 5: la graphie avec un seul lambda est de règle sur les ins- 
criptions (Pergame et Samothrace), l'épigraphie primant ici sur la tradition manuscrite. 
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à part un graffite d'Abousir, Aldgopoc Atock6pov TPAA*, dont la 
lecture incertaine se voit désormais validée. Mais on savait en revanche, 
par deux inscriptions de Samothrace, datées de 240 (Ptolémée III) et 
de 221%, que les Trales participérent à la défense de la Pérée de Samo- 
thrace, en liaison avec la garnison lagide de Maronée. C’est juste aprés 
ces dates que commencèrent, avec l’accession de Ptolémée IV au tròne, 
les grands manceuvres antigonides et séleucides contre le royaume 
lagide, manœuvres dont Polybe nous a laissé le mémorable écho et qui 
amenérent pour la défense de l’Egypte des mercenaires venus de tous 
les horizons. Les Trales de Thrace, qui venaient de servir Ptolémée III 
dans la Pérée de Samothrace, prirent donc eux aussi, en cette occasion, 
le chemin d’Alexandrie. 


L. 3: Le deuxième groupe ethnique constituant le koinon est celui, plus 
inattendu, des «Masyles venus de Libye». A priori, il est tentant de les 
identifier avec les «Massyles» de la Numidie romaine?, qui ont eux- 
mémes été rapprochés des «Maxyes» qu’Hérodote situe dans l’actuelle 
Tunisie*. Leur identification avec les Libyens Machaouach (Mšwš) des 
textes hiéroglyphiques est contestée puisqu’on a souvent opposé a l’équa- 
tion Maxyes = Mšwš le fait que ks n'est pas s, et objecté que les lointains 
Massyles du Maghreb actuel ne pouvaient être les mêmes que les Msws 
proches de l'Egypte?". Ce texte pourrait peut-être aller dans le sens de 
l'identité entre les Msws des textes pharaoniques, les Maxyes, et les 
Masyles, ici bel et bien qualifiés de Libyens. Le mot n'était connu jusqu'à 
ce jour en Egypte que sous la forme de l'anthroponyme MácvAXoc*, 
mais où l'on doit plutôt reconnaître un nom iduméen*’. Ecrit avec deux 


33 SB I 5120 (dans le complexe funéraire de Sahouré). Aucun Trale n'est répertorié 
dans ProsPtol X. 

34 Roussel (1939). 

35 RE XIV (1928) 2057, s.v. ‘Masaesyli’; 2166, s.v. ‘Massyli '(Schwabe): Les 
Masesyles sont à l’ouest des Massyles, mais tous deux en Numidie, à l’ouest de la pro- 
vince romaine d’Afrique. Le nom des Massyles peut s’écrire avec un ou deux s, les 
variantes orthographiques étant nombreuses dans les manuscrits. 

36 Hérodote 4.191. 

37 Chamoux (1952) 55-56. Bilan dans Colin (1995-1996) 17, avec bibliographie anté- 
rieure. 

38 SB I 681, 61: Masullos, fils de Kosmalachos (liste du koinon iduméen, Memphis, 
Is, av. J.-C.; Thompson (2012) 92-93). P. Tebt. II.2 904, 1: Masullos (correspondant 
officiel de la police d’Oxyrhyncha en 115 av. J.-C.). Comme pour les Trales, aucun 
Masyle n’est répertorié dans ProsPtol X. 

# Colin (1995-1996) 751-753. 
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lambdas et non un seul comme sur notre inscription, il ne s’agirait donc 
pas du méme nom et cet anthroponyme n’a apparemment rien a voir avec 
la Libye. Mais les Masyles associés au koinon des Trales sont bien, eux, 
des gens «venus de Libye», d'au-delà méme de Cyrénaique, voire de la 
lointaine Numidie. 


L. 4: Les «Perses» n’étaient pas des «Asiatiques», comme le croyait 
Lesquier^. On sait aujourd’hui que ce mot évoque, en Egypte, le temps 
de la domination achéménide antérieure à la conquéte d'Alexandre. 
Avant de perdre, au III” siècle, toute connotation ethnique pour dési- 
gner une catégorie fiscale (les «Tax-Persians» des P. Count.), les 
«Perses» furent bien un ensemble ethnique reconnu, celui qui pouvait 
faire valoir une ascendance remontant aux temps de la satrapie perse. 
Selon W. Clarysse et D.J. Thompson, il pourrait s'agir soit de Grecs 
d'Egypte déjà en poste sous l'occupation perse et passés au nouveau 
régime, précurseurs, donc, de certains des “tax-Hellenes”, soit plus 
généralement de ceux ayant appartenu aux anciens établissements grecs 
d'Egypte et ayant déjà alors bénéficié de quelques statut spécial de la 
part des souverains perses“?. 

Comme nous l’avons dit, dans sa description de l’armée lagide avant 
Raphia, Polybe ne mentionne pas de Cyrénéens mais, en revanche, il 
signale deux unités dans lesquelles figurent des «Libyens». Parmi les 3 
000 hommes placés sous le commandement de Polykratès d’Argos, il y 
avait, dit-il, des cavaliers «originaires de Libye» (and AiBünç)#, tandis 
que, dans l’infanterie lourde, Ammônios de Barka commandait à «3 000 
Libyens» armés à la macédonienne*. Pour J.K. Winnicki, les dré 
Aıßüng pourraient constituer un groupe venant directement de Cyré- 
naique «tandis que les Libyens pourraient faire référence à des soldats 
de méme origine établis en Egypte et identifiés dans les papyrus par le 


40 Par ex. Lesquier (1911) 140, à propos du «Perse» de P. Petrie III 10, 15. 

4 ProsPtol X, p. 229-243 (E1965-E2082). Ce sont les individus Mdy en démotique, 
ibid., p. 269-2770 (E2295-2308) tous connus par P. Count. ou autres P. Lille Dem. y com- 
pris les Mdy ms n Kmy, p. 270 (E2309-E2311). On trouve aussi un rmt Prs, p. 270-271, 
E2312. 

42 Clarysse & Thompson (2006) 159 rappellent les diverses suggestions proposées 
pour leur origine. Voir aussi Clarysse (1994) 76 (descendants de Grecs installés en Egypte 
avant Alexandre); Lada (1994) 187 (sur le contexte militaire des «Perses» ). 

55 Polybe 5.65.5. 

^* Polybe 5.65.8. 
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politicon de l'une des cités de Cyrenaique»®. Pour W. Clarysse et 
D.J. Thompson, que nous suivons, il faut compter parmi les td A1Bòng 
de Polybe les cavaliers clérouques, majoritairement Cyrénéens, installés 
dans l’Oxyrhynchite*°. Si Polybe regroupe en une seule catégorie tous 
les cavaliers dänö Aıßüng, notre inscription distingue les Masyles des 
Cyrénéens parce que ces deux groupes, tous deux Libyens, n'étaient pas 
natifs de la méme région. 


L. 7: La mention au pluriel des «fils» du roi et de la reine peut sur- 
prendre. Ptolémée IV et sa sœur épouse Arsinoé III sont en effet connus 
pour n'avoir eu qu'un seul enfant, le futur Ptolémée V, né comme on le 
sait par le décret de Memphis le 9 octobre 210, plus de sept ans aprés la 
bataille de Raphia. Si l'on date notre inscription des années immédiate- 
ment antérieures à 204, on pourrait étre tenté de faire naître un deuxiéme 
fils au couple royal, un fils qui n'aurait pas survécu. Dans le doute, on 
comprendra plutót ce pluriel à la manière de celui des «petits-fils» qui 
suivent. A l'époque, en effet, de la rédaction du texte, les futurs Ptolé- 
mée VI et VIII, «petits-fils» des Philopators, n'étaient évidemment pas 
encore nés. Ils étaient donc tout aussi «virtuels» que «les fils» du roi. 
La sollicitude de Mégamédès, et celle des soldats avec lui, s'adresse 
donc à une descendance plutót à venir, ces loyaux sujets des dieux Phi- 
lopators n'imaginant pas, à cette date, que les souverains pussent n'avoir 
qu'un seul descendant direct. Tout au contraire manifestent-ils un opti- 
misme que l'avenir se chargea de démentir, pour des raisons qui tiennent 
à la vie sexuelle fort peu conjugale de Ptolémée IV”, ainsi qu'à son 
décés prématuré. 


II 


Dédicace à trois divinités, dont Artémis Phosphoros et Boubastis, d'une 
statue du «seigneur Sarapammon», faite par des Alexandrins et leurs 
enfants (régne d'Antonin le Pieux, 138-161 apr. J.-C.). 


45 Winnicki (2009) 453-454, n. 423 avec références. 

4 Clarysse & Thompson (2006) 153. 

47 On pense évidemment à la scène célèbre racontée, d’aprés Eratosthéne, par Athé- 
née, Deipnosophistes 7.276, où Arsinoé, «figure mélancolique de la délaissée» (A. Bou- 
ché-Leclercq) déplore les débauches de son époux aux lagynophories. 
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L'inscription a été découverte brisée en trois morceaux, un bloc supé- 
rieur et un bloc inférieur lui-même cassé en deux fragments, un petit à 
gauche et un grand à droite. Si ces deux derniers fragments se raccordent 
parfaitement, en revanche le raccord entre le bloc supérieur et le bloc 
inférieur ne se fait que par une excroissance en bas à droite du bloc 
supérieur vers une pointe en haut à droite du bloc inférieur. Ce raccord 
assure cependant qu'il ne manque que deux lignes au milieu du texte, la 
cinquiéme et la sixiéme disparues en partie dans la mutilation du bas du 
fragment supérieur et du haut du fragment inférieur. Par ailleurs toute la 
partie gauche des deux blocs est perdue, mais les restitutions, assurées 
pour les quatre premiéres lignes, montrent qu'il ne manque que quelques 
lettres. 

Ces courtes lacunes n'empéchent donc pas de saisir la teneur globale 
du document, c'est-à-dire une dédicace en trois parties: d'abord le nom 
d'Antonin au génitif, qui assure que la dédicace était faite «pour l'empe- 
reur»; puis la séquence Dwogdpat xai Bovßüotsı Kai au datif, qui 
indique à qui elle était faite, à savoir à une divinité pouvant recevoir 
l'épiclése de «Porte-torche», c'est-à-dire trés probablement Artémis, à 
«Boubastis», et à une troisiéme divinité au nom perdu; enfin, aprés une 
série de noms de dédicants, la fin d'un accusatif, -avta qui précède un 
nouveau théonyme, le «seigneur Sarapammon», au génitif, séquence 
qu'il faut quasi certainement compléter en dvöpılavra tod Kvpiov 
Yapartduuovoc, «une statue du seigneur Sarapammon». Autrement dit 
les dédicants dont les noms sont donnés en milieu de texte ont consacré 
pour l'empereur à trois divinités, dont Artémis Phosphoros et Boubastis, 
une statue de Sarapammon. En bas de ce texte, une dernière ligne, gra- 
vée en lettres plus petites, semble avoir été ajoutée aprés coup mais, 
quoique douteuse, elle ne modifie pas le sens général du document. 

Les lignes du haut, dont la restitution est assurée, comptaient une tren- 
taine de lettres (respectivement 29, 32, 25 et 31 lettres), mais elles étaient 
gravées un peu plus largement qu'en bas, en raison du prestige des noms 
cités, et elles étaient légérement centrées, avec un peu d'espace de part 
et d'autre. La première ligne comptait 29 lettres avec un vacat à droite 
correspondant à trois lettres de méme module. Si elle était bien centrée 
avec le méme espace à gauche, cela ferait un espace disponible de 
35 lettres assez larges. La ligne 8, si la restitution [kai Aio]ómot est 
bonne, en comptait 37, assez serrées. Pour la ligne 7, on arrive au méme 
nombre en restituant [naicı lo]táói, et à 38 en restituant [natoıv 
Tojás. Il parait donc difficile d'imaginer beaucoup plus que ce nombre 
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par ligne du bas, sauf si le vacat à gauche de la première ligne était un 
peu plus large que pour trois lettres. 


1 [Yrèp Ad]toKpadtopoc Kaicapog Titov 
[AiAtov] Adptavod Avtoveivov Zepaotod 
[kai to]ò obptavtos abro ofkov 
[ Aptéuiòi P]wopöpwı xai BovBdotet kai 

5 [ ca 20 lettres A1i]ovbotog kai 
EEEE 222 ]ueiov PIAA ...[..]. otv toig 
[mato To]iadi th kai AckAnnıadı, kai Ampiovi, 
[kai . . Joo, kai Aupoviot, Kai Aoptovt vt Kai 


[.... dvdpt]avta tod Kvpiov Xapanáppiovoc oov 
10 [cnt Bácet kai tnh yngivni droßaceı àvéOnk[av] 
[ koi ca 11 lettres ] . . ıxog £napyoc onleipng 0] 


Pour l'empereur César Titus Aelius Hadrien Antonin Auguste et toute 
sa famille, à Artémis Phosphoros, à Boubastis et à (...), (...) Diony- 
sios, et (...) fille d’ (Hermias?...), avec leurs enfants, Isias appelée 
aussi Asklépias, Dórión, (...)6pos, Ammónios et Döriön appelé aussi 
(...), ont consacré une statue du seigneur Sarapammon avec (sa base?) 
et son piédestal mosaiqué, ainsi que (...) -cus, préfet (de cohorte?). 


Date: régne d'Antonin le Pieux, c'est-à-dire entre 138 et 161 ap. J.-C. 


L. 1-2: Antonin ne porte pas ici le titre de «Pieux» (Eboepno) qui, 
lorsqu'il apparaît, vient toujours en dernier dans la titulature. Or il ne 
reste plus d'espace disponible dans la lacune du début de la ligne 3 pour 
faire tenir les huit lettres de l'adjectif EdogBodg devant [xai to]d, un 
endroit où il aurait d'ailleurs été fort mal placé. Cette titulature sans 
Edoefinc était déjà attestée en Egypte à quatre occasions?. Cette 
absence n'a aucune incidence sur la date puisque ces quatre attestations 
concernent les ans 2, 15, 18 et 21. 


L. 3: La méme formule se rencontre, par exemple, à Péluse pour la 
domus divina d'Hadrien?. 


L. 4: Trois théonymes au datif séparés par la conjonction kai se sui- 
vaient, deux sur cette ligne et le troisième, perdu, au début de la ligne 
suivante. Le premier, disparu dans la lacune, désignait une divinité qua- 
lifiée de Phosphoros, et le deuxiéme n'est autre que Boubastis. Etant 


^5 P, Lips. 121, 17; P. Corn. 41, 2; SB XVI 7115, 367; P. Grenf. II 46, 1. 
4 Carrez-Maratray (1999) 217, n? 394. 
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donné que, sur les plaques de fondation du sanctuaire, c'est «à Artémis» 
que Bérénice II a consacré son temple, c'est ce nom qu'il convient, selon 
nous, de restituer dans la lacune avant Phosphoros. Il est en effet bien 
connu qu'en tant que divinité lunaire Artémis partageait avec Hécate 
cette épithète de «Porte-torche»*°. Dans ce sanctuaire dédié par Béré- 
nice à l'occasion probable de l'une ou l'autre de ses multiples gros- 
sesses, c'est à sa fonction de protectrice des accouchements (Locheia) 
qu'Artémis doit cette épiclése de Phosphoros, celle qui conduit l'enfant 
à naître de l'utérus à la lumiere. 

Après cette épithéte, on lit le nom de Boubastis. Il est bien connu que, 
pour Hérodote, «Boubastis, en langue grecque, est Artémis»?! et «en 
égyptien Apollon est Höros, Demeter est Isis, Artémis est Boubastis»??, 
Faudrait-il en conclure que «Boubastis» est ici une deuxième épiclèse 
d'Artémis, aprés celle de Phosphoros? C'est peu probable. En effet, 
l'emploi de la conjonction de coordination kai plaide davantage en 
faveur de l'existence séparée des deux déesses, une hypothétique 
«Artemis Phosphoros Boubastis [Sóteira? ]|» devant de préférence rece- 
voir des épiclèses juxtaposées plutôt que coordonnées. D'ailleurs 
P.M. Fraser, lorsqu'il recensa les huit dédicaces égyptiennes à Boubastis 
alors connues, remarqua que deux seulement étaient faites en associa- 
tion avec une autre divinité (en l'occurrence Anubis et Harmaïs) et 
qu'une seule portait une épithète (Boubastis Sôteira)*, tandis qu'aucune 
n'associait Boubastis à Artémis. Il en conclut alors que: «there is no 
reason to suppose that in these dedications she has acquired the perso- 
nality of Artemis, with whom the Greeks identified her in their own 
pantheon». Certes les découvertes conjointes, dans le Boubasteion 
d'Alexandrie, des plaques de fondation consacrées «à Artémis» et des 
statuettes votives dédiées «à Boubastis», prouvent désormais que l'as- 
sociation existait bel et bien (montrant une fois encore, si besoin était, 


50 Sur Artemis Phösphoros, Wernicke, RE s.v. ‘Artemis’, col. 1361-1362; 1384; 
1401. Fraser (1977) II 329, n. 34, en particulier sur l'association d’Héraklès et d'Artémis 
Phósphoros à Messène dans Pausanias 4.31.10. Zografou (2005). 

>! Hdt 2.137 (à propos de la ville de Boubastis). 

>? Hdt 2.156 (à propos des sanctuaires de Bouto et de Chemmis). 

5 Sur la difficulté à distinguer, sur les dédicaces, divinités identifiées et divinités 
associées, Fraser (1977) I 198. 

54 SB 1162. 

> Fraser (1977) II 325, n. 12 («there is, however, no reason to suppose that in these 
dedications she has acquired the personality of Artemis, with whom the Greeks identified 
her in their own pantheon»). 
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les risques de l’argumentum ex silentio), mais elles ne vont pas jusqu’a 
documenter une identification compléte des deux déesses. 

On ne connaît toujours pas, dans l’état actuel de la documentation, de 
dédicace grecque adressée explicitement «a Artémis Boubastis». On sait 
seulement que le nom de Boubastis pouvait étre employé, à l'époque 
romaine, comme épiclèse d'Isis et qu'elle désignait alors une protectrice 
des femmes enceintes et des accouchées, comme Phosphoros. Etant donné 
la quasi similitude des fonctions protectrices maternelles d'Artémis Phos- 
phoros d'un cóté et de Boubastis de l'autre, il peut paraître étrange que ces 
deux déesses aient pu faire l'objet d'une dédicace distincte, chacune sous 
sa propre personnalité cultuelle (et chacune avec sa statue?), alors qu'il est 
plus naturel de réserver aux épiclèses la tàche d'exprimer des fonctionna- 
lités communes. Tel devait cependant étre le cas, pour conserver à Arté- 
mis ses caracteres grecs, et à Boubastis ses traits égyptiens. 


L. 5: Les trois dernières lettres, KAI, ont été serrées en fin de ligne, 
au-delà de la derniére lettre de la ligne 4. Si l'on postule à peu prés le 
méme module de lettres pour ces deux lignes, il y avait une trentaine de 
lettres avant Kai et donc une vingtaine avant le nom d'homme Dionysios 
Le début de la lacune comportait soit une troisiéme épithéte d'Artémis, 
aprés «Phósphoros et Boubastis», soit le nom d'une autre divinité hono- 
rée, soit encore toic ovvvéotc Deote, la mention globale des divinités 
synnaoi. Cette derniére hypothése est exclue, puisqu'elle occuperait la 
quasi-totalité de la lacune, le premier dédicant ne portant plus que le 
nom unique de Dionysios, chose impensable pour un notable alexandrin, 
de quelque statut qu'il soit. 

Dans l’hypothèse de trois épicléses, on aurait le choix, parmi les 
épithétes que porte Artémis dans la documentation égyptienne, entre 
Enódia et Sóteira. Cependant, dans la dédicace de Coptos faite par 
Apollónios le dioecéte?, les deux aspects, Phösphoros et Enódia, d’Ar- 
témis sont strictement dissociés et, comme l'observe P.M. Fraser, «there 
is no indication that the two aspects were linked in any one place; 
indeed, in the surviving evidence I observe no geographical coincidence 
between the two cult-titles»?". Au contraire l'épithéte Sóteira pouvait 
être portée, comme on l'a vu, par Boubastis autant que par Artémis?*. 


56 IG Portes 47. Sur cette célèbre inscription, en dernier lieu, Rigsby (2011). 
57 Fraser (1977) II 329, n. 33. 
55 Sur Artémis Sóteira, Fraser (1977) II 329-330, n. 35-36. Siebert (1966). 
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Mais comme nous ne retenons pas la solution de trois épiclèses mais 
celle de trois noms divins coordonnés, c’est celui d’une troisième divi- 
nité qu'il faut chercher. Nous ne nous risquerons évidemment pas à pro- 
poser catégoriquement tel ou tel nom. Remarquons seulement que l'on 
pourrait penser, soit à une troisiéme déesse protectrice des femmes, 
comme Léto ou Eileithyia??, soit à telle ou telle forme d'un «dieu-fils», 
Apollon / Horus, entouré de ses deux sauvegardes, comme il l'était, par 
exemple, selon Hérodote, à Bouto, entre Léto Sôteira (ici sa nourrice et 
non sa mére) et Artémis. 

Après ce nom et avant les 9 lettres du nom, bien lisible, de A1i]ovootoc, 
il restera de la place pour un nombre incertain de lettres si l’on veut arriver 
aux 30 lettres de la ligne au-dessus. Le nominatif Ai]ovóotog ne peut 
convenir qu'au sujet de la phrase et il était suivi de Kai, c'est-à-dire du 
nom d'un autre dédicant. L'absence de patronyme au génitif aprés Diony- 
sios est notable et, comme nous l'avons dit, il est quasiment exclu que le 
dédicant se soit présenté sous le seul nom de «Dionysios». Il pourrait 
s'agir de la fin d'un alias, 6 xai A1]ovóotoc, «un tel appelé aussi Diony- 
sios», ou du cognomen grec d'un citoyen romain d'Alexandrie (e.g. 
«M. Publius Dionysios»). On notera le sigma ptolémaique à quatre hastes, 
alors que le reste du texte présente des sigmas lunaires. 


L. 6: Cette ligne a presque entiérement disparu avec la cassure de la 
pierre au-dessus du petit fragment inférieur gauche et au-dessus du grand 
fragment inférieur droit. Elle pose par conséquent de difficiles problémes 
de restitution. On ne lit clairement, sur le haut du morceau de gauche, 
que la suite de lettres MEIO, et sur le haut du morceau de droite, les 
dernières lettres ZYNTOIZ, ces deux séquences séparées par une 
dizaine de lettres. Le mu de MEIO était précédé d'une lettre dont il ne 
reste que l'apex inférieur. Après l’omikron on apercoit, sur le petit frag- 
ment, la haste verticale d'une lettre qui ne peut étre qu'un iota ou un 
upsilon (en supposant des hastes supérieures resserrées), puis les traces 
d'une lettre dont la forme arrondie ne descend pas autant que l'omikron 
voisin, donc apparemment un phi, puis, sur le grand fragment, apparem- 
ment le bas d'un iota suivi d'un kappa ou d'un lambda et, très effacé, 
alpha. La seule séquence possible nous parait étre -MEIOYDIAA. 


?? L’association de trois déesses égyptiennes (par exemple Mout, Isis et Nephthys) a 
été rapprochée du triple uraeus que portent certaines reines lagides: Albersmeier (2002) 
44-52. 
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Le deuxième dédicant était apparemment l’épouse de Dionysios, la fille 
d’un homme portant soit un nom grec terminé en —meias (e.g. «X fille 
d’Hermias, Phila-?») soit un gentilice latin suivi d’un cognomen grec 
(X fille de (Mem)mius Phila-?). Toutefois il n’est pas fréquent qu’une 
épouse fasse suivre son nom de celui de son pére, et l’interprétation de 
la séquence nous échappe®. Son nom tenait dans l'espace de huit lettres 
environ disponible en début de ligne. 


L. 7: Après les noms des deux dédicants, venait (obv toic) une liste de 
personnes dont la qualité était donnée en début de cette ligne dont il 
reste 30 lettres. Cette qualité tenait en quelques lettres puisqu'il faut 
aussi la faire suivre du début du premier nom, celui d'une femme se 
terminant en 106 / -14006, le tout en six ou sept lettres, si l'on se fie au 
nombre de 37 lettres maximum par ligne. L'hypothése qu'il s'agisse 
d'enfants nous est suggérée par le fait que les dédicants sont un couple, 
qu'une femme est citée en téte de liste et que le second Dorión possède 
un alias que n'a pas le premier. Cela pourrait ainsi correspondre à une 
énumération par ordre d'áge, depuis une fille ainée jusqu'à un cinquiéme 
enfant, nommé Dorión comme son frére aîné. 

La première fille nommée «s'appelait aussi Asklépias». Son premier 
nom se terminait de la même façon, en 106 / -1d50c. Or tous les noms 
féminins de cette catégorie sont des noms théophores, et nous n'en avons 
trouvé que quatre suffisamment courts pour s'insérer dans la lacune, 
Asıöc, Antic, Hás et Tous. Nous éliminons le premier, qui n'est 
pas attesté avant le IV*?"* siècle apr. J.-C., et 'HA1ác, dont on devrait voir 
une trace du /ambda avant la base du iota. Il semble que le reste infime 
de la lettre précédant l'iota présente davantage la courbe d'un sigma 
lunaire que la verticalité d'un pi, qu'on aurait par ailleurs imaginé moins 
éloigné du iota. Nous restituons donc [nator 'lo]iáót, sans nu ephelcys- 
tique, qui s'accorde bien avec l'étendue probable de la lacune, la 
séquence IXITX occupant peu d'espace. De la méme façon, au Sérapeum 
de Rhakótis, un ancien bâtiment fut restauré par un père, Harpokratión 
fils de Polémón, et ses enfants (téxva), Harpokratiön et une fille dont le 
nom se terminait en -pıov®!. 


60 Voir cependant Bernand (2001) 62-63 (= OGIS 83), une dédicace alexandrine faite 
«à Déméter, à Korè et à Dikaiosynè» par «Apollónios fils d'Ammónios, Timokion fille 
de Krisilaos, et leurs enfants». Nous hésitons à restituer ®IAA 2YMBIOX, «son épouse 
aimée». 


9! Kayser (1993) n? 45. 
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L. 8: La restitution [kai Aioekno pourrait s'appuyer sur la mention, 
dans la traduction par Jules Valère du roman d’Alexandre, du sous titre 
«ex Esopo graeco». De plus les noms de Dórión et d'Aisópos appa- 
raissent déjà en milieu isiaque, dans le Sarapieion B de Délos®2. Mais on 
peut aussi penser à [kai Kav]onat, plus égyptien et alexandrin... 


L. 9: Il n'y a de place à gauche que pour neuf ou dix lettres, pour faire 
tenir l'alias du second Dôriôn et le début du mot se terminant en Java 
qui est presque certainement åvõpı]ávta.®. Nous ne pensons pas que la 
statue en question puisse étre celle d'un particulier, «le kyrios Sarapam- 
món». L'usage du mot andrias pour désigner une statue divine est en 
effet habituel en Egypte™. L'ostracon P. Bingen 84, daté de 133 apr. 
J.-C., trois ans aprés la mort d'Antinoos, est un recu de taxes pour l'érec- 
tion «de 2 statues d'Antinoos» (dvöpıavıav B v Avtiv@ov)®. Dans 
Clément d'Alexandrie, c'est bien le mot andrias qui désigne la statue de 
culte du Sérapeum de Rhakötis‘. En 20-21, une «statue du grand Sara- 
pis» (tòv åvõpıávta TOD peyüXovo Xapánióoc) fut dédiée à Alexandrie 
par un certain Dionysios fils de Dórión, «ex-président» d'une associa- 
tion apolloniaque (?)°’. Peut-être s'agit-il d'un ancêtre de la méme 
famille. Une autre dédicace alexandrine présente beaucoup de ressem- 
blances avec la nótre: régne d'Antonin, et dédicace à Isis d'une statue 
avec sa base (1óv Avöpıavra obv tı Paost àvéOnks) faite par un 
praefectus cohortis®. L'expression «le seigneur Sarapammon» rappelle 
également une autre inscription romaine d'Alexandrie qui mentionne un 
«interprète sacré du seigneur Sarapis», iepóqovog TOD Kuvpiov 
Xapárnióoc9. 

Le nom «Sarapammon» est le plus souvent attesté en Egypte comme 
anthroponyme, et cette rare attestation en tant que théonyme est évidem- 
ment du plus haut intérét?°. Ce Sarapammon pourrait être le Sarapis qui, 


9? Roussel (1916) n? 25, p. 100 (Dórión, Phila); 30, p. 103 (Aisópos). 

& Ce mot prenant déjà cinq lettres, il n'en reste que quatre ou cinq pour l’alias, ce qui 
semble exclure la présence de l'article tov devant àvópi]óávza. 

64 Kayser (1993) 139, n. 6. 

85 Nachtergael (2002). 

66 Clément d'Alexandrie, Protreptique 30. 

67 Kayser (1993) n? 46. La mention de l'association apolloniaque est restituée par 
Bricault (1999). 

68 Kayser (1993) n° 32. 

© Kayser (1993) n? 44, 2 Ulm ou début II" siècle). 

7? Pour une autre attestation de Sarapammon comme théonyme, voir Clarysse & Paga- 
nini (2009) 88. 
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selon le Roman d’Alexandre, trónait en parédre d'une koré, dans le 
«Sérapeum de Parménion». Mais avant d'examiner les arguments plus 
précis de cette hypothése"!, on peut s'appuyer sur un indice troublant, 
qui est le dispositif sur lequel était posée sa statue. 

Celle-ci reposait en effet sur une base elle-méme installée au-dessus 
d'une «sous-base» (/typobasis) qualifiée de yn@ivni. Au sens strict, le 
mot paraît signifier «en mosaïque» "?, mais il est d'un emploi si rare que 
l'on ne saurait étre sür de cette interprétation. En fait le mot était, 
jusqu'ici et à notre connaissance, quasiment un hapax. Nous n'en 
connaissons qu'un seul paralléle, mais particuliérement éclairant, 
puisqu'il figure dans le Roman d'Alexandre. Dans la lettre qu'il écrit à 
Aristote depuis l'Inde, Alexandre déclare avoir retrouvé une stèle psè- 
phinè dédiée par son alter ego antérieur, le kosmokrator Sésonchosis?3. 
Les traductions frangaises envisagent un monument d'une richesse 
extraordinaire, serti de pierres précieuses". Mais le fait qu'il exista, à 
Alexandrie, une construction effectivement yng@ivn invite à la prudence, 
méme si l'on ne saurait exclure que le piédestal du «seigneur Sarapam- 
mon» au Boubasteion fût, lui aussi, d'une qualité exceptionnelle. 

Mais surtout l'analogie entre les deux attestations de l’adjectif, toutes 
deux d'origine alexandrine, est singuliére: à notre piédestal mosaiqué du 
Seigneur Sarapammon répond la stéle mosaiquée qu'Alexandre déclare 
avoir trouvée en Inde, au terme d'une quéte initiée par l'Ammon de Siwa 
et placée sous la protection de Sarapis, autrement dit quasiment «Sara- 
pammon». Plus troublant encore, à l'intérieur du Roman, la dédicace 
indienne de Sésonchdésis” vient en écho de celle gravée sur deux obé- 
lisques jadis dressés par le méme roi à l'emplacement où Alexandre fit 
bâtir le «Sérapeum de Parménion»”. Le fait que les deux seules attesta- 
tions connues de l'adjectif yn@ivn fussent attachées, l'une au Bou- 
basteion récemment retrouvé, l'autre au pharaon qui décora le sanctuaire 


7! Voir ci-dessous: «le groupe divin du Boubasteion, une hypothése...». 

7? A partir du sens n? 4 donné par le LSJ, «cube used in mosaic pavements», en fran- 
cais une tesséle. 

7 Roman d'Alexandre 3.17. 

74 Pseudo-Callisthène, Le Roman d'Alexandre. La vie et les hauts faits d’Alexandre de 
Macédoine, traduit et commenté par Gilles Bounoure et Blandine Serret, Paris 1992, 
p. 205. 

75 Roman d'Alexandre 3.17: «Moi, Sésonchosis, maitre du monde, j'ai fait faire ce 
point d'eau à l'usage des navigateurs de la mer Erythrée». 

76 Roman d’Alexandre 1.33.7: «Le roi d'Egypte Sésonchosis, maitre du monde, fait 
cette offrande au dieu Sérapis, patron de tout l'univers». La dédicace de Sésonchosis ne 
figure que dans la Recension A et dans la version latine de Jules Valère. 
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appelé à devenir le «Sérapeum de Parménion», pourrait apporter un 
argument intéressant à l'hypothése de l'identification des deux sanc- 
tuaires que nous proposons ci-aprés. 


L. 11: Cette dernière ligne pose plusieurs problèmes. Ce qui est sûr, 
c'est qu'elle mentionnait un praefectus ($a py oc) au nominatif, au nom 
se terminant en —icus. Aucun préfet d'Egypte n'offrant, sous Antonin, de 
nom en —icus, et comme on voit mal par ailleurs un personnage aussi 
important ainsi ravalé dans un «extra» de dernière ligne, on doit penser 
qu'il s'agit d'un préfet militaire. Les traces de lettres pourraient en effet 
correspondre à Enapyog on[síprc], mais sans mention de la cohorte en 
question”. Un autre probléme est la fonction de ce nominatif, mais il 
semble qu'il ne puisse s'agir que d'un troisiéme sujet du verbe 
dvéOnk[av]. Ce sujet a, semble-t-il, été ajouté après coup: les lettres 
sont en effet un tiers plus petites que les autres, probablement pour tenir 
dans l'espace disponible. 


ANNEXE: LE GROUPE DIVIN DU BOUBASTEION, UNE HYPOTHÈSE ... 


Cette inscription fait connaitre plusieurs divinités honorées conjointe- 
ment dans l'ancien Boubasteion de Bérénice II sous le régne d'Antonin 
le pieux. Artémis Phósphoros, Boubastis et une troisiéme divinité au 
nom perdu sont, comme propriétaires du lieu, les destinataires de la 
dédicace, tandis qu'une autre, «le seigneur Sarapammon», voit sa statue 
dressée dans le sanctuaire des trois premiéres. On pourrait penser que 
Sarapammon n'est présent à cet endroit qu'en tant que synnaos theos des 
autres, invité pourrait-on dire à «partager leur temple» au méme titre 
que d'autres divinités, comme il arrive souvent dans le «cercle isiaque». 
Mais nous nous demanderons ici dans quelle mesure Sarapammon ne 
pourrait pas étre le parédre des deux «vierges» qu'étaient respective- 
ment Artémis et Boubastis, constituant avec cette entité virginale le 
couple d'«Aión et Koré» ou encore «Ploutón et Koré» connu par 
d'autres documents. 

Le premier de ces documents est le Roman d'Alexandre. Dans le pre- 
mier livre de ce roman, le conquérant reçoit d'Ammon, à Siwa, l’ordre de 


7 Deux cohortes sont actuellement attestées à Alexandrie sous Antonin le Pieux, la 
Cohors I Ulpia Afrorum et la Cohors I Flavia Cilicia. 
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fonder une cité à son nom, évidemment Alexandrie, «sur le tróne d’Ai6n 
Plutonien». Aprés quelques recherches, Alexandre découvre l'emplace- 
ment en question: il s'agit d'un vieux temple abandonné mais qui abrite 
encore deux statues vénérables. L'une est le xoanon d'un dieu trónant, 
l'autre l'agalma megiston d'une koré, «la trés grande statue d'une jeune 
fille», c'est-à-dire, manifestement, une statue de culte. Nous sommes donc 
dans le sanctuaire d'une divinité virginale associée à un dieu souverain. 
Le roman ne parlera plus de cette koré, dont l'identité n'est pas donnée. 
En revanche, dans la nuit qui suit, le dieu révéle en songe à Alexandre qui 
il est: il s'agit bien sür de Sarapis. A son réveil, Alexandre ordonne que le 
sanctuaire soit restauré par les soins de son architecte Parménion. Les deux 
obélisques jadis consacrés par Sésonchosis et qui se dressaient devant ce 
vieux temple du xoanon et de la koré ornent désormais, dit le Roman, 
l'entrée du Sérapeum de Rhakótis, un sanctuaire qu'il ne faut donc pas 
confondre avec le «Sérapeum de Parménion». 

Etant donnée la nature virginale commune à la koré autant qu'à Arté- 
mis et à Boubastis, et au vu de l’étroite solidarité qui unit, dans le Roman 
d'Alexandre, Ammon, le donneur de l'ordre oraculaire, à Sarapis, le 
bénéficiaire de la fondation pieuse, on peut trouver que la découverte, 
dans le Boubasteion, d'une inscription mentionnant l'association à Arté- 
mis et à Boubastis d'un dieu appelé «le seigneur Sarapammon» prend 
une résonnance singuliére. Autrement dit, on peut se demander si les 
vestiges du Boubasteion ne seraient pas ceux-là méme du sanctuaire 
appelé, dans le Roman d'Alexandre, le Sérapeum de Parménion. 

Cette hypothése pourrait étre rapprochée de ce qu'Epiphane de Sala- 
mine nous dit d'un ancien sanctuaire paien d'Alexandrie, celui d'Aión et 
de Kore: 


Et tout d'abord à Alexandrie dans le Koreion, comme on l'appelle. 
C'est un trés grand temple, c'est-à-dire le sanctuaire (femenos) de 
Kore. Passant toute la nuit à veiller et à jouer des airs pour la statue en 
chantant au son des flûtes, ils célèbrent là une fête nocturne; après le 
chant du coq, des porteurs de torches (phösphoroi) descendent dans 
une sorte de saint-des-saints souterrain et en extraient une statue de 
bois (xoanon) nue installée sur un brancard. Cette statue porte une 
sphragide d'or en forme de croix sur le front et, sur chacune des deux 
mains, deux autres sphragides semblables, et de méme sur les deux 
genoux, deux autres, chacune de ces cinq sphragides étant imprimée 
dans l'or. Puis ils transportent cette statue et lui font faire sept fois le 
tour de la chapelle centrale, au son des flütes, des tympanons et des 
hymnes. Enfin ils se réunissent en kómos pour la redescendre dans son 
local souterrain. Quand on leur demande quel est ce Mystère, ils 
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répondent en disant qu’a cette heure méme, ce jour-là, la Korè, c’est- 
à-dire la vierge (parthenos) a mis au monde Aiòn?8, 


Les similitudes entre le texte d’Epiphane et celui du Roman d’Alexandre 
sont frappantes. Dans les deux cas, une déesse appelée kore est associée 
à un parédre masculin. A chaque fois celui-ci se présente sous la forme 
d'une vénérable statue de bois, un xoanon. Epiphane l'appelle « Aión» 
et lorsqu'Ammon, dans le Roman, veut parler du Sarapis qu'Alexandre 
découvrira au «Sérapeum de Parménion», il le nomme «Aión Pluto- 
nien». Il pourrait bien s'agir du méme dieu, celui que, par son associa- 
tion avec Artémis et Boubastis virginales, nous identifions également 
avec «le seigneur Sarapammon» de notre dédicace. 

Certes le texte d'Epiphane a été abondamment étudié, et dans une 
optique généralement éleusinienne?. Si nous y revenons une fois encore, 
c'est parce que J. Yoyotte, s'interrogeant, avant méme la découverte du 
Boubasteion, sur l'identité de cette koré, avait justement proposé de 
reconnaitre dans la vierge et «mére célibataire» d’Aiön, non pas Korè 
elle-même, la fille de Demeter, mais bien Boubastis??. Derrière elle se 
cacherait donc aussi la toute hellénique Artémis, la parthénos qui, à 
Délos, aida sa mère Léto à accoucher de son frère jumeau, Apollon, 
sage-femme donc — à défaut de mère — virginale et, à ce titre protec- 
trice, comme Ilithye, de toutes les parturientes?!. 

En tout cas c'est bien à Artémis, parce qu'elle avait protégé la nais- 
sance des enfants royaux, et parmi eux celle du nouvel Horus/Apollon, 
Ptolémée IV, que Bérénice II consacra le sanctuaire®?. Depuis les ex-vo- 
tos d'enfants et de chattes «à Boubastis» et peut-étre jusqu'aux der- 
nières fêtes paiennes en l'honneur d'Aën, l’Eternel né de la vierge, en 


78 Epiphane de Salamine, Panarion adversus haereses 51.22.9-10. 

7? Fraser (1977) II 336-338, n. 79: «much learning and ingenuity has been expended 
on this passage». 

80 Yoyotte & Chuvin (2003) 144. 

5! Rappelons l'existence de la dédicace alexandrine de la collection Mimaut «à Apol- 
lon et à Koré», Bernand (1992) 71-72, censée illustrer un aspect chthonien d'Apollon 
associé à Perséphone. N'est-il pas beaucoup plus simple de retrouver ici le couple com- 
posé d'Apollon et d'Artémis virginale? Sur les aspects chthoniens d'Artémis Söteira, Sie- 
bert (1966) 455-458. 

82 C'est dans ce sens qu'il faut, selon nous, interpréter la célèbre dédicace d'Apollo- 
nios le dioecéte, /G Portes 47, «à Apollon Hylatas, à Artémis Phósphoros, à Artémis 
Enódia, à Léto Euteknos, à Héraklés Kallinikos», Apollon, Léto et Héraklés représentant 
respectivement Ptolémée (futur IV), Bérénice II et Ptolémée III, et les deux Artémis pou- 
vant évoquer les naissances réussies des deux filles de Bérénice, Arsinoé (future III) et 
«la petite Bérénice» du décret de Canope. 
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passant par la dédicace du koinon pour la descendance des Philopators et 
celle du nommé Dionysios et de son épouse «a Artémis Phosphoros, a 
Boubastis et 4 (?)», ce serait donc bien la naissance d’enfants bénis des 
dieux et, au-dela, la pérennité éternelle de la lignée familiale qui auraient 
été, plusieurs siècles durant, célébrés pieusement dans le «Boubasteion» 
d’Alexandrie. 
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FRACTIONAL RESERVE BANKING IN THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 
AND EMPIRE 


Abstract: The banking systems of the modern world are character- 
ised by fractional reserve banking, but that system also existed in the 
Roman empire. This paper examines the legal basis in Roman law 
for banking on fractional reserves, and refutes the notion that the 
practice was illegal at Rome. Secondly, the nature and economic 
effects of Roman fractional reserve banking are examined with ref- 
erence to financial instruments, endogenous money and financial 
crises. 


INTRODUCTION 


In 2006, W.V. Harris challenged the view that the Roman money supply 
was inelastic and that credit money was not an important part of the 
monetary structure of the economy.’ In the language of modern econom- 
ics, the money supply in the Roman world was endogenous to some 
degree, just as in other capitalist systems, although to what extent 
remains a subject for debate.? A fundamental element of endogenous 
money systems historically has been fractional reserve banking, with the 
use of credit money and credit instruments. It is clear that there were 
banks in the Republican and Imperial period operating on fractional 
reserves and capable of creating debt (nomina) and thereby expanding 
the money supply when such debt instruments functioned as a means of 
payment and medium of exchange.* The question of the extent and 
nature of fractional reserve banking at Rome is an important issue related 
not only to modern study of the Roman economy and money supply, but 
also to broader debates on the nature of ancient economies, in which the 
older disputes between Finley’s “primitivists” and “modernists” have 
arguably given way to a wider debate amongst various scholars who 
invoke aspects of neoclassical theory, the New Institutionalism (where 
elements of neoclassical economics are de-emphasised), or heterodox, 
non-neoclassical economics. 


! Harris (2006) 1-24. See also Rathbone & Temin (2008) 371-419. For money in the 
ancient world, see the review of Reden (2002) 141-174. 

? Harris (2006) 7, 11. 

3 See Andreau (2000) 785 and Hollander (2007) 56. 
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We wish to examine three issues below, as follows: 


(1) the definition of fractional reserve banking and how this applied to 
Roman banks; 

(2) the legal framework under which fractional reserve banking was 
conducted in the Roman world and to dispel some modern myths 
about its alleged illegality, and 

(3) the economic effects of Roman fractional reserve banking. 


The discussion will be limited mainly to Rome and Italy, rather than the 
Greek East or Egypt and the period essentially from the late Republic to 
the first century AD. Although with some qualifications (as discussed in 
section 3), our conclusions nevertheless broadly reinforce a “modernist” 
position on banking in ancient Rome. 


I. FRACTIONAL RESERVE BANKING 


Fractional reserve banking involves the taking of money from clients 
and then lending a proportion of this money out at interest, while keep- 
ing part of the money as reserves.* The term “deposit banking” is often 
applied to such a practice, although the term “deposit” can be highly 
misleading from the technical legal perspective. Fractional reserve bank- 
ing does not involve depositing money as a strict bailment, or depositum 
regulare in Classical Roman law.? The act of “deposit” is in fact to be 
regarded as a loan for consumption (a mutuum) or its equivalent: that is 
to say, a money loan for consumption in which the property rights to the 
money pass to the person receiving the money.° 

A modern scholarly myth is that European fractional reserve banking, 
as it developed in the early modern period, was fundamentally invented 
by fraud and that in actual practice was mostly fraudulent, but there 
seems to be little evidence for this view.’ The clients of a fractional 
reserve bank receive a debt claim or debt instrument (or account) in 
return for their money which records the amount owed to them. This can 


4 Mankiw (2009) 331-334. On the origin of European fractional reserve banking in the 
medieval and early modern period, see Usher (1967). 

> For full legal sources and literature on the mutuum and irregular deposit, see sec- 
tion II below. 

Coll. 10.7.9. 

7 Against the view that fractional reserve banking arose by fraud in the early modern 
period in London, see Selgin (2011). 
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involve time deposits (in which the money is returned on a particular 
date) or “demand deposits” (in which the money can be called back on 
demand, in whole or part, according to the contract). As noted above, the 
fractional reserve “deposit” or "demand deposit” is a source of confu- 
sion and potentially misleading. When fractional reserve banking creates 
liabilities on paper, these are the "demand deposits” or loans made to 
the bank by its clients or “depositors”. The clients’ accounts (or demand 
deposits) are debt instruments, or obligations by the bank to pay back 
the loan on demand. To avoid confusion in what follows, we generally 
refer to fractional reserve bank “deposits” as “unsealed deposits” to 
distinguish them from bailments, since Roman law and practice pre- 
scribed that money left unsealed or unenclosed in any bag or container 
was merely a mutuum, not a bailment.? 

In pre-modern monetary systems such as those in the ancient world, 
money in the form of gold and silver coinage and bullion generally func- 
tioned as the monetary base, and the clients were repaid from the bank’s 
metal money reserves on hand, such money it obtained from sale of 
assets, or additional money obtained from more loans. The existence, 
then, of debt obligations by a banker on paper understood as mutuum 
loans that regularly exceed the money in coin or bullion on hand (and 
possibly other commodities functioning as a substitute for money) char- 
acterises the practice of fractional reserve banking.” 

When the bank’s loans and unsealed deposits become debt instru- 
ments transferable as a means of payment and medium of exchange, to 
discharge other obligations or purchase commodities, the fractional 
reserve system is capable of expanding the money supply. This could 
occur through mere accounting practices whereby debts were transferred 
on paper between parties as a means of payment, or as in modern bank- 
ing systems could involve negotiable paper instruments functioning as 
credit money, convertible into commodity money if desired, and 
exchanged by parties as payment.!° Such credit money has historically 
included private banknotes in modern European fractional reserve bank- 
ing, but in the Roman world consisted of nomina, syngraphae, permuta- 
tiones, and partes.!! In the Roman world, the major type of such debt 
was called a nomen or nomina (the “names” of a debtor recorded by a 


8 Dig. 19.2.31; Paul ap. Coll. 10.7.5-6. 

° On the structure of the money supply at Rome, see Harris (2006) 21. 

10 For the broader historical origin of credit money, see Ingham (2000) 27-29. 
!! Hollander (2007) 39-52. 
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creditor) and it was possible to transfer them.'? Thus the depositor of 
money in a Roman bank had his own nomen owed to him by the bank, 
and in general the debt records (nomina) of individuals and bankers in 
their accounts (rationes or tabulae) can be regarded as debt instruments 
which, when used as a means of payment and transferred from one party 
to another, functioned as credit money. 

As has been noted, this internal process by which private capitalist 
fractional reserve banking institutions can expand the money supply is 
referred to in the modern literature as an “endogenous money” system.!5 
A major difference between the modern endogenous money systems of 
advanced economies and those of the ancient world was the lack of a 
central bank in the latter, so that the private banks and other credit- 
creating private agents were the primary source of an elastic money sup- 
ply. Before the financial revolution of the 17th century, after which 
paper banknotes or written instruments became important, it was merely 
accounting entries or “book-entry money” that was the primary source 
of credit money in pre-modern societies, including the ancient world.!4 
The extent to which the money supply was endogenous in Roman Italy 
and the provinces in the late Republic and Empire is dependent on how 
much credit money banks and private agents could create in response to 
demand for it, and how much of this credit money was used as a medium 
of exchange.! But there is no doubt that Roman banks using fractional 
reserves must have played a major role in this process. 


12 Cic. Art. 5.1.2; Cic. De off. 3.59; Cic. Verr. 2.5.17; Cic. Verr. 2.1.10.28. Hollander 
(2007) 51-52. 

13 On the theory of endogenous money, see Wray (1990); Arestis & Sawyer (2006). On 
the history of endogenous money, see Copeland (1981); Courbis e.a. (1991); Chick (1991); 
Rochon & Rossi (2013). In particular, see Rochon & Rossi (2013) 219: “In bookkeeping 
terms, the creation of money is the means by which the banking system provides the econ- 
omy with a number of money units that are debited and credited to the payer, respectively 
to the payee, who use them to exchange objects between them. This number of money units 
is necessarily created by banks, or by their predecessors (such as goldsmiths). This creation 
may of course take different physical forms depending on the technological and institutional 
framework, but is always an endogenous phenomenon, as it stems from the agents’ demand 
for a means of final payment — be it in the form of gold coins, paper money, or purely 
book-entry money". Rochon & Rossi (2013) 221 further contend that central banks are not 
necessary for the money supply to be endogenous to some degree. Barlow (1978) 159 and 
162 noted the existence of an endogenous money supply at Rome, but without using the 
latter terminology. Harris (2006) 7: “The traditional view is that Roman money was official 
coinage, hence all in a sense exogenous; I argue that we should include many (not all) 
recoverable loans, and hence a lot of endogenous money”. 

14 Rochon & Rossi (2013) 219. 

15 See Harris (2006) 7. Cf. Wray (1990) 32-34. 
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Fractional reserve banking was legal under Roman law. Loans or 
unsealed deposits could be made formally or informally. J. Huerta de 
Soto has recently declared that fractional reserve banking was out- 
lawed in Classical Roman law, but, as will be seen below, this is 
patently untrue.!° 

Formally, in the case of a bank operating on fractional reserves, a 
deposit (or loan made to the bank) and then further lending of the money 
deposited could be conducted through the following legal contracts: 


(1) bare mutuum, 

(2) mutuum with stipulatio, 

(3) stipulatio alone (in later law), or 

(4) the problematic depositum irregulare. 


Although a simple stipulatio contract could provide the legal basis for a 
loan of money,!” the mutuum contract undoubtedly provided the most 
important legal framework under which Roman money lending was 
conducted from the late Republic. In such a mutuum loan, a real 
contract,'? the property rights to the money lent passed to the borrower 
or banker, and when the debt was due the banker returned, not neces- 
sarily the same money lent, but money of an equivalent value 
(a tantundem). According to Paul's summary of Alfenus Varus in the 
Digest, when money was left without being enclosed or sealed up in 
anything (such as a box, bag or chest), it was treated as a mutuum, and 
the person who received it was obliged merely to repay a tantundem, an 
equivalent amount of money (Dig. 19.2.31). By contrast, money in a 
sealed container or bag was to be treated as a depositum or bailment 
(Paul ap. Coll. 10.7.5-6). 


16 Huerta de Soto (2012) 126. 

17 Crook (1984) 207-208; Barlow (1978) 56; Johnston (1999) 84; Borkowski & du 
Plessis (2005) 298 argue that stipulatio alone could provide the whole legal basis for a 
money loan in later Roman law. 

18 Ancient sources: Gai. Inst. 3.90; Dig. 12.1.2-3. On the mutuum contract under 
Roman law generally and its relation to money loans, see Schulz (1951) 509-512; Crook 
(1984) 229-236 and 207-214; Sacconi (1987); Zimmermann (1990) 153-170, 177-187; 
Johnston (1999) 84; Borkowski & du Plessis (2005) 298; Babusiaux (2006). 

1? The real contracts in Roman law included the (1) mutuum (loan for consumption); 
(2) commodatum (loan for use); (3) pignus (pledge), and (4) depositum (bailment for safe 
keeping). 

20 Dig. 16.3.25.1. 
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The bare mutuum loan, however, provided no interest. Thus the pure 
mutuum contract is perhaps to be seen as originating in gratuitous lend- 
ing between friends, embedded in the social relations of the gift exchange 
economy.”! But interest and any other terms of a loan could be specified 
by additional stipulatio.” By the time of the later jurists, this stipulatio 
was held to supersede (or novate) the mutuum contract, although some 
think the loan was understood in terms of both mutuum and stipulatio in 
earlier periods.” While a date for repayment of the loan or unsealed 
deposit could also be fixed by stipulatio, such a fixed date was not 
always necessary, for loans could be callable or repaid on demand. We 
have a document from the Murecine tablets from Pompeii of the Sulpicii 
bankers recording just such a loan repayable on demand.” It is also 
notable that, without additional stipulatio specifying a date for repay- 
ment, the mutuum loan was, strictly speaking, callable immediately.” 

The mutuum loan conducted by fractional reserve banks must be dis- 
tinguished from the bailment or depositum, in which a thing was merely 
handed over for safe-keeping and returned with no property rights pass- 
ing to the person holding it. When modern scholars speak of “depos- 
its" made to a banker, the Roman jurists would have understood the 
"deposit" as a loan (mutuum). The Romans had a quite clear legal ter- 
minology and practice to distinguish a bailment of money from a mutuum 
(or loan for consumption), and the essence of modern banking is 
undoubtedly mutuum lending at interest, not mere safekeeping.?" 


2! Johnston (1999) 84; Zimmermann (1990) 155 with n. 13, and 154: “[s]trictly 
speaking, mutuum was thus a unilaterally binding, gratuitous contract". On debt and gift 
exchange at Rome, see MacCormack (1985) 131-154; Dixon (1993) 451-464; Verboven 
(2002) 120-125; Cf. Kelly (1970) 156-163, on the origin of the mutuum contract. 

22 Zimmermann (1990) 155. 

?5 For the novation of the mutuum contract by stipulatio, see Zimmermann (1990) 155 
and Buckland (1963) 463. See also Johnston (1999) 84-85; Crook (1984) 211; Andreau 
(1999) 98. 

24 TPSulp. 17. 

25 Zimmermann (1990) 156: “A loan transaction can hardly achieve its purpose if the 
capital has to be repaid immediately after it has been handed over by the lender to the bor- 
rower. Yet this was, strictly speaking, the case where the mutuum was not accompanied or 
reaffirmed by a stipulation. For it was the datio that gave rise to the obligation to repay the 
capital, and this obligation came into effect immediately". de Zulueta (1953) 149. 

26 For the depositum, see Schulz (1951) 517-520; Watson (1965) 157-166; Zimmer- 
mann (1990) 205-215; Borkowski & du Plessis (2005) 301-304. 

2? MacLeod (1902) 318: “the very essence of ‘Banking’ is to receive money as a 
Mutuum: and to give in exchange for it Credits, Debts, Promises to pay, or Rights of 
action to demand an equal sum back again when they please". 
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In informal terms, loans were also made by means of a simple pact 
(nudum pactum), but this could not give rise to any legal action to redress 
a breach of the agreement. For example, a loan with interest could be 
made by (1) simple pactum or (2) mutuum with additional pactum for the 
actual interest, but the terms of either pact were not able to be enforced in 
a court of law. Therefore in the latter case of mutuum with additional pac- 
tum for interest, the pactum did not give rise to an action (actio) to recover 
the interest in the event of the banker breaking his promise (and only 
breaking the terms of the mutuum were actionable). The Murecine bank- 
ing tablets of the Sulpicii have now cast a great deal of light on actual 
banking practice in the first century AD. In these documents, we find the 
use of written contracts (chirographa), in the form of tabulae, and this 
may well have been a normal practice for lending of money.?? Previous 
Roman legal theory placed great emphasis on the formal nature of real and 
verbal contracts, but this approach has perhaps blinded us to the impor- 
tance and role of written agreements in credit and debt contracts at Rome.?? 
Nevertheless, the extent to which such contracts replaced, rather than sim- 
ply reinforced, the mutuum contract appears debateable.?? If the banker 
went to court to sue for recovery of debt — instead of settling debt claims 
out of court — one must wonder whether such loans were really made 
only in an informal manner: most likely, the mutuum with stipulatio was 
still being conducted even when written contracts were made. 

Another practice related to banking was the receptum argentarii 
(bankers’ guarantee), an informal pact in which a banker could make 
payments for a client to a third party even when there was not sufficient 
money deposited by the client with the bank.?! That is to say, the bank 
would assume responsibility for the clients' debts, and one might see the 
receptum as a type of “overdraft” facility? 

Matters are complicated by the question of the "irregular deposit" 
(depositum irregulare), which could have been either informal or formal 


28 See TPSulp. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 66, and 68. On the Sulpicii archive, see 
Camodeca (1992) and Camodeca (1999). On the tabulae at Pompeii in general, see Meyer 
(2004) 126-134. 

29 See, in general, see Meyer (2004). 

30 An exception is TPSulp 68, which, some argue, is a legally unenforceable contract. 

?! Justinian ended this practice and made the constitutum the legal basis for it. See 
Kaser (1980) 236. On the receptum argentarii, see Andreau (1987) 597-602; Bürge 
(1987) 527-536; Andreau (1999): 43-44; Rathbone & Temin (2008) 393; Reden (2010) 
121; Petrucci (2002): 57-65. 

32 Rathbone & Temin (2008) 398. 
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in the late Republic and early empire, depending on how one sees the 
complicated legal history of the contract. Zimmermann has called the 
irregular deposit “one of the most controversial institutions in the sci- 
ence of Roman law”.** The actual expression depositum irregulare was 
coined by the 15th-century jurist Giasone del Maino (Jason de Mayno), 
and it does not appear in the Corpus luris Civilis or in any other Roman 
legal text. The question whether such a concept even existed in Classical 
Roman law is extremely problematic.?? A range of opinions on its origin 
in Roman law exists, as follows: 


(1) the depositum irregulare was an early Byzantine invention. Under 
this view, any informal irregular deposit was merely regarded as a 
mutuum by the Classical jurists;5° 

(2) the irregular deposit was recognised by some jurists only in the sec- 
ond or third century AD,” including the view that it was formulated 
by Papinian?? or perhaps emerged in the inflationary and economic 
crisis of the third century AD;3° 

(3) the depositum irregulare was widely known by the Classical 
jurists, and 

(4) depositum irregulare was known and recognised even in the late 
Republic.*! 


In essence, the depositum irregulare involved a deposit of money 
where ownership (dominium) passed to the banker who was obligated 


33 Coll. 10.7.9; C. 4.34.4; C. 428; C. 4.30.14.1; Dig. 12.1.9.9; 12.1.10; 16.3.1.34; 
16.3.7.2; 16.3.24 (possibly interpolated); 16.3.25.1; 16.3.26.1 (possibly interpolated); 
16.3.28-29; 19.2.31; 42.6.9.2. The secondary literature is vast. A sample of the more 
important works includes Niemeyer (1889); Naber (1906) 59-72; Segré (1907); Longo 
(1906) 121-156; Bonifacio (1948) 80-152; Schulz (1949) 254-267; Schulz (1951) 519-520; 
Adams (1962) 360-371; Geiger (1962); Klami (1969); Litewski (1974) 215-262; Litewski 
(1975) 279-315; Gordon (1982) 363-372; Visky (1983) 197; Vigneron (1984), 307-324; 
Bürge (1987) 555-557; Andreau (1987) 529-544; Zimmermann (1990) 217; Johnston 
(1999) 87; Andreau (2006) 211-213; Oudshoorn (2007) 134-141; de Ligt (2007) 21-25. 

34 Zimmermann (1990) 217. 

35 Niemeyer (1889) 110, with n. 21; Litewski (1974) 215. The era of “Classical 
Roman law” usually refers to the period from Augustus to the mid-3rd century AD. See 
Mousourakis (2007) 100. 

36 Naber (1906) 59-72; Longo (1906) 121-156; Schulz (1949) 254-267. 

37 Garnsey & Saller (1987) 55 (recognition by Antonine and Severan jurists). 

38 Segrè (1907) 197-234; Collinet (1912) 114-124 (formulated by Papinian with some 
contribution from Cervidius Scaevola). 

3 Visky (1983) 197. 

^' Bonifacio (1948) 80-152; Frezza (1956) 139-172. 

^! Petrucci (1991) 119. 
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to return an equivalent amount, with or without interest.‘ Buckland 
argues that there was little difference between the depositum irregu- 
lare and the transaction described in a passage of Ulpian in the Digest 
(12.1.9.9). Here a deposit of money was left with a person as a bail- 
ment but then by agreement was turned into a mutuum (a loan for 
consumption). 

Some have argued that the Greek and Hellenistic napokxataon«n or 
napaðńkny was the origin of the Roman concept of the depositum irreg- 
ulare.^ Earlier scholarship on Greek law viewed the napakatadnkn 
through the lens of Roman jurisprudence, although such an approach 
imposes on Greek banking practice inappropriate and formalistic legal 
concepts imported from Rome.* In Greek law, napaxata6yKn had a 
range of meanings. Banks at Athens not only took objects for the pur- 
poses of bailment,*° but also accepted money “deposited” but intended 
as a loan and for use by the banker, which was merely repaid with an 
equivalent amount.^ In Hellenistic banking, the word napakataon«n, 
then, could be used to describe what the Romans would have called a 
depositum regulare as well as a mutuum. Some Greek texts even speak 
of a “law of deposits” (6 Tov rapaO0nkov vópoc), but the significance 
of this, its origin and interpretation are in dispute.^ But Greek bankers 
at Rome must have influenced banking practice there in terms of techni- 
cal and colloquial language, and the Greek napakataðńky was equated 
with the Latin word depositum, perhaps in less formal or ordinary lan- 
guage and thought. The later depositum irregulare was therefore a for- 
mal Roman legal attempt to interpret and explain the rapakatadrkn, 


42 C. 4.34.4. Buckland (1963) 469-470. 

43 Buckland (1963) 470. 

# Frezza (1956) 139-172. Cf. Klami (1986) 99-100. 

# Cohen (1992) 111-114. For earlier work on the napaxataðńkn and Greek bank- 
ing, see Paoli (1974) 21-22; Beauchet (1897) 333-337; Lipsius (1905-1915) 735-738; 
Isager & Hansen (1975) 95. 

4 Cohen (1992) 113. 

47 Simon (1965) 39-66. Cohen (1992) 113-114: “For the Athenians, funds delivered 
to a bank remained the property of the depositor and had to be repaid, even if the bank in 
seeking to generate revenues had actually suffered losses. But — absent explicit agree- 
ment to the contrary — the banker was free to use funds on deposit as he wished, subject 
always to a paramount fiduciary obligation to return "other people's money': not the 
specific coins given to him, but their equivalent value". 

# An early papyrus referring to this is P. Athen. 28 (AD 86). See also P. Tebt. II 556; 
P. Mich. IX 571; P. Yadin 17; Roth (1970); Taubenschlag (1972) 349-352; Klami (1986) 
94-96; Jakab (2005) 206-207; Jakab (2009); Scheibelreiter (2010). 
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under the influence of Hellenistic legal thinking.” But precisely when 
this happened is a point of contention. 

Our Roman legal texts related to the irregular deposit present great 
problems of interpretation, not least of all because it is suspected that the 
compilers of Corpus Iuris Civilis under Justinian interpolated some of 
the crucial texts.5° Yet some texts cited from the earlier jurists appear to 
indicate rejection of the notion of an irregular deposit. Alfenus Varus 
(first century BC), cited at Dig. 19.2.31, was of the opinion that money 
left with someone unsealed or without being enclosed in something was 
not a strict depositum, but apparently a mutuum (although this is not 
explicitly stated), and the person who received the money only obliged 
to return the same amount of money (a tantundem). It is notable that a 
fragment of the jurist Paul’s Sententiae states quite clearly that money 
left on deposit which the depositary had been given permission to use 
was considered a mutuum, not a depositum.?! This contradicts another 
citation of Paul's Sententiae at Dig. 16.3.29.1, where Paul supposedly 
said that anyone who uses deposited money with the depositor’s permis- 
sion will be compelled to pay interest as in other bona fide actions. But 
the mutuum was not a contractus bonae fidei, and a likely solution is 
that the Digest in its quotation of Paul here has been interpolated by 
Byzantine jurists.? Most probably, Paul had written that interest was 
due if the money had been used without the depositor’s permission, but 
the interpolated text transformed this into the use of the deposited money 
with the depositor’s permission to grant an action on deposit in such 
instances.?^ 

At Dig. 12.1.9.9, in a citation of the jurists Nerva and Proculus 
(both of the first century AD), we also find that money deposited but 


® Klami (1986) 90: “Viele Geldwechsler in Rom waren hellenistischen Ursprungs, 
und mancher Terminus technicus wurde aus dem Griechischen übernommen ... Termi- 
nologisch werden depositum und parakatatheke weithin gleichgestellt. Es liegt deshalb 
nahe anzunehmen, daß das römische depositum irreguldre ein Ausdruck war, der unter 
dem Einflu des hellenistischen Rechtsdenkens auf das lebende rómische Recht entstand. 
Die klassischen Juristen haben zwar das geltende, dogmatische Recht dargestellt, aber die 
Vulgarisierung des Rechts, die schon während der klassischen Zeit begonnen hatte, hat 
die dogmatischen Bedenken allmählich verdrängt”. 

50 de Ligt (2007) 22-23. 

5! Coll. 10.7.9: si pecuniam deposuero eaque uti tibi permisero, mutua magis uidetur 
quam deposita ac per hoc periculo tuo erit. 
? Berger (1968) 414, s.v. contractus bonae fidei. 
Schulz (1949) 258-259. 
Schulz (1949) 258-259. 
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afterwards used by the depositary with the permission of the depositor is 
legally treated like a mutuum, and Dig. 16.3.7.2 and 42.6.9.2 (citing 
Ulpian) state that those with a deposit were entitled to get back their 
money before creditors, but not if they had received interest — which 
demonstrates that once interest was paid the holder of the irregular 
deposit was treated like an ordinary creditor. If a depositor had after- 
wards received interest from the banker, in the event of insolvency he 
was now a creditor, just as if he had renounced his deposit.?? 

An important text that provides the clearest evidence for the existence 
of an irregular deposit, certainly by the time of Justinian, is a citation of 
Paul at Dig. 16.3.26.1:°7 


Lucius Titius ita cauit: “"EAaBov kai £yo sic AOyov napaKatabnKNs 
To rpoyeypappéva TOD Gpyvpiov Invapia pópa, Kai Tavo 
"roueg kai cvupovò Kai DUOAOYNOU, óc Tpoyéypantar Kai 
cvvedéunv xopnyfioat oot TOKOV EKGOTNS HVG &káotou Unvòg 
6PdAOUG TECOUPAS HEXPL TG GMOSdGEMS navtóc TOD dpyvpiov”. 
quaero, an usurae peti possunt. Paulus respondit eum contractum de 
quo quaeritur depositae pecuniae modum excedere, et ideo secundum 
conuentionem usurae quoque actione depositi peti possunt. 


Lucius Titius made the following declaration: “I have received and 
have on account as a deposit (parakatatheke) the ten thousand denarii 
of silver previously mentioned, and I will do everything, and I agree, 
and I have promised, as it has been written previously: and I have 
agreed to give you four oboli of interest on every mina every month, 
until the repayment of all the money”. I ask whether it is possible to 
sue for interest? Paul replied that this contract about which inquiry is 
being made exceeds the limit of a deposit of money, and therefore in 
accordance with the agreement interest can also be claimed through 
an action on deposit. (Paul ap. Dig. 16.3.26.1). 


It has long been maintained that the final clause is illogical and is most 
probably an interpolation.° Here we have a “deposit” (napakatoon«n) 
which Lucius Titius agreed to pay interest on, and Paul’s ruling appears 
to be that this cannot be a depositum regulare for the “contract ... 


> de Ligt (2007) 24. 

> Ulpian ap. Dig. 16.3.7.2: Quotiens foro cedunt nummularii, solet primo loco ratio 
haberi depositariorum, hoc est eorum qui depositas pecunias habuerunt, non quas fae- 
nore apud nummularios vel cum nummulariis vel per ipsos exercebant. et ante privilegia 
igitur, si bona venierint, depositariorum ratio habetur, dummodo eorum qui vel postea 
usuras acceperunt ratio non habeatur, quasi renuntiaverint deposito. 

57 See also Dig. 16.3.28 and 16.3.29.1. 

58 Schulz (1949) 258-259. 
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exceeds the limit of a deposit of money”. By implication, the contract 
must have been a mutuum, in view of Paul’s opinion cited in Coll. 
10.7.9. The interpolators added the final clause, by which they granted 
the contract the status of an irregular deposit (although that actual 
expression had not yet been invented), and an action on deposit for inter- 
est when informally promised, which agrees with Dig. 16.3.29.1, where 
such an actio is upheld “as in the case of other actions of good faith” 
(ut in ceteris bonae fidei iudiciis). So the doctrine we find in the Digest 
is that an action on deposit (depositi actio) was granted in cases of a 
deposit that the depositary had permission to use, either in cases where 
interest was promised or after default.” 

As noted above, the most sceptical view is that the depositum irregu- 
lare was entirely the invention of legal scholars under Justinian, and was 
not known in the Classical period of law.® But the degree of scepticism 
about the existence of the irregular deposit in Classical Roman law has 
shifted in recent years. While some of the Classical Roman jurists would 
appear to have dealt with Greek rapaxacaOnkr banking by interpreting 
it as a mutuum loan and treating it as such,°! perhaps there was a minor- 
ity opinion that anticipated the view of the Byzantine jurists. In 1984, 
R. Vigneron could proclaim that the mainstream view of scholarship 
was that the depositum irregulare was not recognised by the Roman 
jurists until the end of the Classical period at the earliest, and before this 
the jurists understood the phenomenon as a mutuum.9? But now a num- 
ber of scholars think that the depositum irregulare was Classical in ori- 
gin.9 Yet the question whether any such irregular deposit was recog- 
nised by jurists in the late Republic must still be considered questionable.“ 


59 Schulz (1949) 259. 

60 Buckland (1963) 470; Litewski (1974) 220-221. Schulz (1951) 520: “The so-called 
depositum irregulare did not exist under classical law; all texts in which we find it are 
interpolated. In fact that kind of depositum is a hybrid and entirely superfluous institution, 
which only leads to unnecessary difficulties”; Oudshoorn (2007) 135-136. 

9! Zimmermann (1990) 218. 

® Vigneron (1984) 307. Vigneron argued that the Dig. 48.13.9.2 and 4 do not show 
the existence of the irregular deposit in the time of Marcus Antistius Labeo. He concludes 
that Roman jurists were conservative, uninterested in foreign law and did not recognise 
the Greek irregular deposit until well after the Classical period of Roman law (Vigneron 
[1984] 320-324). Cf. Gordon (1982) 363: "the preponderance of modern views favours 
some classical recognition [sc. of the irregular deposit]". 

6 Nevertheless, Evans-Jones & MacCormack (1998) 133 perhaps go too far in saying 
that it “used to be assumed that irregular deposit was a post-classical or Byzantine institu- 
tion, but now the balance of opinion is that it was classical in origin". 

9* Andreau (1999) 40. 
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The evidence as reviewed above demonstrates that banks operating on 
fractional reserves and with callable loans/unsealed deposits must have 
been legal under Roman law. This is at variance with a recent view 
expressed by the heterodox “Austrian” school economist J. Huerta de 
Soto.® Huerta de Soto distinguishes between the mutuum and depositum 
contracts, but defines the mutuum in a manner that is inconsistent with 
Roman law. According to Huerta de Soto, a mutuum contract requires a 
strict time period or fixed term.9° Such a legal understanding of the 
mutuum contract entails that unsealed demand deposits or callable loans 
made to the bank would have been illegal under a mutuum loan. Huerta 
de Soto further contends that under Classical Roman law the irregular 
deposit required that the banker never pay interest on the irregular deposit, 
and that the bank was obliged to keep an equivalent amount of money 
(which he terms misleadingly a tantundem) available at all times for the 
client holding such an irregular deposit." Huerta de Soto’s conclusion is 
that fractional reserve banking was illegal during the Roman empire.9? 

Yet the mutuum contract simply did not need to be contracted with a 
fixed term (or as a modern “time deposit"), and, without additional stip- 
ulatio specifying when the loan would be repaid, a mutuum could be 
formally called back whenever the lender asked for it.9? It is also clear that 
an irregular deposit could and did pay interest under the legal principles 
developed in the Digest (16.3.26.1). Nor is there a shred of evidence that 
the banker taking an irregular deposit was required to keep money to the 
same amount available at all times to the client. Furthermore, we have 
seen that the full legal recognition of the irregular deposit before the late 
Classical period in Roman law is a subject of serious doubt. In theory, 


65 Huerta de Soto (2012) 1-57. 

66 Huerta de Soto (2012) 3-4: “a fixed term is an essential element in the loan or 
mutuum contract, since it establishes the time period during which the availability and 
ownership of the good corresponds to the borrower, as well as the moment at which he is 
obliged to return the tantundem. Without the explicit or implicit establishment of a fixed 
term, the mutuum contract or loan cannot exist [emphasis in original text]”. The Romans 
did not define the mutuum contract in this manner. 

57 Huerta de Soto (2012) 4-20, 26. This questionable view appears to be derived from 
Coppa Zuccari (1901) 292, cited by Huerta de Soto (2012) 16, n. 15. 

6 Huerta de Soto (2012) 126, asserts that “Roman jurists had impeccably formulated 
the nature of the monetary irregular deposit, basing it on the safekeeping obligation and 
the unlawfulness of banks’ appropriation of deposited funds. ... Also, [sc. in medieval 
continental Europe] the concept of irregular deposit began to return to its classical legal 
roots (which outlawed fractional-reserve banking)". 

99 Zimmermann (1990) 156. 
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the practice of fractional reserve banking could have been conducted 
simply under the terms of the mutuum, with stipulatio for interest, and, 
as de Ligt contends, mutuum was probably “the standard contract for 
obtaining someone else’s money with a view to lending it out to third 
parties”’.’° It seems clear that banking on fractional reserves could also 
be done informally by means of a nudum pactum. In short, Huerta de 
Soto’s definition of both the mutuum and the irregular deposit will not 
stand, nor will the view that fractional reserve banking was against the 
principles of Roman law. 


III. FRACTIONAL RESERVE BANKING AT ROME: ITS NATURE AND ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS 


Some have denied that large-scale deposit banking existed in the Roman 
era,’! but fractional reserve banking must have been practised to a reason- 
able degree,” for in the crisis of 85 Bc the bankers of Ephesus were 
allowed ten years to repay their creditors and depositors, a situation which 
suggests a bank run and banks with insufficient cash reserves on hand.” 
Roman law was also perfectly compatible with banks operating on frac- 
tional reserves, as seen above. Bank reserves, as in pre-modern banking 
systems, were most probably larger than in modern times, perhaps in the 
order of 30% attested in medieval banks."^ Since lending money at interest 
was an important activity of most banks, and there seems no reason why 
unsealed deposits could not have been called back on demand, we can 
postulate that many Roman banks must have operated on fractional 
reserves. The question of the actual economic effects of Roman fractional 
reserve banking must consider the extent of the use of banks by the elite, 
the role of credit money, and the stability of the financial system. 
Although many higher-status Romans, and especially members of the 
elite, would have sought mutuum loans of money from their patrons or 
amici, and in terms of political amicitia, rather than from bankers, 
the extent to which the elite used banks is now a lively research topic. 


70 de Ligt (2007) 24-25. 

7! Bürge (1987) 467-476. 

7 Harris (2006) 11; Harris (2011) 236; Verboven (2009) 116-117; Reden (2007) 
286-289. 

75 SIG? 742, Il. 55-61. 

74 Harris (2008) 187. 
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The wealthy senatorial and equestrian classes traditionally had their 
money in land and lent out at interest (Hor. AP 421), but there is some 
evidence that the elite did use banks to a significant degree already in the 
Republic. Polybius (31.27.6) informs us that Scipio Aemilianus had 1.2 
million sesterces loaned to a bank, and Cicero (De off. 3.58-59) reports 
that an equestrian called Gaius Canius bought a property on credit from 
the Sicilian banker Pythius, whom Cicero describes as enjoying the 
favour of all classes of society — most probably because his business of 
lending extended even to the elite. We can note that the emperor Vespa- 
sian had a banker for a grandfather (Suet. Vesp. 1.2) and Augustus was 
accused of having an argentarius grandfather as well (Suet. Aug. 2.3). 
If true, these passages demonstrate that even the equestrian order did not 
always shun banking as a profession. If the elite also patronised banks to 
a much greater degree than previously thought, it follows that the eco- 
nomic significance of banks has also been underestimated. 

While those termed the faeneratores were a class of moneylenders 
more akin to brokers and intermediaries," the Roman argentarii are 
attested as bankers with diverse activities, such as money changing and 
unsealed deposit banking. It is possible that the nummularii and coac- 
tores argentarii could also engage in unsealed deposit banking." Most 
banks may well have been local and based in a specific city, and so 
perhaps branch banking was limited. ’® 

Two discoveries have shed light on Roman banking in Italy: the tablet 
archive of L. Caecilius Iucundus and that of the Sulpicii. L. Caecilius 
Iucundus was a banker whose activities are partly preserved in 153 tab- 
lets involving his transactions as a coactor at auctions. The Sulpicii 
archive shows a range of activities, and especially loans. Camodeca and 
others argue that the Sulpicii were argentarii, and that they were indeed 
deposit bankers." What has struck many scholars of the Sulpicii archive 


75 Rathbone & Temin (2008) 405-406; Harris (2008) 189-190; Silver (2011) 303-304. 
Cf. Andreau (1999) 46-49. Cf. Howgego (1992) 29. 

7 Verboven (2008) 211-229. Barlow (1978) 201 argues that faeneratores were mid- 
dlemen whose capital in moneylending came from other persons. 

77 Rathbone & Temin (2008) 394-394. 

78 On the epigraphic evidence for argentarii, nummularii and coactores, in Italy see 
Andreau (1987) 315. 

7 Camodeca (1999) 187-188; Rathbone & Temin (2008) 397. For a different view, 
see Verboven (2003) 429-445; Verboven (2008); Andreau (1987) 519; Andreau (1999) 
77-78; Andreau (2006) 212. Cf. Mrozek (2001) 42. For a useful English translation of 
selected Murecine documents, see Riggsby (2010) 235-252. See also Gróschler (1997). 
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is that dates for repayment of the loans are not often mentioned.*° 
D. Jones argues that TPSulp. 69, 75, 94, 95, and 100 show the Sulpicii 
accepting funds on unsealed deposit.8! TPSulp. 69 (2 May 51) stands out 
as a record of a debt of 94,000 sesterces owed to Phosphorus Lepidi- 
anus, a slave of the emperor Claudius, perhaps made from a deposit of 
funds by the emperor himself.®? TPSulp. 17 requires repayment of a loan 
on demand, and deserves to be quoted in full: 


[29 August AD 38] I, C. Novius Eunus, have written that I owe Hesy- 
chus Evenianus, the slave of C. Caesar Augustus Germanicus, 1130 
sesterces which I received from him as a loan (mutuum) and shall 
repay them either to him or to C. Sulpicius Faustus, as soon as he 
demands them. And Hesychus Evenianus, the slave of C. Caesar 
Augustus Germanicus, stipulated and I, C. Novius Eunus, promised 
that the 1130 sesterces above mentioned were duly paid in good coin. 
Transacted at Puteoli. (TPSulp. 17).83 


If many of the Sulpicii loans were repayable on demand, one must ask 
whether the clients with unsealed deposits with the Sulpicii also had the 
same privilege. If this is so, since the Sulpicii must have lent their cli- 
ents’ money for interest to be paid, we can deduce that the Sulpicii bank 
operated on fractional reserves. 

An increasing number of scholars argue that credit money played a 
larger role in the Roman economy than hitherto thought, and the best 
evidence has come from Roman Egypt.°* Nevertheless, the degree to 
which money was endogenous at Rome would have depended on the 
extent and depth of the use of assignable financial instruments (or debt/ 
credit instruments). Such instruments are essentially promises to pay and 
recorded in the accounts of banks or in written form. In pre-1930s West- 
ern economies, private banknotes and bills of exchange were a major 
source of money supply expansion. The Roman world also had written 
and assignable financial instruments: debt instruments that could 


80 TPSulp. 50 does list a date for repayment. On the absence of dates in other tablets, 


see Rathbone & Temin (2008) 398; Johnston (1999) 86 argues that, if interest had been 
specified informally by pactum in the Sulpicii tablets, then repayment on demand was a 
protection for creditors. Note that TPSulp. 51 is direct evidence of a loan payable on 
demand, made by Evenus Primianus to Gaius Novius Eunus. 

8! Jones (2006) 65. 

82 Jones (2006) 65. 

83 Translation from Johnston (1999) 85. 

84 Mrozek (1985) 310-323; Hopkins (2002) 228; Lo Cascio (2003) 13; Foraboschi 
(2003) 237-238; Harris (2006) 1-24; Harris (2008) 174-207. For the evidence from 
Roman Egypt, see Reden (2002) 147; Bagnall & Bogaert (1975) 79-108; Bogaert (1983). 
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function as credit money included nomina, syngraphae, and partes.® 
The syngrapha appears to be a written contract and a debt instrument, 
possibly functioning like a promissory note or bond, which could even 
be transferred as payment to a third party to discharge one's obligations, 
or repayed on demand.*° While not exactly the same as modern shares in 
corporations, Roman business partnership organisations (societates) had 
"shares" (partes) that could be sold, traded and whose value fluctuated, 
and perhaps even occasionally used as a means of payment." 

We have already noted above the role of nomina, debt records held 
by Roman individuals and bankers in terms of the money owed to 
them under the name (nomen) of the debtor.°® The nomen was recorded 
on the accounts of the creditor (rationes or tabulae) and, by associa- 
tion, was the debt itself. For example, in a story told by Cicero, we 
read of a Roman equestrian called Gaius Canius who purchased a 
property from Pythius, a banker from Syracuse. The crucial passage is 
as follows: 


Incensus Canius cupiditate contendit a Pythio, ut venderet. Gravate ille 
primo. Quid multa? impetrat. Emit homo cupidus et locuples tanti, 
quanti Pythius voluit, et emit instructos. Nomina facit, negotium conficit. 


Canius, aroused by greed, asked Pythius to sell [sc. the property]. At 
first, Pythius was reluctant. What more needs to be said? Canius 
secured his wish. A greedy and rich man bought it and the furnishings 
at the price Pythius wanted. He [Pythius] wrote/created the names 
(nomina) and completed the transaction. (Cic. De off. 3.59). 


The expression nomina facit appears to mean “to make a loan" and the 
banker Pythius presumably allowed Canius to purchase the property on 
credit by creating a nomen (a debt owed by Canius) on his bank's 
books.? One can postulate that when argentarii provided credit at 


55 On these financial instruments at Rome, see Hollander (2007) 39-52; cf. Howgego 
(1992) 28. For the problematic permutatio, see Reden (2010) 112-113; and Hollander 
(2007) 44: “For the most part, permutatio seems to have been a means of moving money 
safely and efficiently rather than a form of *near money' per se". 

86 Reden (2010) 110-112; Hollander (2007) 44-48. 

87 Malmendier (2005) 38; Hollander (2007) 48-51; Zimmermann (1990) 468. Cic. 
Sec. in Verr. 1.55.143; P. Vat. 12.29; Pro Lege Man. 2.6. 

88 For a selection of ancient sources mentioning nomina, see Cic. Ad Fam. 12.3.2; 
12.31.2 16.19; 13.3.1; 13.4.2; 13.33.2; 5.1.2; 16.3.5; 16.15.2; 16.6.3. On the nomen/ 
nomina, see Barlow (1978) 157-171. 

8° This translation assumes that “Pythius” is the subject of the verbs in nomina facit, 
negotium conficit. If the subject is Canius himself, a less likely interpretation, he must 
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auctions they engaged in the same type of activity.’ If Pythius ever 
transferred these nomina (debts) owed to him by Canius to some other 
agent, to effect a purchase or discharge a debt, we would have credit 
money expanding the commodity money base as part of an endogenous 
money system. Though we have no evidence that Pythius' nomina were 
ever used in such a way, it is clear that other such debts were,?' and the 
Digest makes it clear how a simple sale could be effected by a credit 
transaction.?? Roman nomina can thus be construed, in modern terms, as 
assignable debt instruments and assets, which could function as a trans- 
ferable instrument and means of payment to settle debt, and as a medium 
of exchange in transactions involving purchases of commodities.?? That 
there were varying levels of transaction costs involved in transferring 
nomina is undoubtedly true, but Roman law provided a clear legal mech- 
anism called delegatio by which a debt (nomen) was able to be trans- 
ferred to effect a purchase or discharge another obligation." Roman 
banks on fractional reserves must have used and transferred nomina and 
the degree to which such debts could be used as "near money" allowed 
an elastic money supply. 

The endogenous, or elastic, nature of money supply in the Roman 
world raises the issue of its economic effects, as involving fractional 
reserve banks. Harris contends that it is not possible to know how much 
money was essentially in the form of callable unsealed deposits at banks 
— or what could be called fractional reserve mutuum contracts callable 
on demand — and we consequently have little hope of calculating the 
broad money supply.?? But it seems assured that the use of credit money, 


have effected the purchase by transferring his own debts (nomina) to the banker. On the 
legal nature of this transaction, see Watson (1965) 30-31. 

% On the provision of credit by argentarii at auctions, see Andreau (1987) 155-161; 
Rauh (1989) 45-76. 

?! Cato De Agr. Orig. 149.2; P. Fouad I. 45; CIL III.934-935. Barlow (1978) 159- 
160. 

?? Pomponius ap. Dig. 18.1.19: Quod vendidi non aliter fit accipientis, quam si aut 
pretium nobis solutum sit aut satis eo nomine factum vel etiam fidem habuerimus emptori 
sine ulla satisfactione. See also Hor. Sat. 2.3.64-76. 

?3 Reden (2010) 112; Hollander (2007) 51-52. See Barlow (1978) 237. For nomina as 
essentially a type of financial asset, see Harris (2007) 521; Harris (2008) 181. 

?^ Barlow (1978) 161-163; Rauh (1989): 55, 65; Watson (1965) 214-219; Harris 
(2006) 15. It seems that attributio is either a synonym for delegatio or a less formal form 
of delegatio. See Rauh (1989) 65-66, 72-73. It should be noted that “assignability” of 
debt instruments should be distinguished from their full “negotiability”: Munro (2003) 
546. 

?5 Harris (2007) 521. 
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and certainly as created by banks, economised on the use of gold and 
silver coin, and overcame what must have been the limited amount of 
commodity money in circulation.”° 

The issue of the effects of money supply expansion in the Roman 
world as discussed in the modern literature frequently uses the quantity 
theory of money.” But one must note that the usefulness and validity of 
the quantity theory is itself open to question in modern economics, and 
debates between advocates of neoclassical theory and heterodox Keynes- 
ian critics should not be ignored.?* Naive uses of the quantity theory of 
money sometimes assume an economy with a stable velocity of money 
and no significant idle resources (including labour) available for invest- 
ment or consumption, and neglect the ability of an economy to increase 
its capital goods, employment and aggregate level of output. More 
sophisticated uses of the Cambridge Cash Balance equation version of 
the quantity theory suggest that the demand to hold money rose in the 
late Republic, given that the money supply increased by a factor of 
somewhere between five and ten, but prices perhaps doubled.” Never- 
theless, one must note that much remains uncertain about the use of the 
quantity theory and the underlying assumptions of neoclassical theory, 
which include the notion that money supply increases induce direct and 
proportional increases in the price level and that money itself has a 
long-run (and, in some neoclassical theory, even short-run) “neutrality” 
in its effects on real economic variables. These are all empirically ques- 
tionable. 100 

A more heterodox Keynesian perspective sees endogenous money 
supply meeting the demand for credit and inducing increases in an econ- 
omy’s production and output, rather than merely inflation,'®! and there 
seems little reason to doubt the positive benefits of elastic money supply 
on the Roman economy, and the banking system’s ability to facilitate 


% Barlow (1978) 163-176. 

% Hopkins (1980) 101-125; Hopkins (2002) 190-230; Hollander (2007) 137-144 and 
153-155; Katsari (2011) 104-166, 247; Hollander (2008) 112-136. 

98 King (2002) 161-180. 

9 Hollander (2007) 153-155. The Cambridge Cash Balance equation is M = kPY, 
where M represents the quantity of money, k the demand for money, P the price level, and 
Y volume of all those transactions entering into the value of national income. See Thirl- 
wall (1999) 750-753, for a critical discussion of the quantity theory. See also Flynn 
(1984) 383-417. 

100 De Grauwe & Polan (2005) 239-259; Davidson (1988) 329-337. 

101 See Hollander (2007) 137-155. Corbier (1976/7) 504-541; Corbier (1978) 273-301. 
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trade, commerce, and industry, via meeting demand for money and 
credit.!° Indeed, Hopkins concluded that the rise in the money supply in 
the late Republic and noticeable lack of price inflation suggested that 
real output increased.!° That Roman Italy did experience problems of 
unemployment is suggested by a passage in Suetonius, ^ and the credit 
money generated by the banks and financial system must have aided 
recovery from the disruption to economic activity caused by the crises of 
the late Republic and any periods of recession, if trade cycles existed in 
the Roman economy. In normal times, although output and productivity 
growth in agriculture, the major sector of the economy, was most prob- 
ably low, nevertheless Roman Italy had industry and, above all, the abil- 
ity to import many commodities, so that trade must have been a signifi- 
cant activity that required credit.!® 

But, while endogenous money undoubtedly has beneficial effects, 
negative consequences should not be ignored. Since the ability to pay 
debts or buy goods by means of credit money depended upon the trust 
(fides) creditors had that the actual debts would be repaid, the useful- 
ness of nomina must have been severely impaired in times of credit 
crises and uncertainty. Two other deleterious consequences of credit- 
creating banks include destabilising asset market speculation and 
financial instability. 

One important difference between the Roman world and modern 
capitalist economies is the existence of deep and liquid financial and 
real asset markets in the latter.!° The markets for stocks, shares, bonds 
and other financial instruments play a major role in modern econo- 
mies, and even in the demand for money. For Keynes, the desire to 
hold money for use in financial asset market and commodity trades 
was the “speculative demand” for money.! Commodity speculation 
is, of course, perfectly well attested in Roman sources.!° But, although 


102 Cf. Holleran (2012) 45-46, on the difficulties smaller tradesmen had in accessing 
credit. 

103 Hopkins (1980) 109-110. 

104 Suet. Vesp. 18. Brunt (1980) 81-101. 

105 On the low productivity of Roman agriculture, see Hopkins (1978) 15. It is esti- 
mated that agriculture accounted for over 60% of GDP, see Zelener (2006) 304. On the 
trade in grain, see now Erdkamp (2005). 

106 On ancient capital markets, see now Fleckner (2010). For a useful perspective on 
financial markets in modern capitalist economies, see Davidson (2002). 

107 Kelton (2012) 373. 

108 Speculation in grain: AE 1925, 126; Philostr. VA 1.15. 
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debts were transferable or assignable and there is some evidence that 
secondary markets for debt assets (nomina) and shares (partes) 
existed,! it is unlikely that such markets were anywhere near as 
extensive, centralised or well developed as in the modern world. Above 
all, there was no vast stock of public debt (that is, government debt) in 
the Roman world, a very important type of financial asset in modern 
economies, which is traded alongside private assets in the primary and 
secondary financial asset markets.!!° 

It is notable how we can find little evidence of large and destabilising 
asset price bubbles in the Roman world: nothing akin to the famous 
Dutch tulip mania, the South sea bubble, or the 1920s US stock market 
bubble, most probably because, firstly, financial markets lacked the nec- 
essary depth, centralisation and trading volume required for such specu- 
lation, and, secondly, credit created by the fractional reserve banks and 
financial system at large was not used generally for such speculative 
purposes. Of the two classes of assets attested as important for the upper 
classes — slaves and real estate — one must make an exception for the 
latter, and we can observe some inflated prices for town houses and 
estates in and around Rome in the late Republic.!!! Although actual 
demand for ostentatious houses and estates must also have been high for 
the political classes,!! it is likely that the inflated property prices in the 
late Republic were financed by credit provided by moneylenders and 
banks, which was no doubt a fundamental source of the means by which 
the elite purchased their properties. There may well be a case that a 


19 On Roman shares: Cic. Att. 12.31.2; In Vat. 29; Fam. 13.10.2; Ulpian ap. Dig. 
30.1.44.5: Eum, qui chirographum legat, debitum legare, non solum tabulas argumento 
est venditio: nam cum chirographa veneunt, nomen venisse videtur. See Malmendier 
(2005) 38; Hollander (2007) 48-51; Harris (2006) 7, 15. 

110 Hamilton (1947) 118; Munro (2003) 505. Modern public debt was an invention of 
the financial revolution in 17th and 18th-century Holland and England. 

11 Plin. HN 36.103; Cic. Fam. 5.6.2; Att. 1.14.7. See Craver (2010) 135-158; Hol- 
lander (2007) 148; Barlow (1978) 151; Duncan-Jones (1965) 224-245; Schneider (1974) 
25-36 and 178-184. Wiseman (1971) 67 points to the “grossly inflated property prices" 
paid by some of the richest senators in the late Republic. Rosenstein (2008) 20-21 postu- 
lates that elite Romans may well have invested a much higher proportion of their wealth 
in commercial ventures and urban property than previously thought. On the question of 
the extent of real estate inflation, perhaps too much has been read into some of the literary 
evidence. For example, a luxury villa at Cape Misenum sold for 75,000 sesterces c. 82 BC 
and for 2,500,000 sesterces some short time later (Plut. Mar. 34.2), but one must wonder 
whether the inflated price was more to do with the fact that the villa had been owned by 
the general Marius, rather than a general inflation of house prices of this magnitude. 

112 Barlow (1978) 151. 
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significant component of credit money was derived from debts created 
by elite property sales, for land was the ideal underlying security for the 
loan, and perhaps property was the one asset where a partial debt- 
financed speculative bubble did develop in the late first century Bc. But 
the lack of evidence for other asset bubbles — especially in credit instru- 
ments and shares — strongly suggests that financial asset markets, to the 
extent that they existed, were not as volatile or even centralised as in 
modern economies, and that the credit money created by Roman banks 
was not diverted to such speculative activity in significant amounts. This 
reinforces the view that credit money at Rome generally flowed to both 
loans for consumption and investment in commerce, agriculture, trade 
and industry. 

The Keynesian concept of “liquidity preference” refers to the desire 
to hold money or some other relatively liquid asset, for the precaution- 
ary, speculative, transactions or finance motives.!!3 Holding money as a 
hedge against uncertainty (the precautionary motive) is a modern eco- 
nomic concept that can undoubtedly be applied profitably to Roman 
monetary history, just as it also applies to banking on fractional reserves. 
In times of crisis and political uncertainty, coin hoarding was a signifi- 
cant activity, and in the late Republic the most notable periods of hoard- 
ing were 90-71 Bc and 50-36 Bc.!!* One must ask whether, during these 
flights to coin and hard money, debts and unsealed deposits in Roman 
banks were called in and fractional reserve banks experienced liquidity 
crises, or, in modern times, bank runs. If a sufficiently large number of 
the unsealed deposits/loans in banks were callable on demand, then such 
banks faced the risk of insolvency in the event of too many demands for 
repayment (or withdrawals, in modern terms) in times of uncertainty, 
because the debt claims (or aggregate value of unsealed deposits) tended 
to far exceed the supply of commodity money reserves on hand. 

This potential instability and the endogenous nature of Roman 
money supply raises the issue of credit and business (or trade) cycles. 
In pre-industrial societies where agriculture was a major sector of the 
economy, business cycles, to the extent that they can be identified, 
were mainly driven by variations in the weather and the influence this 
had on agricultural output, which then spilled over into other real 


113 


Kelton (2012) 372-378. For an application of these modern motives for holding 
money to the Roman world, see Hollander (2007) 144-153. 
114 Crawford 1969 76-81. See also Hollander (2007) 150-151. 
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sectors of the economy.!! The fortunes of agriculture therefore 
strongly affected the wider economy and its level of output, and for 
this reason economic historians tend to speak of “agricultural cycles” 
in pre-modern economies. More sophisticated capitalist economies 
with developed financial sectors can experience shocks to real output 
induced by credit crises. 

Evidence exists of two serious crises in the late Republic and early 
Imperial period: the crises of 49-47 Bc and AD 33, the first induced by 
the threat of civil war and the second from an attempt to reinforce earlier 
legislation of Caesar.!! In 49 Bc at the beginning of the civil war, a 
credit crisis loomed in Rome as creditors demanded repayment of debt 
in coin during the uncertainty caused by the civil war.!!” When creditors 
demanded repayment, many debtors simply could not meet their debts, 
and since credit markets were frozen further lending was not possible 
(Dio Cass. 41.37.1). Although banks are not mentioned in our sources, 
one must ask how the major financial intermediaries in Roman Italy can 
have escaped such a crisis. Probably many banks were also affected, and 
one can see such banks as both stricken creditors and debtors in such a 
crisis, since banks on fractional reserves will have been overwhelmed if 
a sufficient number of unsealed depositors demanded repayment and in 
turn the bankers will have called in their own loans in response. Caesar 
tried to solve the crisis by a number of measures, including forbidding 
anyone to hold more than 60,000 sesterces in silver or gold (Dio 41.38.1), 
which was presumably intended to induce lending and allow credit mar- 
kets to function again.!!® 

The next instance is the credit crisis of AD 33, which also strongly 
suggests that members of the upper classes did to some extent have sig- 
nificant dealings with banks.!!? At this time, many in debt who must 
have been property holders and of high status sold their land to repay 


15 For an empirical study of the effect of climate on trade cycles in pre-industrial 
European economies, see Post (1977). 

116 On these crises, see Andreau (1999) 103-111. 

117 Dio. Cass. 41.37-38; Suet. Caes. 42.2; Caes. BCiv. 3.1, and 20; App. BCiv. 2.198; 
Plut. Caes. 37.1. See Frederiksen (1966) 128-141; Barlow (1978) 187-191. 

!5 Harris (2008) 177-178. Caesar also revived the law called by Tacitus the lex de 
modo credendi et possidendi (Frederiksen [1966] 141) whose later enforcement led to the 
credit crisis of AD 33. 

119 On the crisis, see Tac. Ann. 6.16-17; Suet. Tib. 48; Dio 58.21.4-6; Cic. Art. 9.9.4; 
Frank (1935) 336-341; Bellen (1976) 217-234; Rodewald (1976) 1-17; Wolters (1987) 
23-58; Andreau (1987) 238-239; Verboven (2002) 175-176; Thornton & Thornton 
(1990) 655-662; Duncan-Jones (1994) 23-25; Tchernia (2003) 131-146. 
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their debts, but the glut of land sales caused price deflation, which 
induced a debt deflationary crisis. The ruin of many influential persons 
led the emperor to implement the following measure, described by Taci- 
tus: 


... tulit opem Caesar disposito per mensas milies sestertio factaque 
mutuandi copia sine usuris per triennium, si debitor populo in duplum 
praediis cavisset. 


... Caesar [sc. Tiberius] provided assistance by distributing 100 mil- 
lion sesterces through the banks (mensae), and with numerous loans to 
be made without interest for three years, if a debtor could provide 
security to the public with landed property twice the value.!?° (Tac. 
Ann. 6.17.3). 


The detail that the money was indirectly lent through banks (per men- 
sas) is telling. This would suggest that the money provided to bankers 
was then relent to each bank’s debtors so that they could in turn repay 
their loans to the bank. A further conclusion that we can draw from this 
is that many members of the Roman elite at this time did in fact have 
dealings with banks, despite the scepticism of some modern scholars on 
this point. But one must wonder whether the creditors/depositors of the 
banks had themselves demanded repayment of loans during the crisis: 
this would explain why the creditors (including bankers) demanded 
repayment of their loans in full (sed creditores in solidum appellabant). 
That Tiberius dispersed the money to the banks leads to the conclusion 
that this policy action was to stabilise a crisis that affected the banks just 
as much as the elite. 


CONCLUSION 


Roman banks that accepted money from clients to be lent out at inter- 
est, but repayable on demand, would be analogous to modern “demand 
deposit” banks. Under Roman law, the bare mutuum, mutuum with 
additional stipulatio, stipulatio novating a mutuum, and the depositum 
irregulare provided the formal legal concepts under which banks could 
accept unsealed deposits for further loaning at interest. In informal 


7? Harris (2008) 188-189, points out that the Tacitus merely refers to “banks”, not 
“specially established” or “temporary” banks. On this question, cf. Andreau (1987) 238; 
Verboven (2009) 118, n. 126. 
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terms, a pactum or mutuum with additional pactum could be used. In 
Republican and early Imperial times in the colloquial and informal, 
non-technical language of bankers and their clients, money was pre- 
sumably accepted by bankers and called a “deposit” (depositum) by 
both parties, with ownership passing to the bank, and with the banker 
then lending the money out to obtain a return for his client, and return- 
ing a tantundem. But most, and perhaps all, Roman jurists of these 
times rejected the idea that such contracts were really “deposits” 
(deposita) and they insisted that they were really mutua (loans for con- 
sumption). But even so “deposit” banking operating on fractional 
reserves in the late Republic and early Empire had a sound legal basis 
in the mutuum and stipulatio. Money under regular depositum (or bail- 
ment) which was afterwards transferred to the bank or depositee as his 
property, to lend out and returned merely as a tantundem, was also 
treated as a mutuum by many Classical jurists.!?! Even if the depositum 
irregulare was recognised by some late Classical jurists, it was in many 
respects like the mutuum loan, and the later jurists increasingly came to 
interpret "deposit" banking practice with this new, distinct legal con- 
cept.'? In legal and functional terms, the difference between mutuum 
and depositum irregulare was minimal, however.!?3 The idea that frac- 
tional reserve banking was illegal at Rome is entirely erroneous, for the 
mutuum contract did not require a strict time period or fixed term, and 
the irregular deposit often earned interest. 

A reassessment of the nature of Roman banking in recent years has 
stressed the importance of the elite use of banks and the productive nature 
of the endogenous money system that must have characterised the Roman 
economy. There is little evidence of the type of large, destabilising asset 
bubbles seen in modern economic history. Nevertheless, the Roman econ- 
omy has not free from the potential instability of fractional reserve banking: 
both the attested credit crises of 49 BC and AD 33 prompted government 


121 Oudshoorn (2007) 136. 

122 See the recent assessment of de Ligt (2007) 25: “the long debate concerning the 
recognition of irregular deposits in classical Roman law may well be a red herring for the 
economic historian". 

75 Zimmermann (1990) 216; Verboven (2002) 133: “... from a legal point of view 
the distinction between a depositum irregulare and a mutuum was in any case slight. It 
seems to have been meaningful only to distinguish between money deposited with a 
banker or a procurator for administration purposes, ie. for the benefit of its original 
owner, on the one hand, and money lent to a debtor for his personal purposes on the 
other". Watson (1998) 29; Melville (1915) 345. 
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action to stabilise the credit markets, and, most probably, the banking 
system. We conclude that issues related to fractional reserve banking and 
endogenous money at Rome will be important topics for future research. 
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THREE GREAT KILLERS 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND PATTERNS OF MORTALITY 
IN IMPERIAL ROME" 


Abstract: This article analyses the way in which three major diseases 
that were prevalent in Imperial Rome structured mortality patterns. 
Itis generally agreed that malaria, tuberculosis and typhoid fever 
were three great killers in Rome, but it is also clear that they differed 
from each other in major respects. Both characteristics make them 
particularly good objects for studying how infectious diseases struc- 
tured mortality patterns. Discussions of mortality are often confined to 
statements that the mortality peak in the summer was caused by infec- 
tious diseases, or that mortality was caused by bad sanitation, or that 
immigrants were at a disadvantage due to lack of immunity, or that 
diseases were great levellers that operated independent of status, or 
that the spread of diseases depended primarily on population density. 
Such statements are not necessarily incorrect, but the analysis shows 
that it is possible to move beyond these crude generalisations and pro- 
duce a more complex understanding of mortality patterns. 


INTRODUCTION 


In this article we analyse the way in which three major diseases that 
were prevalent in Imperial Rome structured mortality patterns. In the 
absence of adequate ancient demographic data Roman demographers 
have generally employed model life tables to describe Roman mortality 
patterns. These model life tables tabulate the age-specific incidence of 
death at different levels of mortality. The models that are normally 
employed are those developed by Coale and Demeny, which tabulate 
mortality patterns for a range of different life expectancies.! The models 
used to describe the Roman populations belong to the very beginning of 
the spectrum: normally the so-called Model West 3 with a life expec- 
tancy at birth of 25 years is employed.? 

The model life tables were introduced into ancient history some fifty 
years ago by Keith Hopkins? and have revolutionised the understanding 


* Our thanks to Miriam Groen-Vallinga, Saskia Hin and two anonymous referees for 
helpful comments and to Marianne Oort for improving our English. 

! Coale & Demeny (1983); United Nations (1983). 

? Scobie (1986) 399; Frier (1982) 213. 

3 Hopkins (1966). 
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of ancient demography. Many ancient historians have used them and 
explored their implications, although with differing degrees of enthusi- 
asm.* At the same time it has become increasingly clear that there are 
also important limits to the use of these models? One major characteris- 
tic of the models is their generic character: they provide generalised 
patterns of mortality, extrapolated from other, better-known historical 
populations. It is precisely this general character that legitimises their 
application to the ancient world. But the question remains to what extent 
these average mortality patterns accurately describe Roman realities. 
The model life tables are good to think with and help to delineate the 
limits of the plausible, but they are bound to remain paper constructs.® 

One way to obtain a better understanding of mortality patterns is 
through the study of disease. The levels of high mortality that were prev- 
alent in the Roman world are generally believed to have been caused by 
infectious diseases. In the absence of adequate medicine, populations 
were relatively unprotected from whatever disease came around. Of 
course, there were other causes of death, such as warfare, famine and 
natural disasters, but these were of a more episodic nature. Infectious 
diseases structured the basic patterns. 

The city of Rome is a particular good starting point to study the effects 
of diseases. It is generally assumed that Rome had a level of mortality 
that even by Roman standards was high." Several factors are thought to 
have been conducive to the rapid spread of diseases. As is well known, 
the city had a very large population, estimated at 800,000 to 1 million 
inhabitants during the reign of Augustus.? The constant influx of new 
immigrants imported new diseases into the city and these immigrants 
themselves were probably not immune to the many diseases that were 
endemic to the city.’ It was densely populated, with the mass of the free 
population living in cramped conditions in small cells in insulae of up to 


* Key studies include Parkin (1992); Bagnall & Frier (1994); and numerous studies 
by Scheidel, e.g. Scheidel (1996). 

5 Sallares (1991); Scheidel (2001a); Woods (2007); van der Linde (2008). The much 
more optimistic assessment of Roman living conditions of Kron (2012) raises in an acute 
form the question which comparative evidence is regarded as appropriate comparandum. 

$ Scheidel (2001a) 26; Hin (2013) 109-123. 

7 See Scheidel (2003) for discussion. 

5 Hopkins (1978) 98; Frier (2000) 787; Jongman (2003) 100; Scheidel (20012) 1. 

? Scheidel (2013). Cf. Tac. Hist. 2.93 for a vignette from the time of Vitellius: an 
army of Gauls and Germans, camped in the unhealthy Vatican area, dying in great num- 
bers, and worsening their condition by drinking water from the Tiber. They are new to the 
city and unaccustomed to the climate and the heat. 
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five stories and many of its slaves living in makeshift lodgings in the 
domus of the elite. Furthermore, it is often thought that the rather unhy- 
gienic conditions that prevailed in the public baths and other sanitary 
facilities contributed to the rapid spread of disease.!° Frequent flooding 
of the Tiber,!! and the location of the city in a rather humid ecological 
environment, did not impede spread of disease. 

In order to obtain a better grip on the mortality of the city of Rome, 
an important approach has been to study seasonal variation. Although 
the ages recorded on epitaphs are notorious for their biases, other data 
on the epitaphs offer the possibility to study variations in seasonal mor- 
tality. The epitaphs of late Imperial Rome often give exact information 
on the month and day of death — important information for the Chris- 
tians who wrote them.!* Studies of these epitaphs show that a large vari- 
ation in mortality occurred over the year, with high peaks at the end of 
summer: in the months July to October mortality was 73% higher than 
in the remainder of the year.!* Such a pattern is likely to have occurred 
in the city of Rome in the early imperial period as well.!5 However, not- 
withstanding the importance of the study of seasonal mortality, it has 
been difficult to proceed from there. The peaks in mortality during the 
later summer are thought to have been produced by infectious diseases.!° 
But to correlate the variation in mortality with the actual occurrence of 
particular diseases has proven elusive. 

In this article, we take a somewhat different approach: rather than 
studying seasonal mortality we start from the diseases themselves.'® We 
move from the known general characteristics of the diseases to the 
unknown Roman mortality structure. We analyse the way in which three 


10 An argument made famous by Scobie (1986). See Morley (2005), Jansen (2011) 
and Kron (2012) for further discussion with bibliography. 

11 Aldrete (2007). 

12 Shaw (1996) 100. For general background, see Scheidel (2001b) xxi-xxviii. 

3 Scheidel (1994) 152; Shaw (1996) 102-103. 
4 Scheidel (2013) points out that the pattern is consistent for all age-groups, with the 
exception of the elderly. 

15 Frier (2000) 792; Scheidel (1994) 151. See also Shaw (2006) 93-101 with Hin 
(2013) 103-104 for a small dataset of the Late Republic that may conform to the later 
pattern; for these Olle di San Cesareo see now Friggeri e.a. (2012) 247-252 with further 
refs. Cf. further Hor. Epist. 1.7.8-9. 

16 Frier (2000) 792; Scheidel (1994) 154. 

17 Cf. Scheidel (1994) 155-157; Shaw (1996) 131-134 and Scheidel (2003) 162-163. 
For Roman Egypt, see Scheidel (2001b), in particular 109-117. 

!8 Cf. Scheidel (2003). 
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particular diseases might have structured mortality in Rome under the 
early Empire. It is generally agreed that malaria, tuberculosis and typhoid 
fever were three great killers in Rome," but it is also clear that they dif- 
fered from each other in major respects. Both characteristics make them 
particularly good objects for studying how infectious diseases structured 
mortality patterns. Certainly these three were by no means the only 
infectious diseases that prevailed in Rome. However, with regard to 
other diseases there is either no widely supported consensus that they 
were present (smallpox??, syphilis, measles, leprosy) or they can be 
caused by a vast number of different pathogens (gastroenteritis and 
pneumonia), instead of just one species or a single set of subspecies. To 
study the way in which malaria, tuberculosis and typhoid structured 
mortality patterns, we ask the following questions. To what extent were 
infections lethal? Did they affect all the inhabitants of Rome in the same 
measure? Were there variations according to age, sex and socioeco- 
nomic background? Were they epidemic, endemic or both? Analysis of 
such questions will not lead to a quantitative outcome, but rather to a 
qualitative conclusion, producing a more nuanced understanding of mor- 
tality in Rome that can be of help in producing more complex demo- 
graphic models. 


1. DISEASE: ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The question how infectious diseases structured mortality in Rome is a 
modern one. The idea that diseases were caused by infections did not 
exist in antiquity. In itself the contagious nature of some diseases was 
known, but this did not lead to a more abstract notion of infection.?! 
It was only in the nineteenth century with the widespread use of micro- 
scopic techniques that the germ theory could gain ground; the new idea 
being that many diseases are caused by infection with micro-organisms. 
By contrast, in the ancient world (and for long periods afterwards) the 
idea prevailed that in the case of disease the body itself was out of bal- 
ance: it contained too much or too little of one of the humores.” 


1? Scheidel (1994) 156; Shaw (1996) 133; Frier (2000) 793; Morley (2005) 195. 

20 Although smallpox is often mentioned as the cause of the Antonine Plague of 
AD 165. See Rijkels (2005), in particular 22-76. 

2! Nutton (1983) 1. 

22 Morley (2005) 199. 
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Although external factors were sometimes taken into account, the causes 
for a disease were mainly thought to be internal: a disease was regarded 
as a deviation from the normal healthy state of the body, rather than 
caused by an ontological entity outside of it.” Consequently, ancient 
medicine was directed towards the individual; the emphasis was on per- 
sonal treatment and adjusting living habits to prevent disease. There cer- 
tainly was no public health care to prevent the spread of infectious dis- 
eases.” 

Given the differences in ancient and modern conceptualisations of 
diseases, it is clear that the identification of infectious diseases in ancient 
medical texts is not without problems.” Retrospective diagnosis remains 
a hazardous affair.”° The problems can partly be alleviated by studying 
other types of sources, such as DNA-analysis of ancient skeletons.?/ The 
study can also be supplemented with comparative material from differ- 
ent periods. Notwithstanding this additional material, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that a great deal of scholarly discussion has been devoted to issues 
of identification. We have selected three infectious diseases whose 
occurrence is relatively uncontroversial, but as will become clear, even 
in their case uncertainties remain. 

As there are many different general ideas about what constitutes an 
infectious disease, it is of importance to explain our medical defini- 
tion.” Infectious diseases are caused by pathogens, which can be para- 
sites, fungi, bacteria, viruses or prions (misfolded proteins). These may 
be able to invade the human body, when the skin is injured or if they 
reach the mucous membranes of the body (e.g. the inside of the respira- 
tory or intestinal tract), which are semi-permeable. Once a pathogen has 
entered the body, it can infect one specific organ (e.g. the liver) or 
many (theoretically all) different parts of the body, the latter resulting 
in a so-called systemic infection. As soon as the intrusive pathogen has 
been detected by the body’s immune system, the immune response is 
activated. The immune system’s most common way to respond to the 
infection is by inflammation, which helps fighting off the pathogen, in 


23 Nutton (1983) 15. 
24 Jansen (2011) 158. 
25 More on this subject in Stannard (1993) 262-263. 
26 Leven (2004) 369-370, 384. 
See Scheidel (2013), also for discussion of other types of research on skeletons; 
cf. also Van der Linde (2008) and Killgrove (2010) 99-118. 
28 For what follows, see e.g. Sherris (2010). 
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raising the body’s temperature and sending white blood cells to the 
place of infection. 

This inflammation usually leads to clinical symptoms, such as fever, 
swelling and pain. The actions of the white blood cells in attacking the 
pathogen can injure surrounding healthy cells. Besides, the pathogen can 
do harm as well by its virulence factors; an example of a virulence fac- 
tor is the excretion of toxic substances that kill or damage healthy cells. 
The incubation period, the time between the entering of the pathogen 
into the body and the appearance of clinical symptoms, varies from dis- 
ease to disease. The result of infection depends on the outcome of the 
combat between the pathogen and the defence mechanisms of the human 
immune system. This battle can last for a long time; if the pathogen is 
not eliminated by acute inflammation, this may turn into a chronic 
inflammation of the body, which may last for months or years. If the 
infection is overcome, antibodies to the pathogen may have been cre- 
ated, which lead to a degree of immunity to the specific pathogen. 

Not all microbes are pathogenic, i.e. leading to disease, for humans. 
In fact, most microbes are perfectly harmless or only cause disease in 
other organisms than humans. People transport numerous bacteria and 
other microbes with them. But not everything is as innocent as that. 
Carriers, individuals who carry pathogens without getting ill from these 
themselves, may unknowingly transmit the pathogen to someone else, 
who might get infected and become ill. The transmission of disease can 
take place in many forms, for example by sneezing, coughing or skin 
contact and sometimes by an external vector like mosquitoes. 

Infectious diseases can be endemic or epidemic. In the former case, a 
disease is present at a low, but fairly constant level, without needing 
influences from outside the population to remain this way. In case of an 
epidemic disease, infections by a specific pathogen suddenly occur much 
more often than usual. A disease can be of a mere epidemic nature, 
occurring once or returning from time to time in a population, while 
another disease may remain endemic. Besides, a disease can be both 
endemic and become epidemic every now and then as well, when it 
crosses the so-called epidemic threshold. A modern example of such a 
disease is influenza, which normally is present at a stable and low level 
(endemic), but may cross the epidemic threshold when a new, mutated, 
variety occurs. The character of an infectious disease (lethal or not, epi- 
demic or endemic) depends on several factors, related to the pathogen, 
the host and the way of transmission. How well does the pathogen 
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survive outside the human body, how virulent is the pathogen and in 
what way does it interact with other diseases? The age, sex, immune 
system acquired by previous infections, and working and living condi- 
tions, are relevant to the host in fighting off an infectious disease. 
Finally, issues concerning hygiene and population density may be impor- 
tant through creating several ways of transmission. 

Our analysis of the three major diseases is structured as follows. 
In each case, we start with a discussion of the pathogen of the disease, 
the way it causes a disease among those that are infected, and what the 
symptoms of the disease are. Then we discuss how the disease may, in 
general, affect mortality patterns. We then move on to the evidence for 
its occurrence in Imperial Rome. Lastly, we discuss how the disease 
may have structured mortality patterns in the City. 


2. MALARIA 


Since malaria has been subject to a major recent analyis, it forms the 
best starting point for our discussion.” Malaria is an infectious disease 
caused by the parasite Plasmodium, whose most common types are 
P. falciparum, P. vivax and P. malariae. In principle malaria is not 
communicable between humans; the only route of human transmission 
is congenital (via the placenta when the mother is infected) or by way 
of blood transfusion.” In all other instances, the disease is transmitted 
by a mosquito, which ingests male and female gametes of the Plasmo- 
dium-parasite when feeding on a malarious human.*! Subsequently, 
fertilization takes place in the gut of the mosquito; the sporozoites that 
are subsequently formed migrate to (inter alia) the salivary glands. 
When the infected mosquito bites another human, the Plasmodium 
sporozoites from the mosquito's salivary glands are injected into the 
human blood stream. Soon afterwards, the sporozoites enter the 
human's liver cells, where they produce tens of thousands of daughter 
cells (merozoites). The release of merozoites in the blood stream leads 
to the invasion of red blood cells, in which the merozoites reproduce. 
When the red blood cells burst and release new merozoites in the blood 


29 See Sallares (2002). See also a briefer discussion based on Sallares’ work by 
Scheidel (2003) 163-169; to both of which the following section is strongly indebted. 

30 Kiple (1993) 856. 

3! Sherris (2010) 781-782. 
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stream, the first clinical signs of malaria appear. Some merozoites do 
not invade red blood cells, but instead transform into gametes, which 
can be ingested by a mosquito, whereupon the cycle starts all over 
again. 

The most distinctive symptom of malaria is periodic fever, caused by 
the release of numerous merozoites when the invaded red blood cells 
burst. If the infection persists, one single population of merozoites 
remains and the release becomes synchronized — causing cyclic fever. 
While fever is a common symptom of most infectious diseases, this peri- 
odicity of the fever is characteristic of malaria.? A malarious attack of 
fever normally lasts a few hours and reappears in intervals of 48 hours 
(P. falciparum, P. vivax) or 72 hours (P. malariae). In some instances of 
P. falciparum and in case of multiple infection by different malaria-spe- 
cies at the same time, the fever does not need to become periodic. 
The patient can in between fevers be relatively well, but the recurrent 
attacks of fever exhaust the patient to a high degree, a process which 
continues until the patient’s immune system gets rid of the parasite or 
the patient dies. 

Only some subspecies of the mosquito are able to transmit the Plasmo- 
dium-parasite: the Anopheles atroparvus, A. labranchiae and A. sacha- 
rovi. Mosquitoes do not fly easily. They rather not fly in full daylight, in 
strong winds, upwards or long distances from their breeding place. Conse- 
quently malaria is a very local disease, found around moist and warm 
spots. Ambient temperature and humidity is not only decisive for the 
reproduction speed of the parasite in the mosquito, but also for the repro- 
duction of the mosquito itself. The main risk factors in catching malaria- 
infection are being around stagnant water, or even slow-running, open 
drainage systems (the mosquito’s breeding places), inhabiting valleys 
instead of high places (mosquitoes cannot fly high) or going outside at 
night (mosquitoes do not fly in full daylight). 

The outcome of malaria can, but need not be, fatal. Malaria’s mortal- 
ity rate depends on several factors, one of which is concerned with the 
Plasmodium-subspecies. P. falciparum is by far the most dangerous and 


32 Sherris (2010) 784. 

33 Relapsing fever is a characteristic of other diseases as well (e.g. Borrelia spp.), but 
the time between the original attack and the relapse is much longer than in the case of 
malaria. 

34 Dunn (1993) 859; Sherris (2010) 787. 

35 Sallares (2004) 312. 
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can be the main cause of death in healthy adults. P. vivax and P. malariae 
on the other hand can at most attribute to death, in collaboration with 
other harmful circumstances like multiple infection or malnutrition.?ó 
Furthermore, in populations where malaria is endemic, child mortality is 
extremely high. Young children have no immunity to the malaria para- 
site and are at a high risk of becoming infected, with the result that most 
of them die from the disease. Moreover, when a pregnant woman is 
infected by malaria, her foetus becomes malnourished and its growth is 
inhibited.*? In this case, even though the infant itself need not be malar- 
ious, it is born smaller and weaker by the malaria-infection of its mother 
which reduces its chances of survival. 

When infants (or adults) do survive a malaria-infection, they obtain a 
partial immunity known as premunition.?? This mechanism inhibits, but 
does not eliminate, the disease in the case of a new infection and needs 
to be reactivated every once in a while by new malaria-infections. More- 
over, premunition to one Plasmodium-subspecies does not extend to the 
others.” Even though immunity is partial and only confined to with one 
subspecies, malaria is seldom the main cause of death in adults in 
endemic populations. If they live their whole life in the same malaria- 
endemic population, individuals are able to continuously reactivate their 
immunity to all kinds of the malaria-subspecies present. However, a 
malaria infection can still contribute to mortality; if the immune system 
is weak or fighting another infection, it can collapse when malaria is 
contacted as well. By repressing the human immune system, the malaria- 
infection increases susceptibility to tuberculosis as well as the rate of 
development of tuberculosis infections.“ Besides, malaria can also 
aggravate other diseases.*! Since the malaria-parasite destroys red blood 
cells, it is a cause of aneamia as well. In sum, endemic malaria leads not 
only to high child mortality in a population, but indirectly to a relatively 
high adult mortality as well. In itself there are no differences in mortality 
between the sexes, but in the case of women it is clear that when their 
immune system is weakened by pregnancy they may succumb earlier 
than men. 


36 Bruce-Chwatt & Zueleta (1980) 19. 

37 Sallares (2002) 126. 

38 Dunn (1993) 859; Sherris (2010) 787. 

39 Scheidel (1994) 163. 

40 Sallares (2002) 135-139. 

^! Dunn (1993) 859; Sallares and Gomzi (2001) 201; Sallares (2002). 
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Because of its characteristic periodic fevers, malaria is in retrospect 
fairly easy to diagnose in ancient writings.? Writing under the early 
Empire, the physicians Celsus (c. 25 BC — AD 50) and Galen (AD 129 — 
c. 200) distinguished between four types of periodic fevers that strongly 
resemble modern descriptions of the different types of malaria.? Some 
of these febres were considered more dangerous than others: the more 
time between the fever attacks, the less harmful the disease. 


quotidian no intervals multiple infection / P. falciparum 
malignant tertian/semitertian** 48h-intervals P. falciparum (most fatal) 
benign tertian 48h-intervals P. vivax (less fatal) 

quartian 72h-intervals P. malariae 


The only problematical part in the descriptions of the medical authors is 
the identification of the quotidian fever. It is perhaps to be identified with 
the type of malaria caused by P falciparum (which need not become peri- 
odic) or described the first, not yet periodic, stages of malaria, or it was 
due to infection by multiple Plasmodium-parasites at the same time. 
Another possibility is that the quotidian fever does not indicate malaria at 
all. Most infectious diseases are associated with fever and quotidian fever 
is not a symptom distinct enough to rule out other diseases than malaria. 
Malaria is a highly localised disease, but we can safely assume that 
malaria was existent and even endemic in Imperial Rome." Galen 
explicitly states that we do not need Hippocrates’ description of the 
fevers, because we can see them in action in Rome every day.*° Outside 
medical contexts, the malicious influence of the fevers is mentioned 
casually as well. Juvenal, for example, writes about the sick hoping for 
a quartan fever (instead of the worse tertian or quotidian).*" The existence 


?? For references see Corpus Hippocraticum, Epid. 1, 6-7; 24; case 1; 10 (Littré 
2,620; 674; 684, 704); Progn. 24 (Littré 2,182); Aer. 7.28 (Littré 2,29). 

^5 Cels. De Med. 3.3; Gal. 7.435; 7.467-8; 174.235; Retief & Cilliers (2004) 129; Bruce- 
Chwatt & Zueleta (1980) 18; Scheidel (1994) 158; Dunn (1993) 855; Sallares (2004) 314. 

^! Scheidel (2003) 165 for discussion. 

^5 Sallares (2002). Cf. Shaw (1996) 133 and Lo Cascio (2000) 49-50. 

*6 Gal. 7.435: oùkét’ gv THdE péprupos OO’ "Itxokpütouc ote GAXoo tivóc è 
Aöyog XPNCEL, Hévov où kað’ ExGOTHV fjuépav ópóvtov NLOV abtóv, Kai HÜALOTO 
£v Poun. 

47 Juv. Sat. 4.56-7: iam letifero cedente pruinis autumno, iam quartanam sperantibus 
aegris. Cf. Mart. 2.40. 
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of a temple for the god(dess) ‘Fever’, mentioned amongst others by 
Cicero, also underlines the importance of (malarious) fevers in Rome.^? 
Ecological conditions in Rome were surely ideal to mosquitoes; the City 
was moist. The banks of the river Tiber, the stagnant pools in holes after 
the common Tiber floods, open drainage systems and irrigated gardens 
formed optimal breeding places to the Roman mosquitoes.” The climate 
was warm enough to allow the reproduction of different Plasmodium- 
species, including the most fatal variant P. falciparum. Finally, skeletal 
evidence from cemeteries located in the Roman suburbs strongly points 
to the significance of malaria in the imperial period.*° 

Each year, during the hottest months, a malaria epidemic probably took 
place due to the fast reproduction of mosquitoes and parasites in high 
temperatures.?! Malaria might even have become hyperendemic, meaning 
that 50% of all children, and a substantial part of all the adults, were 
infected by the parasite.’ Child mortality would go sky high during these 
months, up to possibly 80, 90 or even 100% more than the remaining part 
of the year. This was due to direct infections or indirectly by the moth- 
er’s infection, which could result in miscarriages, stillborn or weaker 
infants.^^ Adult mortality would have risen as well. For adult inhabitants 
without any immunity to malaria, mostly immigrants, a P. falciparum 
infection would be fatal. Both people born in Rome and immigrants com- 
ing from malarious regions suffered from a high mortality rate, despite 
their relative immunity. Malaria may not have been their main cause of 
death, but in combination with malnourishment and, more importantly, 
other infectious diseases, their mortality also rose sharply in the summer 
months. The winter months will have been relatively free of malaria 
— they were too cold for the mosquitoes to reproduce — but because the 
parasite could survive asymptomatic in individuals, the epidemic started 
all over when temperatures rose again.” 

Malaria did not as a rule hit the socioeconomic lower groups of soci- 
ety harder, at least not significantly. Due to the local character of the 


48 Cic. N.D. 3.63: Febris enim fanum in Palatino (...) videmus. See also Sen. Apoc. 
4-6. For more information on this Dea Febris, see Burke (1996) 2266-2271. 

^ Sallares (2002) 211, 228; Aldrete (2007). 

50 Gowland & Garnsey (2010) 149. 

5! Scheidel (1994) 159. 

5 Scheidel (1994) 162; Dunn (1993) 856 

53 Scheidel (1994) 163. 

54 Scheidel (1994) 164. 

55 Sallares & Gomzi (2001) 199. 
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disease, malaria would have been more active in some parts of the City 
(moist, low) than others. Members of the elite avoided these areas, by 
living on the hills, and could and did flee the malaria epidemic in the 
summer months by moving to their rural villas.? At the same time, elite 
housing had its disadvantages. /mpluvia and irrigated gardens were per- 
fect breeding grounds for malaria mosquitoes. Moreover, not just the 
rich in the domus on the hills but also the poor on the higher floors of 
the insulae would have been relatively safe from malaria, since mosqui- 
toes do not fly high.?? 

Levels of infant and child mortality will have been extremely high 
due to malaria, especially in the summer months. The peaks in seasonal 
mortality can also be related directly to malaria, partly as the main 
cause of death and attributed partly to other infections, resulting in a 
combination that is lethal to the infected individual. At the same time, 
it was a highly localised disease, which meant that mobility patterns 
could affect risks; non-immune immigrants moving into the City would 
be very vulnerable indeed, whereas those wealthy enough to escape 
from the City during the summer to less humid surroundings would be 
at an advantage. 


3. TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis (or TB) is an infectious disease that is caused by the bacte- 
rial pathogen Mycobacterium tuberculosis. TB is a systemic infection, 
which means that the infection is not limited to one organ, but is able to 
affect many different parts of the human body.°* The most contagious 
form, which will be the subject of our discussion, is pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. In patients suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, large quantities 
of tubercle bacilli are deposited in small cavities in the lungs. The tuber- 
cle bacilli spread from there in tiny droplets to the outside world when- 
ever the patient breathes, talks, sneezes, sings or otherwise uses his res- 
piratory system.?? These droplets can float in the air for hours, waiting 
for some other human to inhale them. Since a tuberculosis infection can 
result from inhaling just one bacterium, the risk of infection is extremely 


96 Sen., Ep., 104; Morley (2005) 198; Sallares (2002) 204. 
57 See in a similar vein Scheidel (2003) 166. 

58 Johnston (1993) 1059. 

59 Johnston (1993) 1059; Sherris (2010) 494. 
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high. However, infection by tubercle bacilli does not in all cases lead to 
disease. In many instances, the human immune system is able to sup- 
press the foreign invader temporarily for months, years or even decades. 
When circumstances change and the immune system weakens or gets 
occupied in fighting off other dangerous infections, the M. tuberculosis- 
bacteria can cause disease. This means that the incubation period for 
tuberculosis is highly variable and varies from several weeks to many 
years. 

As a chronic infection tuberculosis is remarkably lethal. It has been 
(and in many developing countries still is) a main cause of death for 
adults.°! When the disease has developed, it can take months or years 
before the patient dies from the disease, though in the case of infants and 
small children the disease can take on an acute form which is fatal within 
weeks or months. Tuberculosis is in many instances of an epidemic 
nature, but when the size of a population is high enough, it can become 
endemic. Because of being highly contagious and the long duration of 
the disease, endemic tuberculosis has a profound effect on the mortality 
rates of a population. In contrast to malaria, TB-mortality does not spike 
at a specific time of year because of the varying incubation periods in 
different patients. It is however very well possible that more TB-patients 
die during specific months due to multiple infection with other diseases 
which do show seasonal mortality. Beyond the risks of multiple infec- 
tion, TB can also interact with other diseases. When a TB-patient gets 
infected with malaria, the malaria increases the TB. When the infection 
is the other way around (a malaria patient gets infected with TB), tuber- 
culosis tends to develop less.9? 

Since infection by M. tuberculosis does not necessarily lead to (imme- 
diate) disease, it is clear that other factors are of importance for its actual 
appearance. Age is one of them: the immune system of small children, 
children in puberty and the elderly is less powerful and less able to sup- 
press or eliminate the tubercle bacilli.’ Adult mortality due to TB is 
high as well, but not as high as in the previously mentioned age catego- 
ries, because of the stronger immune system of most adults. Young 
adults (ca. 20) are, however, remarkably susceptible to dying from TB, 
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probably due to hormonal changes which may trigger a latent TB- 
infection. There are no obvious differences in mortality between the 
sexes. The most important external factor in developing a TB-infection 
into disease is socio-economic status or, more precisely, the living condi- 
tions related to this status. Wealthier persons are much less likely to die 
from the disease because of their superior quality of life. In the modern 
world the rise of income is directly related to a decrease of TB-mortality.9” 

It is not entirely clear why TB is a typical poor man’s disease, but 
several factors certainly contribute to it. Part of the explanation is 
formed by the cramped living conditions of the lower classes. When 
people live together in large groups in crowded housing, the risk of get- 
ting infected by M. tuberculosis is much higher because the disease is so 
contagious. Whether malnourishment contributes to a TB-infection, is 
debated.? Working conditions may be of influence as well. People 
engaged in ‘dusty’ professions (e.g. potters or whitesmiths) inhale small 
particles of dust that are floating around and can inflate the lungs, mak- 
ing them more susceptible to TB-infection."? 

The way in which the human immune system reacts to infection with 
the tubercle bacilli is complex and only partly understood. Resistance to 
TB varies from one person to the other and is probably to some degree 
inherited." Immunity acquired by surviving a TB-infection does not 
lead to stable and long-lasting protection, which is why the effect of vac- 
cination programs for this disease is doubtful." This also means that in 
a population where TB is endemic, the indigenous inhabitants are prob- 
ably not more immune to the disease than immigrants. 

Whereas the characteristic symptom of malaria, periodic fever, was 
easily discernible in ancient medical texts, this approach is less success- 
ful when applied to tuberculosis. In contrast to malaria, TB does not 
have one distinctive symptom which excludes nearly all other diseases. 
There are however several familiar symptoms of TB, including at first a 
loss of weight and malaise (the feeling that one is sick) and, in later 
stages of the disease, strong consumption of the body and the coughing 
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up of blood. Traditionally the Greek word @Oiotc is considered to have 
denoted pulmonary tuberculosis, but it merely refers to consumption, 
the severe loss of body weight of the patient." This phenomenon is a 
symptom of other diseases than TB as well, (7 The mention of qOícic in 
medical texts thus may have included TB, but without excluding all 
other diseases. 

The vagueness of symptoms and the fact that pOio1s does not unam- 
biguously refer to TB make it hard to irrefutably diagnose this disease 
in ancient medical literature. The symptoms most distinctive for TB 
(consumption and coughing up blood) are encountered in several 
ancient texts." Galen, when writing on some disease which may well 
be TB, mentions the high degree of contagiousness that is characteris- 
tic for TB.” Aretaeus of Cappadocia describes both the consumption 
and coughing up blood in relation to fie, "P Celsus interestingly dis- 
tinguishes between several types of qOtoic, one of which, called the 
most dangerous, does remind us strongly of TB because the coughing 
up of blood is mentioned."? Several non-medical sources are thought to 
have been describing cases of TB as well,*° though these references are 
less exact than the medical texts. An interesting Greek inscription from 
the second or third century AD which describes how Asklepios cured a 
case of q0ó1 (picc) in one hundred days has been discovered in 
Rome HI Since TB is a chronic disease that can linger on for months, 
this reference might indeed indicate a case of tuberculosis. Since 
symptoms typical for TB do appear in ancient medical literature, it is 
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possible to construct with some certainty the retrospective diagnosis 
of TB,” 

Moreover, physical-anthropological research has identified tubercle 
bacilli preserved in ancient bone material from different parts of the 
ancient world. The M. tuberculosis was unambiguously extracted from 
bones from Egyptian mummies dating from the third millennium Bc83 
and from the teeth of skeletons buried at the Kerameikos in Athens.** 
Some skeletal material surviving from Rome may indicate the occur- 
rence of the disease as well. In a necropolis at the via Nomentana (10 km 
NE of the city centre), the skeleton of a robust male, 25-35 years old, 
shows alterations which are attributed to tuberculous spondylitis, tuber- 
culosis of the spine, also known as Pott’s disease. Moreover, recent 
research has shown that Italians have a genetic trait, which is associated 
with natural resistance to tuberculosis. This may suggest that they were 
at an early point in their history exposed to the disease.°° Overall, the 
preconditions of the highly contagious disease TB existing before and 
during antiquity in the Mediterranean, combined with the physical- 
anthropological and genetic indications, and textual evidence from 
Rome, suggest with a high degree of probability that TB was present and 
known in Rome. 

The combination of TB being highly contagious, its high mortality rate 
and the fact that the population of Rome was large and dense enough for 
TB to become endemic, suggests that TB may have had a profound effect 
on Roman mortality. The risk of developing the disease after infection 
depended (inter alia) on age. Individuals whose immune system was some- 
what weaker or who were exposed to hormonal changes (small children, 
adolescents and elderly) were more likely to suffer from TB. Immigrants 
will not have been more susceptible to tuberculosis for the simple reason 
that it is not possible to develop firm immunity against it. In contrast to 
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malaria, TB-mortality does not peak at the end of summer or any other 
time of year. This is due to the highly variable incubation period and the 
fact that temperature does not influence the M. tuberculosis. TB therefore 
cannot be responsible for the mortality peak at the end of summer. It can 
however by its interaction with malaria or other seasonal infectious dis- 
eases have amplified this mortality peak. TB patients might therefore have 
been more likely to die at the end of summer — not because of the tuber- 
culosis, but the consequences of another disease which they were not able 
to fight off due to the TB-infection. 

In the past, tuberculosis was a poor man’s disease. Crowded living 
and dusty professions were the main causes. Whether TB was also a 
poor man’s disease in ancient Rome remains doubtful. Dusty profes- 
sions, such as pottery and metalworking, certainly would be performed 
in Rome by the socio-economic less fortunate, including slaves. But 
crowded living was not only reserved for the lower classes. Members of 
Roman elites hardly lived alone; they were surrounded by many indi- 
viduals. Houses full of slaves will have meant easy transmission of the 
tubercle bacilli. In addition, the social practices that elite membership 
required meant that the elite risked TB-infection even more: they inter- 
acted frequently with social peers and received clients. The fact that 
kissing was a frequent greeting ritual will have done little to avert the 
risks of transmission.®® The elite would have had the general advantage 
of being better nourished and nursed, which increased survival rates for 
most diseases. With respect to TB the advantages will have been limited. 
Luxury had its price. 


4. TYPHOID FEVER 


Typhoid fever is an infectious disease caused by the Salmonella typhi bac- 
teria, which enters the human body through polluted drinking water or 
food. Once in the human digestive system it moves via the intestines into 
the blood stream. The S. typhi-bacteria can survive in the highly inhospi- 
table and acid conditions of the stomach, which are fatal to most other 
micro-organisms. The body’s immune response to the S. typhi-bacteria is 
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complex, because the bacteria can multiply within the white blood cells 
(macrophages) that should be destroying them. By hiding from the immune 
system in this way, the S. typhi-bacteria can easily multiply and then come 
back into the blood stream, which is when the first symptoms occur. The 
incubation period is normally around 14 days, but this can differ substan- 
tially from individual to individual, depending on the quantity of bacteria 
present in the polluted water or food.®? The bacteria are removed from the 
bloodstream by the liver, but are secreted in the bile that enters the intes- 
tines which leads to reinfection, whereby the disease may be maintained.°° 

Untreated, typhoid fever is fatal in 20-30% of all cases.?! Typhoid 
fever is however much more deadly in multiple infections and can inter- 
act with other diseases like malaria.?? Typhoid fever is usually endemic, 
but can break out in epidemics as well.? For example, in modern-day 
Myanmar, typhoid fever is epidemic in the summer,” probably because 
of the higher consumption of polluted drinking water or because the bac- 
teria can reproduce faster at higher temperatures. Theoretically, immu- 
nity to typhoid fever can be acquired by surviving the disease, but since 
there are many variants of S. typhi and immunity to one variant does not 
imply immunity to another, in practice immunity to typhoid fever is dif- 
ficult to obtain. Even immunity does not offer full protection; infection 
by high doses of the bacteria can still bring on the disease.?? 

It is still debated which age groups are more susceptible to getting 
infected by or dying from typhoid fever. Some research shows that small 
children and the elderly are the most vulnerable because their stomach is 
less acidic, giving the S. typhi-bacteria a greater chance of surviving this 
stage of the digestive system and causing infection through the intestines.”° 
These two age groups in general have a weaker immune system than adults. 
On the other hand, some empirical evidence points to children and adoles- 
cents aged 3-19 as being the most susceptible to typhoid fever.” It is not 
clear what theory lies behind this observation. A difficulty in all empirical 
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research of typhoid fever is the fact that the disease can have different 
symptoms in small children and is thus more difficult to diagnose correctly. 

Some of the typhoid fever survivors become carriers afterwards. These 
individuals carry the S. typhi in their bile and intestines, but are not ill 
themselves. Women appear more often to be carriers of the typhoid bacte- 
ria, but this somehow does not affect their own mortality. Because the fae- 
ces of carriers and patients contains the S. typhi, the infection can spread 
very quickly in averse hygienic conditions. Individuals who come into con- 
tact with infected stool and do not clean their hands afterwards, can easily 
transmit the disease when subsequently handling food of others, for exam- 
ple, when many people eat with their hands from the same dish. Cesspools 
are risky, since they have to be dug out from time to time, whereby the 
chance of contacting the stool is very high. Eating food from street sellers 
is another risk, because one infected street seller can infect many other 
people with typhoid fever because he handles their food. Traces of infected 
stool can also transmit the disease by polluted drinking water. When the 
drinking water supply is not properly separated from the sewage system, it 
is likely that stool parts pollute the water. The risks are strongest when 
people get their drinking water from a river which is or is near to a sewage. 
Consequently flooding of nearby sewages is extremely risky when the river 
is the source of drinking water "P By cooking the drinking water before 
consuming the chances of infection are sharply reduced. 

Hygiene is the main determinant in the spread of the disease, but 
hygienic conditions are unlikely to be the same everywhere. Modern stud- 
ies show that typhoid fever occurs particularly frequent in areas with a 
high population density.” The most likely (and most simple) explanation 
is that in such areas hygienic conditions are poor. Moreover, street sellers 
will often sell food that is contaminated. Other research has pointed to 
status and wealth as well. Comparative research of early-modern Pitts- 
burgh showed that mortality from typhoid fever was not evenly distributed 
in the city. Location, ethnicity and socio-economic status seemed to matter 
as well; especially immigrants and their families suffered more from 
typhoid fever.!° In all likelihood, all the factors correlated with hygienic 
standards, with the poorer parts of the population having worse hygienic 
conditions, enabling the disease to spread faster. 
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Admittedly, there is no unequivocal evidence that typhoid fever 
occurred in Rome, but it seems likely that it did. The problem is that 
symptoms of typhoid fever are less distinctive than those of malaria 
(periodic fever) and TB (coughing up blood, consumption).'°! The 
symptoms include fever, malaise and loss of weight, but these symptoms 
are far too general to enable a retrospective diagnosis of the disease in 
the ancient evidence. A passage in the Hippocratic Corpus!” seems to 
describe typhoid fever, but although the symptoms belonging to the dis- 
ease are mentioned frequently, no passages as explicit as the Hippocratic 
one occur in the Roman medical texts. We thus cannot tell on the basis 
of the texts alone if typhoid fever existed in Imperial Rome, but at the 
same time the texts certainly allow for the possibility. 

There is some more material suggesting that typhoid fever was already 
part of the Mediterranean world long before Roman imperial times apart 
from the Hippocratic textual evidence. It is generally considered to be a 
very old disease!™ and there are indications for its existence in Egypt.!° 
In addition, typhoid fever is one of the popular suspects to have caused 
the Athenian plague in ca. 430 Bc as described by Thucydides. Without 
tackling this age-old question here, interesting evidence has come up in 
excavations of the Kerameikos in Athens. Residues of Salmonella typhi 
were extracted from a number of ancient skeletons dating from the time 
of the plague.! This research, however, is not entirely undisputed; only 
three skeletons showed S. typhi-residues and it is possible that these res- 
idues belonged to much less dangerous and less fatal types of Salmo- 
nella-bacteria.! This shows the complexities involved in physical- 
anthropological research; when residues of a type of bacteria which has 
pathogen and non-pathogen subspecies are found, it does not necessarily 
imply the occurrence of the disease." Bone samples tested for bacteria 
may have been contaminated by the bacteria in the earth in which they 
were buried.!98 Whether or not typhoid fever can be identified as the 
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cause of the Athenian plague, the research has at least pointed to the 
possibility that it existed in the ancient Greek world. 

The evidence for its occurrence is thus circumstantial. However, 
given the ease with which the disease could travel and be transmitted, 
typhoid fever from the Eastern Mediterranean could easily have been 
transmitted to Rome. Because all kinds of people went to Rome from 
all over the world and the place had a high population density enabling 
the disease to become endemic, it seems probable that typhoid occurred 
in Rome. 

If we assume that typhoid fever occurred and that it was endemic, 
what would have been the influence of typhoid fever on the mortality of 
Imperial Rome? Hygiene is the crux, and its evaluation has been subject 
to debate.!” Clear drinking water was available in abundant supply. 
Fresh drinking water came primarily through the aqueducts to the city, 
where it streamed into basins and fountains from which Romans would 
get their drinking water.!!° In addition, a sewage system was present, the 
best known part of which is the Cloaca Maxima. 

Although both sewage system and water supply are impressive 
achievements, the problem is that both were not completely segregated. 
The water conducted to the city in aqueducts may have been pure, but 
the basins in which it was collected had an open connection to the sew- 
age system. This makes the drinking water extremely susceptible to pol- 
lution, since a so-called backwash could occur: the Cloaca could flood 
the forum and pollute the drinking water in the basins.!!! Besides, the 
Tiber was heavily polluted by faecal residues.!'? We know that the Tiber 
flooded the city from time to time, with similar consequences as a back- 
wash directly from the sewage system. 

Unhygienic sanitary conditions increased the risk of transmitting 
typhoid fever as well, being places where one could come easily into con- 
tact with possibly infected faeces from other individuals.!!? This applied in 
particular to the public latrines, but also in private bathrooms, still used by 
an entire household. Although Rome had a sewage system, most house- 
holds were not connected to it; there was no obligation for house owners 
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to do so.!^ Thus most Roman homes had cesspools,!!5 the risk of which 
has been stated above.!!ó Moreover the position of these cesspools seems 
to have been in or next to the Kitchen, at least in Pompeii, which increased 
the risk of contaminating the food.!!” Contaminated food will have been 
sold by street food sellers, as well as in the tabernae,!!8 where food was 
kept warm all day, a perfect environment for bacteria to multiply. 

How will all of this have affected the Roman population? It is likely 
that the incidence of typhoid fever in Rome peaked in the summer (July, 
August), due to the increased consumption of polluted water and the 
faster multiplication of bacteria in contaminated food. It is not immedi- 
ately clear whether or not immigrants were more vulnerable to typhoid 
fever. On the one hand, immunity to typhoid fever is, as we have seen, 
relative and does not cover all variants. On the other hand, immigrants 
may have come from typhoid areas and be adapted to the disease. Pre- 
sumably, the difference in typhoid susceptibility between immigrants 
and people originating from the City was not that large, but the Rome- 
born population may have had a slight advantage in the form of relative 
immunity to the specific sequence types of Salmonella typhi most abun- 
dant in Rome and to which they would have been exposed more often. 

Differences between socio-economic groups are unlikely to have been 
of any real significance. Only the very small group of elite members 
whose houses were connected to the sewage system and obtained their 
own drinking water (i.e. not from the basins), might have had an advan- 
tage, but only as long as no backwashes occurred. The other Romans were 
highly likely to take on the S. typhi-bacteria somewhere, because all public 
drinking water and sanitary was highly unhygienic. Romans who regularly 
ate street food or food from tabernae would be even more at risk. 


CONCLUSION 


A study of diseases cannot be used as a verification or falsification of 
the applicability of model life tables. But our arguments are certainly in 
line with the general characteristics of Roman mortality patterns which 
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have been inferred on their basis. At the same time a study of the three 
diseases adds important nuances to the general picture. 

Although our study offers no direct proof, the findings are certainly 
congruent with high levels of mortality. All three infectious diseases 
require a population of significant size to become endemic. There must 
be enough individuals that can be infected and the chances of transmis- 
sion must be high enough for the disease to remain present. Without a 
doubt Rome met these criteria: it is highly probable that all three dis- 
eases were endemic to the City. In the case of tuberculosis the high 
population density was conducive to its rapid spread. In the case of 
malaria and typhoid, density was of less importance once the threshold 
for endemicity was reached. These diseases will quite often have been 
lethal, and either on their own or in combination with other disadvanta- 
geous factors, such as multiple infections, they will have made many 
victims. 

All three diseases were probably endemic, but they could also turn 
into epidemics. In the case of malaria and typhoid fever, such epidemics 
would occur during the summer. Due to high temperatures, a larger 
quantity of possibly contaminated water was consumed and typhoid bac- 
teria in food would multiply at increased speed. The reproduction of 
malaria parasites and the Anopheles mosquitoes that spread them also 
increased as temperatures rose, so that malaria epidemics would occur in 
the same period. This is in line with the findings about seasonal mortal- 
ity, showing a peak in deaths in the late summer, when temperatures in 
Rome were highest. It is likely that at this time of the year the epidemic 
threshold was reached, and typhoid fever and malaria temporarily 
became epidemic. Through multiple infections, these epidemics will also 
have increased the number of deaths through other diseases than typhoid 
and malaria. For example this will have applied to tuberculosis, a dis- 
ease that in itself is not subject to seasonal variation. 

The findings are also congruent with high levels of infant mortality.!!° 
The immune system of infants was still weak, which made them vulnera- 
ble to all infectious diseases. In the case of malaria it can be added that if 
the mother was infected, their children would be weaker due to a lower 
weight at birth and therefore start at a disadvantage right at birth. Because 
the process of digestion is faster in small children and their stomach is less 
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acidic, they are more likely to get infected by typhoid fever. After all, the 
S. typhi-bacteria needed to survive the hostile environment of the stomach 
to be able to infect the intestines. Chances for these bacteria to reach the 
intestines are increased when the time spent in the stomach is short and its 
environment less acidic and thereby less harmful to the bacteria. 

Immigrants were perhaps at a higher risk of dying than the Rome-born 
population, but it is important to emphasise that such risks differed for 
each disease. In the case of tuberculosis immunity could hardly be obtained 
at all and this implies that the Rome-born population and the immigrants 
would be equally affected. In the case of malaria, the situation was differ- 
ent. Due to repeated exposure to malaria during childhood the Rome-born 
population would have obtained some degree of immunity during adult- 
hood — provided they had survived. Even if immigrants had obtained 
immunity against malaria at their place of origin it is less likely to have 
benefited them in Rome, because there were multiple varieties of malaria 
and immunity from one offered no protection against the other. In the case 
of typhoid, immunity was relative and only useful against exposure to low 
doses of typhoid bacteria. This may have put the Rome-born population at 
an advantage, but it should be realised that such relative immunity might 
also have been obtained by immigrants through exposure to typhoid in the 
place of origin: the unhygienic situations that were so conducive to its 
spread were hardly confined to the city of Rome. 

The infectious diseases will not in themselves have produced higher 
level of female mortality: malaria, tuberculosis and typhoid occurred 
just as often among men as among women. Women were more often 
carriers of the typhoid bacteria, but this did not affect their own mortali- 
ty.! However, indirectly infectious diseases might have had effects on 
female mortality, for example when weakened through pregnancies or 
giving birth their immune system may not have been fully functioning 
and they may have succumbed earlier than men. 

Interestingly, hygiene only mattered in the case of one of the three 
diseases. Malaria is transmitted by mosquitoes. Tuberculosis is transmit- 
ted through proximity to someone infected who through coughing or 
sneezing transmitted drops with TB-bacteria. Only in the case of typhoid 
hygiene is the major factor in its spread. Because the population often 
consumed contaminated drinking water and food that was prepared in 
unhygienic conditions, the disease could spread extremely rapidly. 


120 LeBaron & Taylor (1993) 1072. 
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The role of socio-economic status differed from disease to disease. !?! 
In general, the elite will have been at an advantage because better food 
and better personal care will have led to an increased chance to survive 
a disease. But in its exposure to infectious diseases the elite will hardly 
have had the same advantage. The very wealthiest parts of the popula- 
tion of Rome might have been less at risk of infection with malaria, 
because they lived in the higher parts of the City and moved outside 
Rome during the summer. But elite domus normally featured impluvia 
and gardens, and these formed excellent breeding places for the mosqui- 
toes which transmitted the disease. Ironically, the very poor who lived 
on the higher floors of the insulae might have had the same advantages 
as the wealthy people who lived on the hills. In the case of tuberculosis 
members of the elite through their frequent contact with clientes and 
more in general their frequent social interactions in public will hardly 
have been less at risk of infection than the rest of the urban population. 
Functioning as nodes in social networks did not only bring benefits. In 
the case of typhoid the hygienic circumstances with respect to food and 
water are likely to have effected everyone, independent of status. 

Rome, with its large population and so many endemic diseases, was a 
unique City, a ‘doctor’s dream’, as Scheidel has ironically called it.'?? 
Analysis of the three killer diseases shows that the relationship between 
disease and mortality is more complex than is often assumed. Discus- 
sions are often confined to statements that the mortality peak in the sum- 
mer was caused by infectious diseases, or that mortality was caused by 
bad sanitation, or that immigrants were at a disadvantage due to lack of 
immunity, or that diseases were great levellers that operated independent 
of status, or that the spread of diseases depended primarily on population 
density. None of these generalisations is necessarily untrue, but they cer- 
tainly did not apply always and everywhere. Even within high mortality 
regimes there will have been a significant amount of variation. 
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121 Likewise Hin (2013) 128-129. 
122 Scheidel (2003) 158. Cf. Gal. 7.435, cited above: observation could take place in 
the street. 
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IUDAEA RECEPTA — EINE NEUE LEGENDE AUF 
GOLDMUNZEN VESPASIANS* 


Abstract: Until now, Roman representations of the first Jewish-Roman 
War of 66-73 AD on Flavian coins were thought to be quite coherent, 
describing Iudaea as having been captured or conquered: coin types 
circulated with the legends /udaea capta, Iudaea devicta or [Victoria] 
de Iudaeis. In contrast herewith, Iudaea was not a foreign enemy or a 
newly annexed province, but a province already established. But now, 
for the first time in the Flavian coinage, the exceptional legend Judaea 
recepta appears. Compared with the other types, the new recepta issue 
presents a historically and politically more accurate view of Rome’s 
triumph over the Jewish rebels. It indicates the pacification of a pro- 
vince. Similar proclamations are attested on Augustan coinage. 


Iudaea war bereits unter Augustus zur rómischen Provinz geschlagen wor- 
den. Im Jahre 6 n.Chr. wurde das Dynastengebiet des Archelaos,! eines 
der Sóhne von Herodes dem Grossen, an die Provinz Syria annektiert. 
Unter dem Namen Iudaea wurde dieses Gebiet als administrative Unter- 
einheit zuerst von einem ritterlichen praefectus und ab 44 n.Chr. von 
einem ranghóheren ritterlichen procurator geleitet, die stets der Oberauf- 
sicht der syrischen Statthalter unterstanden. Zwischen den Jahren 66 und 
70 (Zerstörung des Jerusalemer Tempels) bzw. 73/74 n.Chr. (Eroberung 
der Festung Masada) wurden weiträumige Aufstände des jüdischen Bevöl- 
kerungsteils niedergeschlagen, die sowohl im römischen Provinzterrito- 
rium, das bei Ausbruch des Kriegs dem ritterlichen Prokurator Gessius 
Florus unterstand, als auch in denjenigen Teilen Iudaeas ausgebrochen 
waren, die bereits Claudius und Nero dem Klientelkönig M. Iulius Agrippa 
II. Herodes insbesondere in Galiläa und der jüdischen Peraia anvertraut 
hatten.” Während der jüdisch-römischen Auseinadersetzungen versuchte 
der romtreue Herodianer erfolglos als Schlichter aufzutreten. Schliesslich 


* Dieser Beitrag entstand im Rahmen eines von der Gerda Henkel Stiftung finanzier- 
ten Habilitationsprojektes mit dem Titel Symbolische Repräsentation imperialer Herr- 
schaftsbereiche: Zur Darstellung unterworfener Gebiete von den Achaimeniden bis zur 
römischen Kaiserzeit. Das relevante Münzexemplar in Abb. 1 wurde jüngst vom Israel 
Museum Jerusalem erworben. Eine Erstveröffentlichung der wichtigen Münze werden 
Hannah Cotton, Gil Gambash und Haim Gitler für die /srael Numismatic Review (2013) 
unter dem Titel /udaea Recepta — a New Aureus of Vespasian vornehmen. 

! Es handelt sich um das eigentliche Iudaea, Idumaea, Samaria einschliesslich der 
Städte Kaisareia, Samaria-Sebaste, Jerusalem und Joppa; dazu Vitale (2013) 31-32. 

2 Eck (2006) 23-24; Vitale (2013) 31-32. 

3 Dazu etwa RPC 1, 684; Levick 1999, 27-30. 
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im Jahre 70 n.Chr. wurde Iudaea eigenen Statthaltern im Range von legati 
pro praetore unterstellt,* erst unter Nerva wurde auch das Klientelgebiet 
Agrippas II. nach dessen Tod mit eingezogen. 

Noch viele Jahre nach der Befriedung der Provinz Iudaea und den 
östlich und nördlich davon angrenzenden Klientelgebieten Agrippas II. 
wurde an diesen Sieg in zahlreichen verschiedenen Prägetypen erinnert.’ 
Beispielsweise Münzen mit der Büstendarstellung von Titus aus dem 
Jahren 77/78, 79/80 und 80/81 n.Chr. (Abb. 7) zeigen, von der Legende 
Iudaea capta umrandet, eine Palme in der Bildmitte, die rechts von einer 
sitzenden trauernden weiblichen Figur, hingegen links von einem Hau- 
fen Waffen, nàmlich einem Brustpanzer, zwei Schilden, zwei Helmen 
und einem Speer flankiert ist; die Bildszene gerade auf Erinnerungs- 
münzen eines der rómischen Hauptfeldherren gegen die jüdischen Auf- 
ständischen erscheint sowohl bildsymbolisch als auch textlich wohl 
nicht zufállig als überaus militàrisch aufgeladen. 

So wie im Falle der Annexion einer neuen Provinz — zumeist durch die 
Legende capta verkündet (z.B. Aegypto capta nach der Schlacht bei 
Actium) — bzw. des Siegs über die dem Provinzterritorium ausserhalb ste- 
henden barbarischen Stämme — zumeist durch Legenden wie etwa devictis 
Germanis oder [Victoria] de Germanis bzw. de Britannis verkündet —, 
wurden auch nach den Ereignissen in Iudaea bildmotivisch trauernde an 
Tropaia bzw. Palmen, sitzend oder stehend, angelehnte sowohl weibliche 
als auch mànnliche Kriegsgefangene dargestellt (Abb. 3-7). Einige Bildsze- 
nen zeigen gar den siegreichen Kaiser selbst oder die Góttin Victoria (Abb. 
6) einem jüdischen Kriegsgefangenen gegenüberstehend. In vergleichs- 
weise seltenen und relativ spáten (72/73 n.Chr.) Vespasian-Prügungen 
erscheint, geradezu als Kontrast zur Aussage Judaea recepta, lediglich ein 
mit Waffen behangenes Tropaion mit der Legende [Victoria] DE IVDAEIS 
(Abb. 8) in Analogie zu den Formulierungen [Victoria] DE BRITANNIS® 
sowie [Victoria] DE GERMANIS! in der Münzprägung von Claudius. 

Abgesehen von der Aufschrift Judaea, welche die Personifikation der 
Provinz bezeichnet (Abb. 5), und die überaus häufige Legende Victoria 


4 Die Eingliederung Iudaeas in die Provinz Syria und dessen Verwaltung behandelt 
eingehend Eck (2007) 1-53; vgl. auch Millar (1993) 43-49; 61-69; 76-77; Levick (1999) 
25-39; Sartre (2001) 536-554; Vitale (2013) 31-34. 

> Vgl. allgemein zur Iudaea-Thematik in Münzprägungen etwa Toynbee (1934) 
117-121; Méthy (1992) 271-274; Cody (2003) 103-123. 

€ RIC? 1, 123 Nr. 30; 33-34 sowie ebd., 131 Nr. 122. 

7 RIC? 1, 122-123 Nr. 3; 35; 125 Nr. 69-74; 132 Nr. 126. 
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Augusti zur Verkündung des kaiserlichen Triumphs (Abb. 6), tragen aller- 
dings die bislang bekannten Miinzlegenden /udaea capta (erobertes Iudaea), 
Iudaea devicta (besiegtes Iudaea) und de ludaeis ([Sieg] über die Judaeer) 
in der Siegespropaganda der Flavier der historischen bzw. juristisch-admi- 
nistrativen Sachlage nicht hinreichend Rechnung. Denn die bestehende Pro- 
vinz war weder ex novo erobert noch waren irgendein Klienteldynast oder 
eine auswärtige Völkerschaft besiegt und unterworfen worden. 

Die bisherige Quellenlage täuscht jedoch, denn ein der Forschung 
bislang weitgehend unbekanntes erst jüngst im Kunsthandel bezeugtes 
Münzexemplar liefert uns nicht nur ein neues Bildmotiv, sondern eine 
neue Münzlegende, nämlich Judaea recepta (wiedergewonnenes /udaea). 


VS: IMP CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG 
RS: IVDAEA — RECEPTA 


Abb. 1: Photo: Numismatica Ars Classica, Auktion 72, 16.05.2013 Nr. 621; 
Aureus 7, 10 g. 


Es handelt sich um einen Aureus mit der vorderseitigen Büste und einer 
minimalen Titulatur Vespasians (Imperator Caesar Vespasianus Augus- 
tus). Der Fundkontext ist leider unbekannt (Fundmünze? Hortfund?). 
Die stehende weibliche Figur auf der Münzvorderseite stellt hóchstwahr- 
scheinlich eine Personifikation Iudaeas dar, denn es fehlt der in anderen 
Serien abgebildete männliche Kriegsgefangene (vgl. Abb. 3)? Diese 


8 Der Online-Katalog, der die Münze erstmals ediert (Numismatica Ars Classica, 
Auktion 72 vom 16./17. Mai 2013), bietet auf 67 Zeilen eine ausführliche Beschreibung 
des Exemplars mit zahlreichen weiterführenden Hinweisen sowie dem Verweis auf das 
Graffito des Münzrevers. 

? Vgl. dazu Toynbee (1934) 118; Méthy (1992) 271-272. 
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Personifikation Iudaeas steht auf der neunen Prägung mit verschränkten 
Beinen — einem singulären Detail — in Klagehaltung rechts neben 
einer Palme, die auch in einigen weiteren Prägetypen nahezu immer in 
der Bildmitte erscheint (Abb. 3-4; 6-7). Offenbar konnte die Palme in 
diesem Kontext bildsymbolisch das in anderen /udaea-Prigungen anzu- 
treffende und bereits háufig in der spátrepublikanischen und augustei- 
schen Bildpropaganda abgebildete Tropaion ersetzen. Im Abschnitt 
unter dem Reversbild sind zwei Lambda nebeneinander (AA) eingeritzt, 
deren Bedeutung und zeitliche Einordnung sich ohne Kenntnis des 
genauen Fundkontextes und ohne vergleichende Untersuchungen nicht 
genau bestimmen lassen.!! Die Häufigkeit solcher Graffiti auf griechi- 
schen und rómischen bzw. byzantinischen Münzen aus den syrischen 
Provinzen besagt jedenfalls, dass unser Münzexemplar in der Levante 
wenigstens zeitweise zirkulierte bzw. gar dort gehortet wurde. 

Auch wenn in der kaiserlichen Titulatur IMP(ERATOR) CAESAR VESPASIANVS 
AVG(USTUS) eine Konsulatsangabe sowie andere Amtsfunktionen des Princeps 
fehlen, gehórt die Prigung am ehesten in die früheste Phase der Regierung 
Vespasians. Nahezu alle bekannten Münzvorderseiten mit dieser blanken 
Titulatur lassen sich aufgrund der Konsulatsangaben auf den Münzrückseiten 
in die Jahre zwischen 69 und 71 n.Chr. datieren.!? Dazu passt, dass Vespasi- 
ans Büste auf dem neuen Münzexemplar noch nicht seiner in Plastiken und 
Münzen standardisierten vom heruntersackenden Doppelkinn und den hán- 
genden vollen Wangen gekennzeichneten Physiognomie entspricht. ? 

Eine gründliche Untersuchung der vorderseitigen Stempel wird für 
eine genauere Datierung der Münze gewiss aufschlussreich sein. Dies 
betrifft zugleich die Frage, welche der vielen aktiven Reichsprägestätten 
unter Vespasian die Serie des uns vorliegenden Exemplars schlug. Für 
die Prágung von Aurei kommen jedenfalls Rom, Tarraco, Lugdunum, 
Antiocheia und Alexandreia in Frage (aus den Prägestätten im Illyricum 
und aus Ephesos stammen nur sehr wenige Goldnominale). Von diesen 
Prügestütten weisen wiederum Rom und Lugdunum die häufigsten 
Edelmetall-Serien im Zusammenhang mit der Iudaea-Thematik auf. 
Zumindest eine annähernde Stempelähnlichkeit lässt sich aufgrund der 


10 Zur symbolischen Bedeutung der Palme vgl. Moresino-Zipper (2011). 


!! Vgl. dazu etwa Elayi & Lemaire (1998) 15-38 mit Liste der griechischen Graffiti 
(S. 20-29). 

12 RIC 2, 15-18 Nr. 1-28; vgl. RIC? 2, 58-60 Nr. 1-6 und 15-30; dazu Kommentar 
S. 19 (T.V. Buttrey). 

13 Zur Portraitierung Vespasians zusammenfassend Levick (1999) 208-209. 
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jugendlichen Portraitierung Vespasians, dem Bandmuster (nahezu gestri- 
chelter Perlenkreis), der Form der Buchstaben und deren Anordnung im 
Verhältnis zum Lorbeerkranz mit wenigen Silber- und Goldprägungen 
beobachten, die der Prügestütte Rom zugewiesen und im Jahr 69/70 
n.Chr. datiert sind (siehe die Miinzaversen in Abb. 5 und 9). 

Diese angesichts des grossen Prágevolumens flavischer /udaea-Münzen 
offenbar seltene Münze Vespasians bringt der Quellenlage durch die 
Legende /udaea recepta zum ersten Mal nach Jahrzehnten wissenschaftli- 
cher Bescháftigung mit der flavischen Bildpropaganda im Kontext des 
Jüdischen Kriegs eine Formulierung bei, die mit der Niederschlagung des 
Aufstands und Befriedung der Provinz Iudaea vielmehr übereinstimmt als 
die bislang bekannten Aufschriften Judaea capta, Iudaea devicta und 
[Victoria] de Iudaeis. Im Gegensatz zu solchen Legenden war nämlich 
Iudaea als recepta lediglich *wiedergewonnen' worden, weil es als Provinz 
bereits seit augusteischer Zeit bestand. Die neue Legende kann demnach 
aus historisch-administrativer Sicht ‘rechtliche Korrektheit’ beanspruchen. 

Die formelhafte Wendung /udaea recepta wurde von einer Vorlage aus 
augusteischer Zeit übernommen und adaptiert. Die Formel recepta, vor 
allem in Kombination mit Gebietsnamen, wurde nämlich erstmals in Prä- 
gungen unter Augustus in Verbindung mit dem Bürgerkrieg gegen Marcus 
Antonius (Asia recepta)'* und den diplomatischen Zwischenspielen mit den 
Parthern und deren Verbündeten in Grossarmenien (Signis receptis; Arme- 
nia recepta) verwendet.!5 Die entsprechenden Bildmotive der augusteischen 
Siegespropaganda, etwa die cista mystica als Symbol der wiedergewonne- 
nen Provinz Asia oder der die Feldzeichen überreichende kniende Parther 
fanden als zentrale Bildmotive in der flavischen Bildpropaganda Eingang. Ip 
Analog dazu wurde offensichtlich auch in dieser neuen Prägung Vespasians 
ein wesentliches Repräsentationselement der augusteischen Münzemissio- 
nen übernommen, nämlich die besondere Münzlegende recepta. 

Im Vergleich jedoch zu den vornehmlich mit /udaea capta bzw. devicta 
versehenen Prägungen macht die Aussage /udaea recepta nur einen klei- 
nen Bruchteil des gesamten Volumens an flavischen /udaea-Prägungen 


4 Dazu Winkler-Horaëek (2010) 463-464; vgl. etwa RIC? 1, 61 Nr. 276. 

5 Signis receptis: etwa RIC? 1, 62 Nr. 287-289; Armenia capta: etwa RIC? 1, 62 
Nr. 290; 63 Nr. 306-307; 82 Nr. 513-516. 

16 Cista mystica: etwa RIC? 2, 114 Nr. 775-776; Parther mit Feldzeichen: etwa R/C? 
2, 128 Nr. 959. 

17 Zur Nachahmung augusteischer Siegespropaganda durch die flavischen Kaiser etwa 
Cody (2003) 123. 
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aus. Aufgrund der frühen Datierung der Prägung, dürfte die Formulierung 
Iudaea recepta eine der ersten Versionen von Münzlegenden dargestellt 
haben, die in den Reichsprägungen die Befriedung der Provinz Iudaea ver- 
kündeten. Weshalb aber sind für den gesamten Zeitraum bis zur Alleinherr- 
schaft von Titus bisher ausschliesslich alle anderen Münzlegenden, teils 
sehr zahlreich, bezeugt? Dies kann nicht einzig an der Quellenlage liegen. 

Gerade das Phänomen der Umformulierung einer Münzlegende, mithin 
die Veränderung deren politischen Aussage, von der ursprünglichen Ver- 
sion recepta zu den aus militärischer Sichtweise propagandistisch wohl 
wirksameren Formulierungen capta und devicta lässt sich bereits für die 
augusteische Siegespropaganda des Jahres 19/18 v.Chr. im Zusammenhang 
mit Grossarmenien registrieren. Münzrückseiten nämlich, die frontal einen 
stehenden mit Speer und Bogen bewaffneten armenischen Krieger in wei- 
ten Hosen, Obergewand und Tiara zeigen, führten ursprünglich nur die 
Legende ARMEN(IA) RECEP(TA). Erst durch nachträgliches Umschneiden der 
Prügestempel ist auf typengleichen Münzen auch ARMEN(IA) CAPTA zu 
lesen. M. Spannagel konnte auf den betreffenden Exemplaren Reste der 
getilgten Buchstaben R und E bzw. im C den Querhaken eines ursprüngli- 
chen P erkennen.'® Auf diese Umarbeitung hin folgten in der Reichsprä- 
gung ausschliesslich Prägetypen mit der Botschaft Armenia capta.” 


RS: CAESAR DIV(I) F(ILIUS) ARMEN(IA) RECEPTA IMP VINI 


E a» 
A f~ A | 


Abb. 2a: Photo: Numismatica Ars Classica, Auktion 52, 07.10.2009 Nr. 305; 
AR Denarius 3, 81 g; Ref: RIC? 1, 83 Nr. 518. 


18 Spannagel (2000) 622-623. 

19 Gemäss Sutherland (1973) 134-136 Nr. 26-47 führt lediglich einer der zwölf im 
Osten hergestellten Prágestempel die Wendung Armenia recepta — die übrigen elf lauten 
Armenia capta. 
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RS: CAESAR DIV(I) F(ILIUS) ARMEN(1A) CAPTA IMP VIII] 


Abb. 2b: Photo: Numismatica Ars Classica, Auktion 52, 07.10.2009 Nr. 306; 
AR 3, 76 g; Ref: RIC? 1, 83 Nr. 519. 


Anhand dieser beiden augusteischen Siegesprägungen lässt sich ein Per- 
spektivenwechsel im offiziell veranschlagten Standpunkt des Kaiserhau- 
ses bezüglich der Vorgánge in Grossarmenien nachvollziehen. Entgegen 
der Aussage Armenia capta war das Kónigreich Grossarmenien nicht 
annektiert, sondern dessen von den Parthern begünstigter Herrscher 
Artaxias II. war abgesetzt und vom neuen romtreuen Klientelkónig 
Tigranes III. ersetzt worden. 2° Auf diese Sachlage trifft bestenfalls die 
ursprüngliche Münzlegende Armenia recepta zu.”! Dennoch wurden die 
Vorgänge nachträglich in allen folgenden Münzprägungen als regel- 
rechte Eroberung mit der neuen Legende Armenia capta deklamiert. Ein 
Nachhall dieser die Sachlage verzerrenden capta-Propaganda findet sich 
womóglich in Augustus' Tatenbericht wieder, indem die Einsetzung des 
neuen Dynasten in Grossarmenien dahingehend geschildert wird, dass 
der Princeps es vorzog, das Land nicht in eine Provinz umzuwandeln.” 


20 Tac. Ann. 2.3; dazu Redgate (1998) 76-78; die genaue Identität und Regierungsda- 
ten dieses Tigranes unter Augustus lässt sich nicht mit Sicherheit festlegen; vgl. dazu den 
Kommentar in RPC 1, 570-571. 

?! Vgl. Spannagel (2000) 624. 

22 Res Gestae Divi Augusti 827: Aegyptum imperio populi [Ro]mani adieci. Arme- 
niam maiorum, interfecto rege eius Artaxe, c[u]m possem facere provinciam, malui mai- 
orum nostrorum exemplo regn[u]m id Tigrani, regis Artavasdis filio, nepoti autem Tigra- 
nis regis, per T[i. Ne]ronem trad[er], qui tum mihi priv[ig]nus erat. Et eandem gentem 
postea d[e]sciscentem et rebellantem domit[a]m per Gaium filium meum regi Ariobar- 
zani, regis Medorum Artaba[zi] filio, regendam tradidi et post eius mortem filio eius 
Artavasdi. Quo interfecto, Tig[ra]nem qui erat ex regio genere Armeniorum oriundus, in 
id regnum misi. 
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Die einschlágige Analogie mit der Abfolge von recepta- zu capta- 
Prigungen unter Augustus in Verbindung mit dem Dynastiewechsel in 
Grossarmenien bestärkt unsere Einschätzung, dass die neue Münze mit 
der Rückseitenlegende /udaea recepta und dem relativ jugendlichen 
Portrait Vespasians am ehesten in der Anfangsphase der in Münzprägun- 
gen fassbaren /udaea-Thematik zu verorten ist. Damit ergibt sich eine 
Abfolge in der Verwendung der relevanten flavischen Münzlegenden, 
die mit der Aussage /udaea recepta beginnt und mit /udaea capta, 
bezeichnenderweise in einer Prägung von Titus, endet: Judaea recepta 
— [udaea — Iudaea capta — Iudaea devicta — Victoria Augusti — de Iudaeis 
— Iudaea capta. Die Frage, welche dieser Versionen der Niederschla- 
gung des Jüdischen Aufstands mit den Darstellungen in der literarischen 
Überlieferung übereinstimmen bzw. ob solche Formeln im Schrifttum 
überhaupt Eingang fanden, soll in einem breiteren Rahmen untersucht 
werden.” 

Abschliessend können wir mit einem Ausblick auf die umfassende 
Beschäftigung mit der flavischen Siegesthematik folgende Problem- 
punkte festhalten: Obwohl die flavischen Kaiser die Niederschlagung 
der Jüdischen Aufstände sowohl bildmotivisch (Victoria — Tropaion — 
Kriegsgefangene) als auch durch die Verwendung der Legenden Iudaea 
capta bzw. devicta (vgl. Dacia capta unter Traian) und [Victoria] de 
Iudaeis verkünden liessen, als wäre es die Annexion einer neuen Pro- 
vinz bzw. der Sieg über eine auswärtige Völkerschaft, waren sich die 
Kaiser offenbar bewusst, dass es sich grundsätzlich um eine provinzin- 
terne Angelegenheit handelte: trotz des de Iudaeis triumphus von Ves- 
pasian und Titus,” bedeutete die Befriedung der Provinz Iudaea keine 
eigentliche Victoria de gentibus, also keinen Sieg über provinz-externe 
Feinde.” 

Diesen Befund legen mehrere Beobachtungen nahe: Die endgültige 
Niederwerfung der aufständischen Provinzialen in Iudaea wurde weder 
in Inschriften noch in der Münzprägung explizit als Victoria Iudaica 
zelebriert, so wie nur wenige Jahrzehnte später nahezu alle Feldzüge 


3 Vgl. M. Vitale, Symbolische Repräsentation imperialer Herrschaftsbereiche: Zur 
Darstellung unterworfener Gebiete von den Achaimeniden bis zur römischen Kaiserzeit, 
Kap. ‘Von der Darstellung des Kriegsgefangenenpaars zur Personifikation’ [Habilitations- 
schrift, in Vorbereitung]. 

24 Suet. Vesp. 8.1; vgl. Suet. Tit. 5.1; Ios. bell. Iud. 1.27; Cass. Dio 65.12.1a. 

25 Dazu eingehend Fink (1942) 81-101; vgl. auch Levick (1999) 71 zu den Tri- 
umphen. 
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gegen aussenstehende Vólkerschaften erscheinen (Victoria Dacica, Vic- 
toria Parthica, Victoria Germanica usw.). Dementsprechend lässt sich 
auf der kultischen Ebene auch kein sacerdos Victoriae Iudaicae nach- 
weisen, wie etwa im Gegensatz dazu der in Korinth (Achaia) bezeugte 
sacerdos Victoriae Britannicae unter Claudius. Auch sind interessan- 
terweise keine entsprechenden Siegerbeinamen in den kaiserlichen Titu- 
laturen der Flavier überliefert; wegen des Ausbleibens des Siegestitels 
Judaicus drückte noch Cassius Dio aus seiner spätkaiserzeitlichen Pers- 
pektive Verwunderung aus.” 

Angesichts der intensiven Iudaea-Siegespropaganda der Flavier in 
Münzprägungen und Triumphmonumenten greift allerdings B. Levicks 
Erklärung zu kurz, dass das Veranschlagen der blossen Rückgewinnung 
einer derart kleinen Provinz wie Iudaea in Form eines Siegerbeinamens 
wahrscheinlich auch Spott hätte ernten können.” Im Gegenteil, die 
‘Rückgewinnung’ (recepta) der Provinz Iudaea wurde ja, wie die neue 
Münzlegende beweist, ausdrücklich als solche deklariert. Überzeugender 
ist daher die Annahme von P. Kneissl, wonach zumindest Vespasian 
“dem Beispiel des Augustus folgend, keinen Siegerbeinamen annahm” .?? 
Allerdings lässt sich ohne sicheren epigraphischen oder literarischen 
Hinweis nicht nachverfolgen, ob Vespasian oder Titus ein Siegestitel 
wie Iudaicus überhaupt jemals angeboten wurde. 

Die Gründe dürften also anderswo zu suchen sein. Auffälligerweise 
sind nämlich für die Zeit der Samtherrschaft der Flavier gar keine 
Siegestitel überliefert, die ihre zahlreichen gemeinsamen militärischen 


26 Vgl. Fink (1942) 89-90 mit Anm. 42; ferner Eck (2000); Witschel (2011) 79-80. 

27 Unter den Severern sowie den Soldatenkaisern erfuhr die Vergabe von Siegerbein- 
amen bereits eine relevante Inflation, indem nämlich alle Siegertitel durch den Zusatz maxi- 
mus in der Superlativform gesteigert wurden): vgl. dazu M. Vitale, ‘Magnus-Maximus: 
Alexander-imitatio oder inflationäre Vergrösserung kaiserlicher Titulaturen?’, Hermes 143 
(2015) [im Druck]; Cass. Dio 66.7.2: oit@® pèv tà 'IepooóXvpa £v aùt th ToD Kpóvov 
hepa, fjv parrota ett Kai vOv `Iovõaioi oéfBovoiv, E&@AETo. Kai an’ ékeivov 
dibpaypov étayOn tobs tà närpıa adi@v EON nepiotéAXovtac TO Katitorio Ati 
Kat’ ËTOG INOPEPEIV. Kai En’ aùtoîg TO LEV TOD abtokpótopoc dvoua ÅuPÓTEpOL 
£a ov, TO dè ön TOD Tovdaikod oddétepog Zoe: Kaito TA TE GAAG adtoic, dou Ext 
THAKAbTY vien EiKds ùv, koi Aides TpoTALOMdpoL &yngioOnoav. 

28 Levick (1999) 71: “They refused the title ‘Judaicus’: they had reconquered a small 
rebellious province, and the name would have laid them open to the mocking charge of 
being proselytes; perhaps the offer was made tongue in cheek”; gänzlich zu verwerfen ist 
die Aussage von Gsell (1893) 224 Anm. 1, dass Vespasian auf den Siegestitel Judaicus 
verzichtete, weil die Juden allgemein verachtet waren (“à cause du mépris qu'inspiraient 
les Juifs"). 

29 Kneissl (1969) 43. 
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Operationen widerspiegelt hätten, wie beispielsweise Batavicus, Bri- 
tannicus, Commagenicus oder eben /udaicus. Bedenkenswert ist dabei 
der Umstand, dass es sich in all diesen Fallen um Feldziige handelte, 
die entweder in bereits eingerichteten Provinzen (Germania Inferior, 
Britannia, Iudaea) erfolgten oder die endgiiltige Annexion eines 
bereits zuvor provinzialisierten Klientelgebiets betrafen (Commage- 
ne).3° 

Im Unterschied dazu beanspruchte Domitian als allein herrschender 
Augustus den Siegerbeinamen Germanicus seit dem Jahre 83/84 n.Chr. 
aufgrund eines Sieges gegen die Chatten?! Die Unterscheidung zwi- 
schen externen Feinden einerseits und provinz-internen Feinden anderer- 
seits scheint also unter den Flaviern für die Formulierung der entspre- 
chenden Siegesrhetorik relevant gewesen zu sein. Genau in diese 
Richtung weist auch die hier vorgestellte neue Münzlegende /udaea 
recepta. 


Abbildungen (3-8) 


VS: IMP CAES VESPAS AVGPM VS: IMP CAESAR VESPASIANVS 
TR P P P COS III [71 N. CHR.] AVG TR P [71 N. CHR] 
RS: IVDAEA CAPTA - SC RS: IVDAEA DEVICTA 


Abb. 3: Abb. 4: 
Photo: Ira & Larry Goldberg Coins Photo: Ira & Larry Goldberg Coins 
& Collectibles, Auktion 72, & Collectibles, Inc., Auktion 41, 
05.02.2013 Nr. 4140; AE Sesterz 33, — 27.05.2007 Nr. 2799; AR 2, 52 g; 
5 g; Ref: RIC? 2, 71 Nr. 159-160. Ref: RIC? 2, 140 Nr. 1119-1120. 


30 Zumindest in Bezug auf die Siegesrepräsentation bildete Iudaea offenbar eine Aus- 
nahme, denn es sind bisher keine flavischen Siegesprigungen bekannt, die explizit Batavi, 
Britanni oder Commageni in irgendeiner Form erwähnen. 

3! Vgl] Kneissl (1969) 43-57, insbes. 43-44; gefolgt von Kienast (2004) 40 und 
W. Eck, Rez. zu P. Kneissl, Siegestitulatur, Gnomon 44 (1972) 171-176. 
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VS: IMP CAESAR VESPASIANVS VS: IMP CAES VESPASIAN AVG 
A[VG] PM TR P P P COS III 
RS: IVDAEA [71 n. Chr.] 
RS: VICTORIA AVGVSTI-S C 


Abb. 5 
Photo: Gerhard Hirsch Nachfolger, Abb. 6 
Auktion 287, 07.02.2013 Nr. 2226; Photo: Heritage World Coin 


AR 3, 36 g; Ref: RIC? 2, 58 Nr. 1-2. Auctions, CICF Signature Sale 3024, 
18.04.2013 Nr. 24865; AE Sesterz 
32, 09 mm; 26, 03 g; Ref: RIC? 2, 
83 Nr. 362-363. 


VS: T CAES IMP AVG F TR P VS: IMP CAES VESPAS AVG PM 


COS VI CENSOR TRP IIII PP COS III 
[77/78 n. Chr. ] [72/73 n. Chr.] 
RS: IVDAEA CAPTA RS: DE IVDAEIS 


Abb. 7 Abb. 8 

Photo: Gemini, LLC Auktion IX, Photo: Fritz Rudolf Künker GmbH 

08.01.2012 Nr. 417; AE 10, 47 g; & Co. KG, Auktion 204, 12.03.2012 
Ref: RIC 22, 148 Nr. 1268; vgl. mit Nr. 569; AVR 7, 27 g; Ref: RIC? 2, 

der Titulatur IMP T CAES VESP 143 Nr. 1179. 
AVG PM TR P PP COS VIII jeweils 

aus den Jahren 80 und 81 n. Chr. 

RIC? 2, 208 Nr. 145; 149. 
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Abb. 9 
Photo: Fritz Rudolf Kiinker GmbH 
& Co. KG, Auktion 236, 07.10.2013 
Nr. 989; AVR 7, 19 g; Ref: RIC? 2, 
60 Nr. 28. 
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MILESTONES AND INSTABILITY 
(MID-THIRD TO EARLY FOURTH CENTURIES AD)* 


Abstract: Traditionally milestones of all periods of imperial history 
were thought to attest road construction or repair, and some believe 
that they were composed or sanctioned by central authorities or even 
the emperor himself. Others have persuasively argued that later stones 
are often unrelated to roadworks or official propaganda. The scholarly 
community remains nonetheless evenly split between those who hold 
on to the traditional view and those who do not. This article is the first 
to demonstrate mathematically that the disproportionally strong repre- 
sentation of short-lived emperors of the mid-third to early fourth cen- 
tury cannot be a coincidence and that milestone erection increasingly 
peaks when governors or local authorities felt a need to demonstrate 
their political allegiance, notably after the accession of new emperors 
and imperial princes. Local initiative accounts for distinct regional 
differences in chronology and wording of milestone inscriptions. 
One of the most common inscribed monuments of this period thus 
provides evidence for political instability rather than maintenance of 
traffic infrastructure. 


I. MILESTONES AS BUILDING INSCRIPTIONS? 


It is frequently assumed that Roman milestones from all ages were set 
up, exclusively or predominantly, on the occasion of building or mainte- 
nance work on Roman roads. Symptomatic is Sheppard Frere’s assess- 
ment of the significance of milestones in Roman Britain: “Milestones 
were usually erected to commemorate the building or repair of roads, 
and though the survival of these is uneven in different parts of the coun- 
try, their evidence points to a steady programme of construction and 


* My interest in milestones was first sparked when I had an opportunity to assist the 
late Professor Gerold Walser in the compilation of C/L XVII for Dalmatia at Freiburg 
University in 1993-1995. Subsequently I published a case study (Sauer (1998)), further 
developed my ideas and spoke on this topic on various occasions, e.g. at the British Epig- 
raphy Society Spring Colloquium at Edinburgh in 2007 (BES Newsletter 17 (2007) 13-14) 
and at Melrose in 2008 (Trimontium Trumpet 23 (2009) 7-8). Long delayed by a series of 
other projects, I only found the time to produce this written synthesis of my research now. 
I am indebted to Professor Timothy Barnes, Professor Anthony Birley, Dr Gavin Kelly 
and two anonymous reviewers of Ancient Society for their kind and detailed comments on 
this article and for having saved me from linguistic and factual imperfections, though they 
are not responsible for any that may remain. 


Ancient Society 44, 257-305. doi: 10.2143/AS.44.0.3044807 
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maintenance down to the middle of the fourth century.”! Numerous 
other scholars have proposed similar theories for other parts of the Late 
Empire, but there is no space here to discuss these individually.? 

Others have expressed doubts that all late milestones still attest road 
repairs and have persuasively argued that they are often mere dedica- 
tions paying tribute to the reigning emperor(s), unrelated to any road- 
works. Even for late specimens, however, scholarly opinion remains 
split between those who consider them all building inscriptions and 
those who do not, the latter mostly not committing themselves as to how 
great or small the relative proportion of pure dedications was. This is not 
the first study to challenge the widely-held traditional view, that mile- 
stones in later Roman history still invariably attest roadworks or were 
intended to guide travellers to their destination. It is, however, the first 
to apply a systematic statistical approach to selected groups of mile- 
stones, which sheds significant new light on the prevalence of the phe- 
nomenon. Distinct differences in the frequency of milestone dedications 
emerge over space and time, which shed fascinating light on how com- 
munities in different parts of the Empire reacted to the political chal- 
lenges posed by the constant changes of government. 

Such a systematic approach is essential, as evidence has emerged 
which might at first sight support the traditional view that even late 
milestones tend to attest roadworks. A milestone of AD 46 from Rabland, 
near Merano,^ and another from Cesiomaggiore, near Feltre, of the 


! Frere (1987) 291. 

? Ando (2000) 322-323; Balty (2008) 145-146; Bárbulescu e.a. (2008) especially 
178-179; Bekker-Nielsen (2004) 112; Alarcáo (1988) I 51; Fodorean (2004); Foss 
(1977) 482; Glavaš (2011) 172; Grewe (1995) 352-354; Haegemans (2010) 69-73; 
Heinz (2003) 41, 65; Hitchner (2012) 228; Keppie (1991) 30, 66-67; Kunow (1987) 86; 
Loriot (2006) 408; Parker (2006) I 16; Preshlenov (2012) 56; Schneider (1935) 425; 
Zahariade (2006) 44-45, 49. According to Basso (1987a) 225 & (1987b), Herzig (1974) 
640 & (1989) 69, Lostal Pros (1992) 272 and Mottas & Decourt (1997) 327 with no. 93, 
329, some late antique milestones probably attest roadworks, whilst others do not. 

3 Particularly important has been the recent work of Rathmann (2003) 120-135, espe- 
cially 127. Rathmann argues persuasively that in the third century neither nominative nor 
specific references to repairs offer firm proof of actual roadworks. Questions remain though 
whether dedicatory milestones account for the majority or just a minority of those in the 
dative, nominative and those explicitly referring to repairs. On some milestones as dedica- 
tory monuments see also Alfóldy (1967) 40; Conti (2004) 36; Dietz & Pietsch (1997) 131- 
132; Klee (2010) 72-76; König (1973); Nesselhauf (1962); Pekáry (1968) 16-22; Salama 
(1951b) 74-75; Sillières (1986); Vavassori (2003); Vismara e.a. (2011) 31; Walser (1985) 
58-63; Winkler (1985) 15-17; Witschel (1999) 71 no. 67, 345; id. (2002). 

4 CIL V 8003 = XVII.4, 1 = Basso (19872) no. 41 = Walser (1983) 74 no. 18, 106 fig. 17; 
id. (1980); Grabherr (2006) 64; Rosada (2002) 39; Walde & Grabherr (2002) 232-233. 
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beginning of the next year? both inform us that Claudius had paved or 
repaired the Via Claudia, a major Alpine traffic route opened by his 
father, Drusus, after pacifying the Alps through war in 15 Bc. Excava- 
tions at Lermoos, where the Via Claudia had to negotiate boggy terrain, 
have brought to light a timber substructure of the road, dated by dendro- 
chronology to precisely the time the milestones had been inscribed, i.e. 
AD 46. Archaeological evidence from the same site also shows that the 
road was repaved repeatedly, in AD 74, 95, 102, 279, 327/333 and 374.7 
Of course, this stretch of road may have been in particular need of main- 
tenance, as it led across boggy terrain, but it is not unique in revealing 
evidence for repeated repaving.* The Via Claudia has also yielded a 
series of milestones of the third and fourth centuries, up to AD 387/388 
in Venetia et Histria and up to AD 363 in Raetia (Secunda).? While the 
chronology of these milestones mostly does not match the dendro-dated 
episodes of road maintenance, they could in theory refer to repair work 
at other sections of this long road, while the phases of repaving attested 
at Lermoos in Raetia without epigraphic corroboration might have been 
commemorated on lost milestones, if we bear in mind that no more than 
a small fraction of them survived.'? Are the continued erection of mile- 
stones and the material evidence for roadworks up to the second half of 
the fourth century testimonies of the same phenomenon? The evidence 
from this important cross-Alpine traffic artery led Helmut Bender to 
argue that it had perhaps been somewhat premature to dismiss fourth- 
century milestones as imperial propaganda unrelated to any actual build- 
ing programme.!! There is, of course, no question but that roads and 
bridges continued to be repaired throughout imperial history and that 
such works were occasionally commemorated via milestones, as well as 


> CIL V 8002 = Basso (1987a) no. 36; Grabherr (2006) 65; Rosada (2002) 39; Walde 
& Grabherr (2002) 232; Walser (1980) 452-453 argues for an original compilation of the 
text in AD 46 and partial amendment early in AD 47, the sixth tribunician power and fourth 
consulship on their own might point to a date between 1 and 24 January AD 47. 

6 Grabherr (2006) 59, 63, 130-131; Stefano (2002) 212; Walde & Grabherr (2002) 
227; Czysz (2002) 245-247. 

? Grabherr (2006) 59, 63, 131-132; Stefano (2002) 212-213; Walde & Grabherr 
(2002) 227-228; Czysz (2002) 245-247. 

8 Czysz & Dumler (2009). 

? CIL XVIL4, 1-30; V 8002-8003, 8047-8055; Walser (1983); Basso (2002) 343-346 
& (2004) 288-292. 

10 See Walser (1981) 386 on estimated survival rates. 

!! Bender (2000) 255. 
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other building inscriptions; !* the question is whether such works account 
for the bulk, or just a minority, of late milestones. 

Some of the most interesting examples of milestone inscriptions refer- 
ring specifically to repair works come from North Africa. Torrents of 
water had hollowed out the roads and forced the people of Cuicul in 
Numidia to carry out repeated repairs (in AD 215/216, 222/235, 238/244, 
244/249, 245 and 253). The earliest inscription, dedicated to Caracalla, 
is very specific: Res pub(lica) Cuiculitanorum vias torrentibus exhaus- 
tas restituit ac novis munitionibus dilatavit. This is repeated almost ver- 
batim on the inscription of AD 222-235 and, it seems, that of AD 245, 
whilst the others omit the last four words referring to new layers of pav- 
ing having been spread over the road. All the inscriptions make clear 
that it was the town itself which carried out the works.!3 Road and bridge 
repairs, necessitated similarly by damage caused through rainfall and 
age, are recorded on the road between Cirta and Rusicade for AD 219, 
220, c. 222, 239, 245/249, c. 250, 252/253 and 283/285. 

The scenario of road refurbishment described here is highly plausible. 
Swollen streams, landslides and erosion caused by heavy rain, not unusual 
for the area, could easily have damaged or washed away bridges and 
sections of road — all the more so if expansion of agricultural land and 
the ensuing destruction of natural plant cover, symptomatic of Rome's 
overexploitation of its natural resources, had accelerated the runoff of 
rain-water and thus exacerbated flooding. The North African provinces, 
whilst not entirely spared from armed conflict and economic downturn in 
the mid-third century," suffered probably considerably less than many 
other parts of the Empire. Did major floods, in the wake of human 


12 As rightly stressed by Witschel (2002) 326 no. 4, 328 no. 16; CIL IX 6059, 6066, 
XI 6328. 

13 Salama (1951a) 215-219 no. 1 (corrected version of AE 1911.101), 220-223 no. 3 
(= AE 1912.155), 226-227 no. 5, 228-229 no. 6 (= CIL VIII 22397), 230-232 (= AE 1911.104); 
CIL VIII 22399. 

14 CIL VIII 10298-10299, 10302, 10304, 10308-10309, 10312, 10314-10316, 10318, 
10320, 10323 = 22365, 22371-22373, 22379; cf. Salama (1951a) 217 & (2002) 134-137. 

15 Salama (1951a) 216-219, cf. 265; Tert., Ad Scapulam 3.2; SHA, Gordiani 16.2; 
Haensch & Mackensen (2011) especially no. 56. 

16 Haas (2006). 

17 There is no space here to discuss to what extent the conventional term ‘Third Cen- 
tury Crisis' is an appropriate description for the period in question (AD 235-284/285). 
Witschel (1999), especially 375, has rightly pointed out that the term ‘crisis’ may be more 
appropriate for the second half of period. There were significant geographic and chrono- 
logical variations in the extent to which different provinces were affected by civil wars, 
invasions, adverse economic developments, insecurity, lesser investment in domestic and 
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interference with the natural environment, cause damage to the transport 
infrastructure throughout the century, less frequently perhaps after the epi- 
demics and demographic decline of the 250s?! Alternatively, did such 
problems peak under the Severan climax of North Africa's prosperity, the 
date of the earliest testimonies for roadworks caused by natural disasters? 
Did the later milestones simply reflect that a local tradition had developed 
that this is what had to be inscribed on a milestone? The identical or very 
similar wording of the latter series of milestones, viam imbribus et vetus- 
tate conlapsam cum pontibus restituit, all from the same geographic area, 
but spanning more than 60 years, raises some doubts as to whether the 
latest milestones represent accurate factual reports or simply faithful cop- 
ies of a formula used on earlier specimens on view. 

There is thus no serious doubt that the early milestones on the Via Claudia 
across the Alps were indeed set up on the occasion of road construction or 
repair, just like at least the earliest of the cited third-century Numidian 
inscriptions and many other milestones of the Early and High Empire. Yet 
the questions explored in this paper are how rapidly and for what reasons 
their proportion diminished at the expense of what I will argue to be purely 
dedicatory inscriptions. More specifically, I seek to explore the function of 
milestones between the mid AD 230s and Constantine I, without excluding 
evidence predating and postdating this period of change. 


II. DEDICATIONS TO THE EMPEROR OR MESSAGES BY THE EMPEROR? 


To some extent, the text of the inscriptions themselves, even if concise, 
may provide clues about the nature of the monument. Those who erected 
the milestones are sometimes named: mostly they are governors’? or urban 
communities and occasionally military units. There are regional and 
chronological differences, and the lack of uniformity in the formulation of 
the inscriptions suggests that the decision to set up milestones was in this 
period in most instances not taken on an imperial level, but either on a 
provincial or a local one.?! Even private individuals could set up milestones, 


public buildings and settlement decline. It is clear though that the period was one of 
political instability, with reigns being on average much shorter than before or after. 

18 Alföldy (1989) 295-318; Witschel (2004) 267-269. 

1? Rathmann (2006); cf. Dietz & Pietsch (1997) 131-132. 

20 Rathmann (2003) especially 31-41 and Isaac (1998) 61-62, 65, with references. 

?! Norefia (2011) 220-223. 
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such as a certain Flavinus, perhaps a local landowner, 29 miles north of 
Bracara Augusta, on the road from Lucus Augusti in the north-western 
Hispanic province of Gallaecia. He dedicated a milestone to Constans in 
the lifetime of his father Constantine I (AD 333-337), accidentally using 
the plural abbreviation for dominis nostris, whilst naming only a single 
emperor: DD NN | CONSTANTI | NOBILISSIMO | CAESARI | POSVIT 
| FLAVINVS | MILIARIVM | XXVIII: “To our lords (sic!), Constans, 
the most noble Caesar, Flavinus set up this milestone, 29 (miles from 
Bracara Augusta)" We do not know whether Flavinus only honoured 
Constans, perhaps on the occasion of his promotion to the rank of Caesar, 
or whether his co-emperors received separate milestones.” 

It has long been recognised that, as time passed, the initial nominative 
forms of imperial names and titles, used to portray the emperor as active 
road builder, were increasingly superseded by the dative, implying that 
the monument was dedicated to the emperor (as Flavinus’ stone to Con- 
stans), rather than having been set up on orders by the emperor. Mile- 
stones addressed to emperors in the dative could even express the dedi- 
cating community's devotion to the emperor's numen and maiestas.? 
This adulatory formula is also found on three of the milestones discussed 
above, explicitly referring to repair works necessitated by torrents of 
water in the vicinity of Cuicul.?^ If even milestones of such ostensibly 
dedicatory character could describe roadworks, whether real or not, cop- 
ied from earlier stones, one wonders whether the use of the dative or 
nominative alone provide any clues as to the function of the monument. 
As Walser has observed, all Constantinian milestones from the Gallic 
and Germanic provinces carry dative formulae, while the nominative 
still occurs in this period elsewhere, such as in northern Italy and 
northern Africa? and on two amongst 16 milestones naming Constan- 
tine I or his sons from Britain. As there is no good reason to assume 


? Rodríguez Colmenero e.a. (2004) no. 165 (unlikely to predate AD 334, as Constans 
was only proclaimed Caesar on 25/12/333); cf. p. 223, nos. 302, 306, 354, 525, 575. 

233 Rathmann (2003) 127-128 with no. 747; Sillières (1990) 157-158 no. 102 (= CIL II 
2201) 794; Hirschfeld (1907) 178-179. 

24 Dedicated to Philippus alone, to Philippus and his son and to Aemilius Aemilianus 
and his wife: Salama (1951a) 226-227 no. 5, 228-229 (= CIL VIII 22397), 230-232 (= AE 
1911.104), 265-268. 

?5 Walser (1981) 391 with no. 50; cf. id. (1980) 441, 447; Salama (1987) 59, 197; 
Rathmann (2003) 120-135; Alfóldy (1967) 39-43; CIL V 8014 (= Basso (1987a) no. 50, 
cf. table 1) 8963; VIII 22112; Basso (2008) 72. The ablative and, occasionally, the geni- 
tive are used too: see Rathmann (2003) passim. 

26 RIB I 2259 and 2302. 
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that road maintenance had ceased in Gaul, but continued in adjacent ter- 
ritories to the north and south, the question arises whether the use of the 
nominative or the dative really allows us to differentiate between monu- 
ments which portray the emperor as active road-builder and passive 
recipient of declarations of devotion — or whether it reflects evolving 
fashions and traditions on a regional level. 

Not that much thought was necessarily given to the choice of gram- 
matical case. Milestone inscriptions contain uncountable linguistic or 
factual mistakes, ranging from numerical errors in counting consulships 
and years of tribunician power to frequent misspellings of words, and 
even imperial names and titles. It seems that what mattered was demon- 
strating the correct political allegiance, not erudition — and it will have 
made little difference whether the dative or nominative was chosen, or 
indeed whether the grammar was right or wrong. A group of milestones 
from Cappadocia, originally naming the Augusti Pupienus and Balbinus 
and the Caesar Gordian III in the nominative, form an interesting exam- 
ple of this. After the former two had been murdered, having been in 
power for just 99 days in AD 238, and Gordian III proclaimed Augustus, 
their names were erased and replaced by the names and titles of Gordian 
III in the dative, yet the verb restituerunt (“they restored”), dependent 
on the three as acting subjects, was on most inscriptions left unaltered. 
There are several variants, and on some stones Gordian’s former rank as 
nobilissimus Caesar was left unchanged, as was the nominative.? The 
Cappadocian governor, Cuspidius Flaminius Severus, named on no 
fewer than 19 or 20 milestones, was evidently keen to hastily demon- 
strate his loyalty to Gordian III. Even leaving aside a milestone of his 
successor (and a disputed milestone of his possible predecessor’), we 


2? French (2008) 131-132; Boybeyi & Probst (2008) = AE 2008.1505 = SEG 58.1663; 
CIL II 6913, 6936, 12176, 12198; cf. 6953; French (1988), p. 509-10, nos. 11, 21, 507, 
524, 532, 542, 546, 552, 5587, 562, 726, 730, 751, 760, 776 (cf. French (2008) 132) 786, 
793, 795, 869 (cf. AE 2000.1479 = French (1981) 91 no. 60(C) = Berges & Nollé (2000) I 
283 no. 126); cf. Rathmann (2006) 204, 245 with no. 261. Whilst ‘restituerunt’ could have 
been plastered over, the frequency of errors on milestones which could not have been 
amended by filling letters with plaster suggests that such mistakes were quite acceptable. 

28 Berges & Nollé (2000) I 283-284 no. 127 = CIL III 12213 = French (1988) 311 no. 
868 = id. (1981) 91 no. 60(B). The upper part of the milestone with the emperor’s name 
is lost, but the attribution to Gordian III is probably correct: Dietz (1980) 136; Remy 
(1988) 123; Gerhardt & Hartmann (2008) 1112. 

? CIL III 6924. Townsend (1955) attributed this stone to Gordian III whilst still Caesar 
under Pupienus and Balbinus. His restoration has been widely accepted: Dietz (1980) 122- 
123 no. 20a, 137-138 no. 30; Remy (1988) 123; Boybeyi & Probst (2008) 136 no. 4 with 
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observe a remarkable burst of activity during the short reign of Pupienus and 
Balbinus and in the aftermath of their demise. That provincial roads were in 
need of such a rapid succession of repairs seems unlikely, and we are left 
with the impression that some or all of Cappadocia’s milestone inscriptions 
of AD 238 are unrelated to roadworks and are instead related to the rapid 
change in emperors and a governor’s eagerness to be seen to please. 
Military units in Pannonia also set up many third-century milestones, 
including the only surviving milestone of the Augusti Pupienus and Bal- 
binus, jointly with the Caesar Gordian III, in Europe (the names of the 
former two later erased). The imperial trio had, according to this inscrip- 
tion, restored the roads and bridges, in a ruinous state as a result of their 
age, through the agency of Legio I Adiutrix Pia Fidelis P(upiena) 
B(albina) G(ordiana). Gordian’s name and title combined nominative 
and dative forms,” suggesting perhaps that the text has been inscribed in 
some haste. The milestone stood two miles from Brigetio, the fortress of 
the named legion, in Pannonia Superior. The military in Pannonia evi- 
dently wished to take credit for propagating their emperor’s name and 
preferentially erected milestones in the vicinity of their bases.?! Those 
from Upper Pannonia are generally in the nominative and refer in almost 
identical wording to the restoration of roads and bridges, those from 
Lower Pannonia are in the dative and do not refer to roadworks.?? 
Christian Kórner sees the milestones as evidence for bridge and road 
repairs in Pannonia, notably under Philippus Arabs (AD 244-249), neces- 
sitated by intense enemy pressure.” Yet, roads would not have been 
maintained only in Upper Pannonia and neglected at the same time in its 


further references; Gerhardt & Hartmann (2008) 1111-1112. Recently, however, French 
(2008) 127-130 has tentatively proposed an alternative restoration of the inscription, attribut- 
ing it to Macrinus and Diadumenianus, whilst still Caesar (AD 217-218), and questioning that 
the named governor is identical to Sextus Catius Clementinus Priscillianus, consul in Ap 230. 
Leunissen (1989) 199 with no. 308 and further references, accepts the dating of the milestone 
to AD 238, but argues that the named governor was Catius Clemens, suffect consul in Ap 235. 

30 AE 1994.1395 = Lörincz & Számadó (1994). 

3! There is, furthermore, not a single third-century milestone from the German prov- 
inces naming a military unit, suggesting that milestone erection was driven by local tradi- 
tions rather than imperial policies: Rathmann (2003) 38, cf. 126-127. 

? Compiled and discussed by Rathmann (2003) 35-38: Pannonia Inferior: AE 
1953.12; 1975.701; CIL III 3708, 3742, 10619, 10624, 10639, 143544, 143545, 143549, 
cf. 3707; Pannonia Superior: AE 1994.1395; CIL III 4626, 11326-11327, 11332, 11333b, 
11334 = 4627, cf. 4642. 

53 Kórner (2002) 143-144, with no. 114; id. (2004) 326; cf. Fodorean (2004) 526-529 
hypothesising that milestones attest road repairs from Pannonia to Dacia in the Ap 250s. 
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neighbouring province. The difference is unlikely to reflect more than 
separate epigraphic traditions evolving amongst provincial armies. 

If the nominative on its own is insufficient proof for the emperor hav- 
ing played an active part, how meaningful is it in combination with a 
specific propagandistic message? Seven milestones from the vicinity of 
the Numidian town of Zarai proclaim that emperors had restored the 
milestones of their world. Imperial names on two milestones with this 
formula have been erased, one of them perhaps belonging to Elagabalus 
or Severus Alexander. The five datable milestones name Aemilius 
Aemilianus (AD 253), Aurelian (AD 270-275), Tacitus (AD 275-276), 
Diocletian (AD 285-305)? and Maximianus or Galerius whilst Caesar 
(AD 285-286 or Ap 293-305). The text of the first three of them is 
largely or completely preserved, and they are worth citing in full: 


Imp(erator) Cae(sar) | Aemilius | Aemilianlus Pius Fe(lix) | Aug(ustus) 
Pontilfex Max(imus) P(ater) P(atriae) | mil(iaria) orbis | [sui] resti(tui)t?” 
Imp(erator) Caesar | L(ucius) Domitius Aulrelianus Pius | Felix 
Aug(ustus) milliaria orbis | sui restitulit” 


[I]m[p(erator)] Caes(ar) | M(arcus) Claudius | Tacitus P(ius) | Felix 
Aug(ustus) | mil(iaria) orbis | sui restitui[t]*? 


At first sight it is tempting to think that these stones carry messages from 
the named emperors, and there are scholars who believe that they do. 
Referring specifically to the Aurelian milestone, Leszek Mrozewicz writes: 
“Without doubt, we are dealing here with a proud declaration of imperial 
power, of the very emperor who had succeeded in reuniting the Roman 
Empire.” In his view, Aemilius Aemilianus had been the initiator of this 
particular rhetoric formula, whilst Aurelian, Tacitus and the tetrarchs fol- 
lowed his example. Rather than being just rhetoric, however, the formula 
miliaria orbis sui restituit ("he restored the milestones of his world") refers 


34 CIL VIII 22482 and 22486 (with erased names and undated); the tentative attribu- 
tion of the former to Elagabalus AD 218-222 is possible, but uncertain; IMP C M A[---] 
could also refer to M. Aurelius Alexander, i.e. Severus Alexander (cf. C/L VIII 10432, 
10438), or another condemned emperor whose name started with M. A[---] and fitted into 
one and a half lines; cf. Hirschfeld (1907) 176-177. 

35 CIL VIII 22475. 

36 CIL VII 22477. 

37 CIL VIII 22473. There seems to be space in the last line to insert SVI before 
RESTIT (cf. Gsell (1893) 158 no. 142; Hirschfeld (1907) 177 no. 1). 

38 CIT, VII 10374. 

3° CIL VII 22474. 

40 Mrozewicz (2004) 356 (my translation). 
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to an actual renewal of roads. As these were symbols and safeguards of an 
effective functioning state and peace, the formula ultimately refers to state 
renewal.*! A similar hypothesis had already been advanced in the 1930s by 
Karl Schneider who, whilst conscious of the formula’s repeated use in the 
vicinity of one town only, still believed in imperial authorship: it was 
Aemilius Aemilianus himself, evidently not lacking in self-confidence, 
who boasted to have restored the milestones of the whole world.*? 

Yet while the wording implies that the named emperors had composed 
the text, there is nothing to suggest that Aemilius Aemilianus, even if of 
African descent,4 or Tacitus during their short reigns, of c. three and 
seven months respectively, ever visited Numidia or took any personal 
interest in its roads or milestones — nor is there any obvious reason why 
they would have wanted their claim of global restoration to be recorded at 
this one community in inland northern Africa alone. Indeed, the clustering 
of this formula at this particular location suggests strongly that it reflects 
nothing more than a text composed by an official at local (and not even 
provincial, let alone imperial) level and then repeatedly copied, with minor 
variations, over the next half-century or more — whether officially sanc- 
tioned or, more probably, not. While the milestones do not name a dedica- 
tor, five of the seven known stones with this formula were found just one 
mile from the town of Zarai, so that it would have required no detective 
skills to establish who had commissioned them. To assume that a mile- 
stone functioned as a building inscription, let alone as a medium carrying 
a personal message from the emperor, only because the nominative was 
chosen, would seem unwise. The subtle message most probably was that 
the people of Zarai were the ruler of the world’s loyal subjects. 

The dedicatory character of milestones is most obvious in the case of 
milestones for individual princes or for other Caesares and Augusti 
outside their geographic area of responsibility. Imperial princes in the 
lifetime of their fathers and other recognised co-emperors are not only 
often named and listed on milestones, but from the mid-third century 
onwards sometimes received separate individual milestones.“ This prac- 
tice is particularly popular under the Tetrarchy and Constantine I and by 
no means restricted to provinces with any particular connection to the 


^! Mrozewicz (2004) 356-357. 

# Schneider (1935) 421. 

55 Bpit. de Caes. 31; Zonar. 12.21. 

Empresses, by contrast, never received separate milestones, as far as I am aware, 
though some feature in the third century jointly with their husbands and/ or sons. 
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named emperor. Such monuments are a further indication that they had 
become devotional monuments, as it is hard to see why Licinius I or his 
infant son (and that of Constantine’s half-sister Constantia‘), Licinius II 
(Figs 6-7), for example, should have been credited with road improve- 
ments in the realm of Constantine. Dalmatius/Delmatius, the Caesar 
responsible for the lower Danube and Greece, not known to have trav- 
elled to the west and not likely to have taken a special interest in its 
transport infrastructure during his two years as Caesar (AD 335-337),*° 
was honoured with no fewer than four milestones in the north-western 
Hispanic province of Gallaecia* and three in southern Gaul.*® There are 
even a small number of milestones dedicated to deified emperors.” 
While the text of milestones often provides more or less subtle hints of 
their purpose, it is not always easy to interpret the text on its own and in 
subsequent sections we will focus primarily on context and chronology. 


III. MILESTONES WITHOUT MILEAGE OR RELATION TO ROADS 


The distance to the caput viae, the only relevant piece of information to the 
traveller, is only indicated on three milestones from Britain set up after AD 
235 and on none at all after Florianus (AD 276).°° This is in sharp contrast, 
not just to post-medieval British milestones whose text is largely confined 
to destinations and distances?! but also to British milestones of the second 
century and the Severan dynasty, the majority of which provide mileage 
figures. In deliberately omitting any information useful for literate road 
users, late Roman milestones in Britain also differ from their contemporary 
counterparts in other parts of the Empire, such as Gaul, Germany, Italy and 


4 Cf. CIL XVIL2, 183ab. 

4 Barnes (1982) 87, 198-199. 

47 Rodríguez Colmenero e.a. (2004) nos. 91, 102, 150 (perhaps for two emperors, to 
judge by the start, DD NN, but name of second not preserved, though see no. 165 for DD 
NN being used for a single emperor), 586; see also Solana Sáinz & Sagredo San Eus- 
taquio (1998) 124-125 no. 110; id. (2008) 427-428 nos. 27-28. 

^5 CIL XVII.2, 96, 163a, 303b. 

^ Rathmann (2003) 129 with no. 753; cf. CIL XVIL2, 183a for Divus Constantius 
I. See also Pekáry's (1968) 21 sceptical comments. Sayar (1998) 408-410 nos. 290-291 
(= AE 1998.1180-1181 = SEG 48.913-914) argues that two milestones, found c. 23 km 
NW of Perinthus in Thrace, styling Diocletian and Maximianus divi, were set up in their 
lifetime — and that they may attest road renewal. 

50 RIB 12235, 2241, 2274, cf. 2281; cf. Edwards (2008) especially 73 and 83. 

?! Benford (2002). 
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Northern Africa, where distances are still given on a considerable number 
of stones, even if far from always.?? Yet, Rome’s insular provinces in Brit- 
ain are not the only ones to stand apart. The British tendency to indicate 
distances on early milestones and to omit them from late ones is paralleled 
in the south of the Iberian Peninsula,’ whilst in the north-west even many 
late antique stones indicate mileages.’* The absence of empire-wide trends 
suggests that milestone inscriptions were composed at urban or provincial 
level, in most cases without any imperial directions or vetting. 

Yet, while milestones on roads, devoid of all information for the travel- 
ler and often no more than a mile before the next settlement was reached, 
may have been of little practical use, they are still easier to explain by 
conventional theory than those from remote stretches of coast. Scholars 
have long been puzzled why none of the five Roman milestones from 
Cornwall has been found near a known public road. They all date to the 
period when the practice of milestone erection had reached its climax in 
Britain. Represented are Gordian III (AD 238-244), Gallus and Volusianus 
(AD 251-253), Postumus (AD 260-269), Constantine I whilst still Caesar 
(AD 306-307) and Licinius I (AD 308-321/324).°° Ivan Margary,°° Shep- 
pard Frere,°’ Malcolm Todd** and Charles Thomas”? all deduced from the 
stones the existence of officially recognised roads in Cornwall, even if 
there is no evidence for paved roads in the area. Yet, if these milestones 
were set up by local communities, there is no need to postulate that dirt 
tracks were public roads, nor that central authorities had commissioned 
repeated maintenance works. As the stones were found near the coast 
(mostly reused in later structures, but unlikely to have been moved far), 
the simple statements of political allegiance to the reigning emperor or 
officially recognised co-emperors, like Licinius I, may have been addressed 
to those who arrived via sea routes as much as land routes. Increasing 
visitor numbers to an important tin-producing area, that was to evolve into 


5 CIL XVIL2, passim; Basso (1987a); ead. (2008) 72; Donati (1974); Salama (1987) 
61-62. 

> Sillières (1990) especially 55; Corco Sánchez & Toscano Sa Gil (1992) 201-223. 

5 Rodríguez Colmenero e.a. (2004). 

> RIB I 2230-2234; the Licinius milestone is likely to be early and very unlikely to date 
to the time after Constantinian mints had stopped issuing coins in his name in c. AD 321. 

36 Margary (1973) 121-122, 502-503, map 11; cf. Jones & Mattingly (1990) 176-177; 
Woolf (1970) 81-82; TIR M30 London (1983). 

57 Frere (1987) 279. 

58 Todd (1987) 218. 

59 Thomas (1993) 82-83. 
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a hub of maritime trade, may well have triggered the adoption of the 
politically opportune practice of setting up milestones in once isolated 
communities, even if not served by proper roads. 


IV. MILESTONE CLUSTERS 


Most milestones were, of course, still placed on the verges of public 
roads. Indeed, the increasingly frequent erection of milestones resulted 
in the growth of veritable forests of milestones along major traffic arter- 
les, spaced at intervals of one Roman mile (or one /euga). On the Via 
Nova from Bostra towards the Red Sea?! and on the road from Asturica 
Augusta to Bracara Augusta in Gallaecia some of these remain to the 
present day (Figs 1 and 8).? 

Inscriptions recovered from two cellars at Ladenburg and Heidelberg 
(Tables 1-2) were probably once part of milestone clusters too, one and 
four leugae (1.5 and 6 Roman miles, i.e. c. 2.2 and 8.9 km) from the caput 
viae at Lopodunum (Ladenburg) in Upper Germany, the civitas capital of 
the Neckar Swabians. Closer to the town, the distance is only indicated and 
preserved on the earliest stone, but omitted on the three latest. What was 
never omitted was the name of the sponsoring civitas. Interestingly, with 
the exception of Trebonianus Gallus (AD 251-253), one of the cellar depos- 
its comprises a complete set of all main emperors in power for more than a 
year between Elagabalus and Valerian, the other of all, from Gordian III to 
Valerian. The list of imperial princes named is more selective, but that both 
collections contain one milestone of Decius, probably set up soon after his 
proclamation in AD 249, and one, of his elder son, Herennius Etruscus, 
probably dedicated soon after he had become Caesar in AD 250, is worth 
noting. The territory of the Neckar Swabians was abandoned around AD 
260, which explains why there are no milestones of Postumus or any of his 
successors. The stones had perhaps been concealed before the Roman with- 
drawal from territories beyond the Rhine, with a view of re-erecting them 
or of re-using them as building material should direct control ever be 


$9 See Barrowman (2007) especially 309-310 on the significance of increased activity 
in the area from the third century onwards. 

6! Bauzou (1998) 109-127; Roll & Avner (2008). 

9? Baptista e.a. (1998); Rodríguez Colmenero e.a. (2004) 353-589. On milestone clus- 
ters see also Klee (2010) 68; Rathmann (2003) 125-126; Schneider (1935) 425; Walser 
(1981) 385-386; Wilkes (1969) pl. 34. 
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Fig. 1: A typical milestone cluster on the road from to Asturica Augusta to 
Bracara Augusta, 32 Roman miles from the latter town, in the north-west of 
the Iberian Peninsula. 


re-established. Why even the stones of condemned emperors were kept 
(those of Elagabalus and Severus Alexander with their names partially 
erased) is unknown. Neither do we know why Trebonianus Gallus was not 
represented. Little would be gained by speculating whether any stones were 
removed or completely destroyed during the short reign of his opponent 
and successor Aemilius Aemilianus (AD 253) or whether he had never 
received any. Otherwise the pattern seems clear: there are no significant 
omissions, and no two milestones from either collection are dedicated to 
the same individual emperor or father and son pair. Honouring virtually 
every new emperor who lasted for more than a few months with such road- 
side inscriptions (whether one every /euga or just at selected points) seems 
to have been an almost automatic procedure of Lopodunum’s town council. 
In the first half of the third century this did not yet always happen immedi- 
ately after news of the proclamation was received. Elagabalus appears to 
have had to wait for more than one year and a half? before the “most 


6 Note though that, whilst Walser (CIL XVII.2, 636, cf. p. 268) is probably right in dat- 
ing the milestone to AD 220 on the basis of the emperor’s third consulship, tri(bunicia) 
potest(ate) iter(um) provides a date of 10/12/218-9/12/219. The earlier date is more likely to 
be erroneous. See Speidel & Scardigli (1990) and Wiegels (2002) on the name of the Civitas. 
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faithful", devotissima, C(ivitas) U(lpia) S(ueborum) N(icrensium) dedi- 
cated a milestone to the emperor — probably because the local habit of 
honouring new emperors with milestones had not yet been established 
when Elagabalus had been proclaimed Augustus in Ap 218. Maximinus 
received a milestone not before his second year, after his son Maximus had 
been promoted to the rank of Caesar, and at least one of the Philippus 
stones dates to his second year in power too. Most of the other inscriptions 
are not precisely datable. What is clear is that the pattern cannot be 
explained with road maintenance. Had these stones been set up on the 
occasion of road repairs, it would be inconceivable that these were carried 
out regularly even during short reigns, but never more than once during a 
longer reign, unless after the promotion of a prince to the rank of Caesar. 


Table 1: Milestone deposit from Ladenburg cellar 


CIL Terminus | Terminus | Emperor(s) Distance Dedicator 
XVII. | post ante 
2no. | quem quem 
631 238 244 Gordian III l(eugam) I C(ivitas) 
S(ueborum) 
N(icrensium) 
632 244 247 Philippus I 2 C(ivitas) U(Ipia) 
(as Augustus) [S(ueborum) 
& Philippus II N(icrensium)] 
(as Caesar) 
633 249 251 Decius No distance C(ivitas) 


S(ueborum) 
N(icrensium) 


634 250 251 Herennius No distance Civitas) Ül(pia) 
Etruscus S(ueborum) 
(as Caesar) N(icrensium) 
635 253 260 Valerian I & No distance C(ivitas) U(Ipia) 
Gallienus S(ueborum) 


N(icrensium) 


64 Dated by Walser (CIL XVII.2, 632) to AD 245, his restoration of the stone probably 
based on CIL XVIL2, 640. Yet, the two stones differ in line breaks, and we cannot be sure 
that they both date to the emperor's second tribunician power, clearly indicated on the 
latter milestone, but restored on the former. 
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Table 2: Milestone deposit from Heidelberg cellar 


CIL Terminus | Terminus | Emperor(s) Distance Dedicator 
XVII. | post ante 
2no. |quem quem 
636 220 221 Elagabalus A Lop(oduno) | C(ivitas) U(Ipia) 
I(eugas) III S(ueborum) 
M(icrensium) 
devotissima 
pos(u)it 
637 222 235 Severus A Lop(oduno) | C(ivitas) 
Alexander l(eugas) INI S(ueborum) 
M(icrensium) 
638 236 238 Maximinus & | /(eugas) III C(ivitas) 
Maximus S(ueborum) 
N(icrensium) 
639 238 244 Gordian III I(eugas) II Civitas) 
S(ueborum) 
M(icrensium) 
640 24565 245 Philippus I l(eugas) INI C(ivitas) 
(as Augustus) S(ueborum) 
& Philippus II N(icrensium) 
(as Caesar) 
641 249 251 Decius l(eugas) III C(ivitas) 
S(ueborum) 
N(icrensium) 
642 250 251 Herennius l(eugas) III Civitas) 
Etruscus S(ueborum) 
(as Caesar) N(icrensium) 
643 253 260 Valerian I & A Lop(oduno) | Civit(as) Ulp(ia) 
Gallienus leug(as) III S(ueborum) 


M(icrensium) 


In the AD 270s, after the abandonment of the territory of the Neckar 
Swabians and Rome e other possessions beyond the Rhine, some mile- 
stone clusters further west appear to have served as quarries for hastily 
erected town walls. Seven or eleven milestones were reused in the late 
third or fourth-century town walls of Nantes. The dates of four are 


65 Firmly dated to AD 245 by {(ribunicia) p(ostate) II. 
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known: Tacitus (AD 275-276) was styled “the most merciful” (clemen- 
tissimus) on two, a quality without obvious relation to road-building. 
The short-lived emperor’s milestones were found together with two, 
dedicated to his predecessors, Victorinus (AD 269-271) and the imperial 
prince Tetricus II (AD 272/273-274).® In the earliest of the four the local 
C(ivitas) N(amnetum) is identified as dedicator.98 None of them provides 
information on mileage or destination (though two are not well enough 
preserved to exclude the possibility that such details might have been 
referred to). 

100 km north of Nantes, at Rennes, 18 milestones or fragments thereof 
were equally found reused in the probably late third-century town walls. 
Of the 13 datable ones, one belongs to Septimius Severus and his family 
(AD 198-201), two to Maximinus and Maximus (AD 237), while the three 
main Gallic emperors are represented with no fewer than ten: three of 
Postumus (AD 260-269), four of Victorinus (AD 269-271) and three of 
Tetricus I (AD 271-274). Two of the Victorinus stones had once stood at 
a distance of four /eugae (c. 8.9 km) from the town, as had an undated 
milestone, whether at the same road or at different roads; the other 
stones are without preserved indication of distance. The invariably 
strong representation of the Gallic emperors suggests that it was in the 
260s and 270s that the c(ivitas) R(edonum) adopted the practice of set- 
ting up milestone as devotional monuments.” 

The phenomenon that obsolete milestones were reused as building 
material in defensive compounds has a parallel also north of the Chan- 
nel. The late third-century coastal fortifications of Bitterne contained the 
only milestone from Britain to record road repair works, under an 
emperor in his 18th tribunician power, probably Septimius Severus 
(AD 209/210) or Caracalla (AD 214/215), as well as milestones of Gor- 
dian III (AD 238-244), Trebonianus Gallus with his son Volusianus 
(AD 251-253) and Tetricus I (AD 271-274). It is not known whether or 
not three more milestones from Bitterne may have come from the walls 
too, two of Tetricus I, one of them a palimpsest on a stone of Gordian 


66 CIL XVII.2, 389-390: one in the dative and the other using both dative and nomina- 
tive forms for imperial epithets. 

97 The date of his elevation to Caesar is disputed. Kienast (1996) 248 and Drinkwater 
(1987) 187 opt for AD 273, Luther (2008) 337 argues for AD 272. 

68 CIT, XVIL2, 387-388; cf. Provost (1988) 94, 96-97; Bedon (2001) 228. 

© CIL XVIL2, 462-479; cf. Pouille (2008) 76, 341-349; Provost & Gilles Leroux 
(1990) 180-182, 191-192; Bedon (2001) 263. 
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III, as well as a probable milestone definitely naming Aurelian." The 
latter must date to the short period between Aurelian's takeover of the 
Gallic Empire in AD 274 and his death in AD 275, suggesting that the 
local authorities, having honoured the last Gallic emperor with no fewer 
than three out of eight surviving inscriptions, were keen to publicly 
attest their support for his conqueror too. The strong representation of 
Gallic emperors amongst the milestones at Rennes, Nantes and Bitterne 
may mark the local heydays in using milestones as monuments to express 
loyalty. The Aurelian and Tacitus stones suggest, however, that this 
practice survived the demise of the Gallic Empire and that the reuse of 
the stones was sparked by security concerns rather than being a targeted 
act against the representatives of the breakaway empire. 


V. STRONG OVER-REPRESENTATION OF SHORT-LIVED EMPERORS 


The Gallic Empire issued coins for three emperors in power for a few 
months at most, Laelian (AD 269), Marius (AD 269) and Domitian II (AD 
271)."! Yet none of them was honoured with a milestone, at least none 
that has survived and has been found and published yet (whilst there are 
23 for Postumus, 17 or 18 for Victorinus and 17 for the Tetrici)."? Nei- 
ther had any previous emperor whose rule lasted for less than a year (or 
prince whose father's rule lasted for less) received a milestone in Rome's 
north-western provinces — perhaps suggesting that town councils feared 
potential negative repercussions of overzealous support for an ill-fated 
pretender to the throne. Elsewhere, notably in a small number of Medi- 
terranean provinces, milestones for ephemeral emperors had already 
been produced decades before. They include Pupienus and Balbinus (AD 
238) and Aemilius Aemilianus (AD 253), all in power for just a quarter 
of a year.” Perhaps the least enduring emperor to be represented was 
Quintillus who probably ruled for just 17 days, or possibly up to 77, in 
AD 270." For other short-lived usurpers of the third century, reigning for 


70 RIB I 2222-2228; Haverfield (1911) 139-144; King (1991); cf. Pearson (2002) 
60-65. 

7! Schulzki (1996) 70-75; Abdy (2009). 

7? See section VII below. 

75 Cf. Rathmann (2003) 254, 256, 268. 

™ There is just one milestone naming emperor Quintillus, from Mauretania Caesariensis 
(CIL VIII 22598). Whilst procurator of Sardinia, Quintillus had himself dedicated another 
milestone to his brother Claudius Gothicus (Ap 268-270). Added to at least two earlier 
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weeks rather than months and known through literature or coinage, there 
are no known milestones at all. 

By the mid-270s authorities in some of Rome’s western and northern 
provinces acted even more hastily in setting up milestones than they had 
done before, perhaps reflecting the increasingly rapid speed of govern- 
mental change between AD 274 and 276. Indeed, one of the most striking 
aspects of third-century milestones is how astonishingly well short-lived 
emperors are represented. In the north and west of the Iberian Peninsula 
the pattern is particularly pronounced. Aurelian (AD 270-275) received 
five milestones during his reign of five years on the entire peninsula. 
Remarkably, four of these are from Hispania Baetica, which, in sharp 
contrast to Lusitania and Hispania Citerior, produced not even a single 
milestone for any emperor in the decade following Aurelian’s demise. In 
contrast, his successor Tacitus (AD 275-276) is named on no fewer than 
c. 18 Hispanic milestones, 16 of them from a variety of roads in the 
west. Why the Tacitean milestone boom affected mainly the Peninsula’s 
Atlantic side is not easy to explain. Perhaps the provincial governor of 
Lusitania, though unnamed and unknown, in whose dominion two thirds 
of the stones were found, was the driving force, perhaps the stones are 
testimony of a rivalry in subservience between various local communi- 
ties in Lusitania and the north-west of Hispania Citerior. Alternatively, 
could in this instance the stones, mostly lined up along roads, have been 
set up on the occasion of a real road improvement scheme? The pattern 
of milestone erection over the next decade suggests otherwise. After a 
lull, with no milestones for Florianus (AD 276), and Probus’ six years of 
tule (AD 276-282) being represented by a mere five, the short-lived 
dynasty of Carus and his sons (AD 282-285) produced no fewer than 
47 stones on the Peninsula. They are geographically spread somewhat 
more widely than those of Tacitus, notably in the north-east of Hispania 
Citerior. The dynastic aspirations of the family, the promotion of the two 
sons to Augusti in their father’s lifetime and their successive deaths in 


stones at 119 miles distance from Caralis on the central Sardinian road to Olbia, it was prob- 
ably not the only milestone the future emperor had set up on this long road. Probably during 
Quintillus’ reign <... D N IMP CAIES M AVRELIO | CLAVDIO P FELICI | INVICTO 
AVG .. was changed to ‘... INVICTIS AVGG ...’, the plural presumably referring to the 
two brothers: Boninu & Stylow (1982) especially 37-44 — AE 1984.446, cf. 444-445; Rath- 
mann (2003) 198-199; 273, 275; Mastino (2005) 147, 336-337, 340, 371; Salama (1985) 
227; Gerhardt & Hartmann (2008) 1176. Including this three-letter amendment, there are 
two milestones for Quintillus, an emperor recognised in all provinces, except those under 
control of the Gallic and Palmyrene Empires: Ibba (1997); cf. Hollard (2008). 
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283, 284 and 285 may account for the pronounced peak, as it stimulated 
the erection of separate milestones.” 

Peaks in milestone production differ from territory to territory, prob- 
ably a result of local dynamisms and communities competing against 
their neighbours rather than those further afield. Aurelian, poorly repre- 
sented in the Hispanic provinces and named on just two milestones in 
Britain, received no fewer than 16 within little more than a year in Gaul 
and Germany. The numerical peak (Fig. 5) as well as frequency of laud- 
atory epithets, such as magnus perpetuus imperator (“great and everlast- 
ing emperor"), pacator et restitutor orbis (“pacifier and restorer of the 
world") or restitutor Galliarum (“restorer of the Gallic provinces") sug- 
gest that the burst in milestone dedication in AD 274-275 was sparked by 
Aurelian's reunification of the Empire, rather than high levels of invest- 
ment in the traffic infrastructure. There is no shortage of scholars, 
however, who believe Aurelian's milestones to attest “a fairly system- 
atic programme of repair to the road network"? The variety of epithets 
and the omission of some of them on several stones?? probably imply 
that the decision on wording was left to local authorities. The adoption 
of titles, also featuring on imperial coinage and on inscriptions else- 
where in the Empire,” suggests that there was strong rivalry between 
communities, in the wake of the fall of the Gallic Empire, to express 
their allegiance to Aurelian in words likely to find official approval. 

Emperor Florianus, who ruled the European provinces of the Roman 
Empire, northern Africa and Asia Minor for two or three months in the 
summer of the year AD 276 before being killed in a civil war against Pro- 
bus, received no milestone in the Hispanic provinces. Yet with 12 (plus a 
possible thirteenth) milestones, he is overall well represented in his 


75 Solana Sáinz & Sagredo San Eustaquio (2006) 45, 243-248 & (2008) 415-417 nos. 
25-28; Solana Sáinz & Hernándes Guerra (2002) 68-92, 99-101, 181-205 nos. 177-247. 
Note that the counts include a few milestones whose attribution to the listed emperors is 
conjectural. There is no space here for individual scrutiny, all the more so as the rejection 
of the few uncertain cases would not alter the general trends. See also CIL II 2201 (an 
Aurelian milestone omitted from the above works). Pond (1970) 242 sees the milestones 
of Carus and his sons as evidence for road repairs. 

76 As already rightly observed by Sotgiu (1975) 1045-1047. 

77 Watson (1999) 154, cf. 213; Cizek (1994) 161; Pond (1970) 37, 176-199, 233. 

78 CIL XVIL2, 31, 79, 158, 160, 164, 172, 184a, 319, 351, 404 (= AE 2001.1391) 498, 
562; AE 1979.409; 1980.640; 1986.490; 2001.1393; Christol & Jannière (2001). 
CIL XVII.2, 183b has not been included in the count. 

7? Peachin (1990) 383-405 with references; Estiot (2004). 
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dominion.8° Not one of them is from a site Florianus is likely to have vis- 
ited during his brief reign, while no fewer than four are from Britain — 
furthest from the territories, between the Bosporus region and Tarsus, 
through which the emperor had travelled during his short reign. E.A. Pond, 
even though he had only been aware of half of the milestones we know 
now, saw this as evidence for an “ambitious program of road repair” 
under Tacitus and Florianus.*' According to Leszek Mrozewicz, a Flori- 
anus milestone from Gallia Aquitania not only attests road maintenance, 
but also the emperor’s desire to express his claim of having restored order 
via such works. Hence he chose to be called dominus orbis et pacis (“lord 
of the world and of peace”). Mrozewicz takes this milestone and others as 
evidence that the Romans even in times of the greatest danger found the 
time to repair roads.®? Yet, not only is it unlikely that the emperor would 
have focused his attention on such far-sighted projects for the long-term 
benefit of the state, even personally deciding the text of individual road- 
side inscriptions in far-flung provinces while faced with threat of immi- 
nent elimination in a brutal power struggle with Probus, it is even improb- 
able that the authorities in the provinces could have spared the resources. 
Circumstantial evidence suggests that Florianus withdrew troops from the 
European provinces, thus triggering or exacerbating some of the most dev- 
astating Germanic invasions Gaul ever experienced. While Britain's 
insular location, even if affected by sea-raids, appears to have resulted in 
it surviving the third century with less enemy-inflicted damage than most 
of the Continental provinces or Asia Minor, one still wonders whether this 
was a likely time for grand projects and whether there is not a more per- 
suasive explanation for milestone erection booming under short-lived 
emperors and dynasties. 


VI. MILESTONES AS INDICATORS OF PROLONGED POLITICAL INSTABILITY 


Yet, while Pond’s “ambitious program” on an extensive geographic 
scale seems questionable, it is more difficult to decide whether or not 


80 See Sauer (1998) especially 200-203, for those known by the 1990s and R/B III 
3524 found since. 

81 Pond (1970) 224, cf. 217 on Tacitus. For an alternative view, see Sauer (1998) and 
Kreucher (2003) 131, 218-219. 

82 Mrozewicz (2004) 357-359; CIL XVII.2, 369. 

83 Sauer (1998) 184-187. 
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milestones could attest small-scale road maintenance at a local level — 
perhaps necessary even in the worst of times, not least as the speed of 
troop movements could decide the outcomes of the unceasing string of 
civil wars during the most turbulent phases of the third century. Mile- 
stones, especially those omitting any indication of distance, were of 
course not a necessary element of any efforts to keep roads in a usable 
state. Yet, could those who see even late milestones generally as evi- 
dence for road maintenance works be right in so far that any such works 
formed a convenient excuse for setting up politically expedient devo- 
tional monuments? In the case of Florianus a few of his milestones 
(though far from all) line roads that troops, sent to reinforce his army on 
the eve of the impending confrontation with Probus, might have used. 
Did the occasion for setting up these monuments continue to follow the 
old tradition, while only the style of the text changed? If so, the spatial 
and chronological distribution of milestones could still reflect, to a 
greater or lesser extent, the intensity of structural repairs to roads, what- 
ever the ulterior motives were for the use of the dative or particular 
emphasis on the emperor’s honorific titles. Alternatively, did both occa- 
sion and style change? Were milestones in the third and fourth centuries 
increasingly pure expressions of loyalty, roads forming convenient 
places to reach a broad audience, whilst their erection was now unrelated 
to any real efforts on road maintenance? 

Some of the case studies above have already demonstrated that, short 
of an extraordinary coincidence between road repairs and times when 
setting up stones was politically expedient, some milestones must have 
been devotional monuments. Now the question arises whether these rep- 
resent the majority of late milestones or were just exceptions to the rule. 
One suitable case study is provided by Britain, as its milestones differ in 
a number of respects rather sharply from those of nearby Continental 
provinces, as well as Italy, North Africa and Asia Minor. Milestone 
inscriptions from Roman Britain are often extremely concise. The rela- 
tive scarcity of effusively laudatory epithets for emperors in comparison 
with territories further south*^ might easily tempt us to think that, in 
contrast to such territories, milestones in Britain were not mainly monu- 
ments expressing devotion to the emperor. The more concise a text is, 
the more difficult it is to base an interpretation solely on the wording, 
and it can be all the more rewarding to examine inscriptions statistically. 


84 Cf. Sauer (1998) 195-196. 
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The evidence from Britain certainly is not what one would expect, if 
the frequency of milestones accurately reflected the intensity of road 
building and repair: 

— 85 out of the 96 datable Roman milestones from Britain date to AD 
238/244-317/340.85 
— Milestones predating AD 238 are scarce (just 11) and there is none at 

all prior to AD 119/120. 

— Milestone production ceased in Britain altogether within the first four 
decades of the fourth century, perhaps even as early as the late 310s. 


For the first 75 years of Roman rule over Britain construction and main- 
tenance of public roads had not been commemorated on milestones 
(unless very rarely or in timber) and for the next 120 years only occa- 
sionally. It is hard to think of a reason for an unprecedented boom in 
investment in traffic infrastructure subsequently, in the last two thirds of 
the third century and at the beginning of the fourth. What sets this 
period apart is political instability. The average lifetime of emperors in 
office during this period of transition was shorter than in any longer era 
before or after, and especially so in Britain: 


Table 3: Duration of reigns of emperors recognised in Roman Britain. 


Period Total number of years when emperors were in Percentage 
power ruling for more than nine years 

AD 43-235 172 out of 192 c. 90% 

AD 235-306 10 out of 71 c. 14% 

AD 306-410 64 out of 104 c. 62% 


In such a rapidly changing political environment, it was important for 
local dignitaries to demonstrate that they were always on the right polit- 
ical side. The habit of setting up milestones commenced on a significant 
scale only in politically unstable times, i.e. once from the late 230s 


85 See Fig. 5. 

86 The spatial distribution is worth noting too. They often cluster in the vicinity of 
towns and forts, whilst for effective communication the maintenance of sections of road 
at the midpoint between two settlements should have been as important as sections in 
their approaches: Sedgley (1975) 3 fig. 1; RIB I 98, 598, 2219-2314; I°, p. 758 no. 98, 
p. 767 no. 598, p. 799-800; III, 3516-3527; TIR M30 London (1983); TIR N30 Britannia 
Septentrionalis (1987); cf. Rathmann (2004b) 168. 
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onwards the average lifetime of emperors in office had dropped dra- 
matically, and it ceased once political stability returned in the early 
fourth century (Fig. 5). 

The circumstances of the abandonment of the practice are worth 
closer scrutiny. In AD 306 Constantine I was proclaimed emperor, the 
first one since Alexander Severus (AD 222-235) whose rule over Britain 
was to last for more than a decade, indeed it was to last for over three 
decades, until AD 337. It cannot be coincidence that one of the peaks in 
setting up milestones in Britain occurred at the beginning of Constan- 
tine’s reign only for them to cease altogether within a few years or dec- 
ades thereafter (Figs 5-6). There is only a single known milestone 
inscription from Britain which might postdate the emperor’s death, but 
is more likely to predate it, perhaps by as much as twenty years. The 
name of Constantine II in the nominative was incised into the back of a 
milestone of his grandfather, Constantius I. As the end is lost, we cannot 
exclude the possibility that it might belong to his reign as Augustus 
(AD 337-340), but could well date to the time shortly after he had been 
proclaimed Caesar in AD 317.8’ Once political stability returned under 
Constantine I, there was no longer a need for local authorities to demon- 
strate their loyalty to the new ruler by ensuring that milestones bearing 
his name were set up near their town or fort. 

Despite being abandoned earlier than further south, milestones in 
Britain were the most enduring type of Roman stone inscriptions. Tomb- 
stones, records of building works and votive dedications had already 
ceased to be produced (or at least to be dated) well before milestones 
— and milestones had become by far the most frequent type of monu- 
mental inscription already before the production of other categories of 
stone inscriptions had come to an end.8 It was only the need to display 
a loyal attitude towards the emperor which kept the habit of setting up 
public stone inscriptions in Britain alive at a time when this practice had 
otherwise been abandoned. Fourth-century Britain, the period when per- 
sonal wealth of the rich seems to have reached its peak, did not become 
an illiterate culture. The private and to some degree the religious as 
opposed to the public sphere now became the centre of lavish display. 
Mosaic floors and portable objects still carried inscriptions, but the habit 


87 RIB I 2259, cf. 2258. 
88 Sauer (1996) 14-15, 20. 
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of setting up public stone inscription was over.? Yet, the post-Roman 
revival of this habit in the west may owe much to milestones, the most 
abundant late Roman inscriptions on public view in Britain.” 


VII. SIGNPOSTS OF IMPERIAL ACCESSION AND EPISODIC INSTABILITY 


Milestones in our period had evolved into public declarations of alle- 
giance to the emperor. Peak periods of milestone erection often corre- 
spond to more or less prolonged periods of political uncertainty. Within 
such periods, there could be several short and pronounced bursts of 
milestone production, often following an emperor’s accession to the 
throne (Fig. 5). It is this phenomenon which will be examined system- 
atically in this section. 

Milestones of emperors in power for less than a year must obviously 
date to a time not long after their proclamation. Those of later third-cen- 
tury and fourth-century Augusti lasting for several years often cannot be 
dated to similarly short periods. This is the result of a high proportion of 
milestones from many provinces not providing any information permitting 
closer dating. Victory titles are frequently omitted, whilst consulships, 
imperatorial acclamations or the annually renewed tribunician power are 
not always listed or counted. If counted, errors or inconsistencies occurred 
frequently. A milestone of Postumus, to cite just one example, provides an 
unnumbered tribunician power in combination with his fourth consulship 
of AD 268.?! This clearly demonstrates that failure to count the number of 
years an emperor had held the tribunician power does not prove a date 
prior to the first annual renewal (in case of Postumus in AD 260). The par- 
tial or complete omission of such information is not proof that an inscrip- 
tion predates the bestowal of such honours and powers, as it was far from 
obligatory to provide a full list — even though the majority of inscriptions 
with unnumbered tribunician power probably indeed date to the time 
before the first annual renewal. The gesture of setting up a milestone to an 


# See RIB I 721 for an exception to the rule. 

9 Todd (1999). 

?! CIL XVIL2, 334. Whilst in this particular case, COS IIII being at the end of the 
line, a later updating of the inscription cannot be ruled out, a milestone (C/L XVII.2, 353) 
set up during or after his third consulship of Ap 262, equally after an uncounted TRP, 
cannot be explained with a later amendment, as COS III is followed by a word divider 
and P e P in the same line. 
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emperor mattered, it seems, while meticulous listing of all titles and pow- 
ers was a dispensable luxury. 

The astonishingly large number of milestones in the name of short-lived 
emperors or set up during Aurelian’s one-year rule over Gaul suggests that 
similar quantities of milestones of more enduring rulers are likely to date 
to their first year in power. Whether milestones in our period were pre- 
dominantly erected within the first months of an emperor’s reign or at a 
fairly regular rate throughout is crucial for establishing their function. For 
politically motivated monuments it was opportune for governors or com- 
munities to demonstrate their loyalty early, when questions on allegiance 
were most likely to arise, and before a new emperor’s rule was firmly 
established. Once an emperor’s name was on public display, the dedica- 
tors’ loyalty was literally carved in stone and remained so for however 
long the reign lasted. If a series of milestones had been erected within the 
dedicators’ area of administrative responsibility in the first year, there was 
no obvious need to create a similar number in subsequent years. If, on the 
other hand, milestones recorded maintenance work and any demonstra- 
tions of loyalty were merely a by-product, one ought to expect a steady 
rate of production without any peaks in an emperor’s year of accession. If 
the truth lies somewhere in between, i.e. if some milestones were simple 
dedications and others were set up on the occasion of real roadworks, one 
would expect smaller spikes following the proclamation of a new emperor 
or of an imperial prince, but a significant degree of continuity between 
such events. In periods when it is not possible to date milestones precisely, 
the overall number of milestones per emperor is significant. If a notewor- 
thy proportion of milestones were set up on the occasion of road mainte- 
nance works, then there should on average be more milestones for long- 
lived than for short-lived emperors. 

In order to establish whether there is such a correlation, I have plotted 
the post-Severan and pre-Diocletianic milestones from Britain, Gaul and 
Germany and Asia Minor as case studies (Figs 2-4). Each of these case 
studies has been subdivided into an earlier phase (AD 235-253) and a 
later phase (AD 253-284/285). As far as Britain (Fig. 2), Gaul and Ger- 
many (Fig. 3) are concerned, the trend lines show that this subdivision is 
not meaningful. Both in the early and late phase there is no obvious cor- 
relation between the length of an emperor’s reign and the number of 
milestone inscriptions which can be attributed to it, suggesting that no or 
only a small proportion of milestones in Rome’s north-western prov- 
inces were set up on the occasion of any regular roadworks. Most of 
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them, it seems, were produced for political reasons only, with bursts of 
milestone erection following a change in government and only a trickle 
in the times in between. 
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Fig. 3: Absolute number of post-Severan and pre-Diocletianic 
milestones in Gaul and Germany of emperors in relation to the length of 
their reigns in months.?? 


?? Relevant entries in R/B I 98, 598, 2219-2314 (excluding 2246 and the first and 
second texts on 2301, whose proposed dating is too speculative); P, p. 758 no. 98, p. 767 
no. 598, p. 799-800; III, 3516-3527. 

?5 CIL XVIL2, passim; AE 1978.499; 1979.409; 1980.631, 640; 1981.641; 1986.490; 
1991.1239; 1993.1218; 1995.1018a; 1996.1048, 1140; 1997.1148a; 1999.1074; 2001.1393; 
2002.1061; 2003.1231-1232; 2004.953. 
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Fig. 4: Absolute number of post-Severan and pre-Diocletianic 
milestones in Asia Minor of emperors in relation to the length of 
their reigns in months.” 
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Fig. 5: Milestones from Britain, Gaul, Germany and Asia Minor from AD 235 
to 450 per year: percentage of all milestones from each sample area, datable to 
this period, per year (sample size: Britain: 85, Gaul and Germany: 300, Asia 
Minor: 586). Milestones not attributable to a specific year have been assigned 
to the entire period possible, even though the majority is likely to date to 
the year following an emperor’s accession; the graph is thus likely to 
under-represent the spikes in accession years.” 


% Based on French (1988) listing the bulk of milestones known from Asia Minor. No 
attempt has been made to add milestones published since, e.g. in AE, SEG and French (2012), 
as the sample provided by French (1988) is large enough to be statistically viable. Further- 
more, as the text of many of the milestones listed by French (1988) has not been published, 
it more difficult to be verify that all recently published milestones are indeed new. 

95 Sources: as previous three figs, plus AE 1977.529; 1986.478, 521; 1995.1018b- 
1019, 1031; 1996.966; 1997.1083; 2003.1267; 2004.902 (late antique milestones not 
included in C/L XVIL2). 
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One wonders whether in Asia Minor milestones served as much as 
monuments to proclaim loyalty to the emperor, as was the case in Brit- 
ain. Our graph (Fig. 4) suggests that at least until AD 253, i.e. until the 
time before Asia Minor suffered extensive Persian and Gothic incur- 
sions, this was not so. There was, unlike in Rome’s north-western prov- 
inces (Figs 2-3), a clear correlation between the length of an emperor’s 
reign and the number of milestones.”° The effects of the wars on Asia 
Minor were profound and could be felt in many spheres of life: the 
weight of provincial coinage, for example, dropped and most cities 
ceased to issue coins altogether in the AD 250s or early 260s, with only 
a few in the more sheltered south-west continuing beyond.” After AD 
260 milestone erection in Asia seems to have come to a halt for several 
years? only to recommence slowly towards the end of the decade and to 
assume now an almost exclusively dedicatory role.” The complete hia- 
tus in milestone production in Asia Minor for much of the AD 260s forms 
an interesting contrast to Britain. Honorific milestones often signal polit- 
ical volatility, but their erection depended on officials operating in an 
otherwise at least moderately secure environment, and Britain was argu- 
ably more economically stable and secure at the time. 

Some might wonder whether the number of milestones is not simply too 
small to allow statistically meaningful analysis. Could the strong represen- 
tation of some short-lived emperors be a result of chance? Is it possible, for 
example, that the survival of a similar number of Florianus and Probus 


% The above-cited Pupienus and Balbinus milestones from Cappadocia are likely to 
be exceptions to the rule. 

97 Beyer (2002); Goltz (2008); Johnston (2007); Kettenhofen (1982); Nollé (1987) 
254-264; Ziegler (1985) especially 114-119, 126. 

% French (1988) 456-457; cf. id. (2012), p. 240, no. 94(B).1; AE 1983.902. 

?9 Whilst a high proportion of milestones of the mid and late third century and Late 
Antiquity functioned as imperial accession markers, there are, of course, a significant 
number of exceptions to the rule. Five of the eight known Probus milestones from Asia 
Minor, for example, date to his fourth tribunician power (AD 279/280), all set up by the 
governor of Pontus, Aelius Quintianus: French (1988) nos. 908, 913-914, 959, 991, with 
further references, p. 459, 504, maps 12, 18; cf. AE 1977.787-788; 2006.1372; Gerhardt 
& Hartmann (2008) 1171; Kreucher (2003) 206; Loriot (2006) 406-407, 424-425. Little 
would be gained by speculating whether the activities of the governor were in any way 
related to Probus' various eastern campaigns, as there is much uncertainty about their 
precise chronology and nothing to suggest that Probus personally ventured to Pontus: 
Kreucher (2003) 150-177. It is possible that a small number of other Roman milestones 
were set up along imperial travel routes in anticipation of imperial visits, but this can only 
account for a small proportion, as the majority come from places the named emperors 
never came close to: Herzig (1974) 639. 
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milestone inscriptions from the north-western provinces is just a coinci- 
dence? Whilst Probus ruled at least 24 times as long as Florianus and his 
milestones ought to outnumber those of his predecessor by a similar factor, 
if set up at a steady rate, the sample is small. From the north-western prov- 
inces there are only six for Florianus! and five for Probus,!! including 
one stone with inscriptions for both.'? A probability calculation (Table 4) 
allows us to assess the odds of such an outcome occurring by chance. 


Table 4: Probability of all possible ratios in a random sample of 
11 milestones of Florianus and Probus, on the hypothetical assumption 
that these had been set up at a regular speed throughout and that thus 
under Probus’ reign of six years there should have been 24 times as 
many as under Florianus’ rule of no more than three months. 


Number of Formula Probability Probability Cumulative probability of 

milestones in percent expressed as this or a higher number of 
linX Florianus milestones 

expressed as | in X 

11 Probus and Gy 

0 Florianus 25 63.82393306 1.57 1.00 

10 Probus and =) " ER x Gi 

1 Florianus 10! 25 25 29.25263598 3.42 2.76 

9 Probus an ALL) (2% i " Gi 

2 Florianus 9!x2U/ \25 25 6.09429916 16.41 14.44 

8 Probus an 11! )x 24 CE) 

3 Florianus 81x31) \25 25 0.76178740 131.27 120.61 

7 Probus ani AU), E 7 > D 

4 Florianus 7x4! 25 25 0.06348228 1575.24 1484.90 

6 Probus an 11! 24\° 71° 

5 Florianus as)" (5) * (G5) 0.00370313 27004.16 25892.52 

5 Probus an 11!) (24 > 2 Gy 

6 Florianus 51x6!/ ^ X25 25 0.00015430 648099.84 628984.60 

4 Probus ani (MM VL (24 : " GC 

7 Florianus 41X71 25 25 0.00000459 2177615448 21325647.91 

3 Probus and ALL) (2% à " (4) 

8 Florianus 3!x8! 25 25 0.00000010 1045255414.83 1030818728.40 

2 Probus and M y (24 : * & 2 

9 Florianus 2!x9! 25 25 0.00000000 75258389867.92 74634083299.91 

1 Probus an ES » GC " SH 

10 Florianus 10! 25 25 0.00000000 9031006784150.09 8996927513266.51 

0 Probus an Sì 

11 Florianus 25 0.00000000 | 2384185791015620.00 2384185791015620.00 


As the ten milestones, with a total of eleven inscriptions for the two 
emperors, have been found at separate sites, they represent a random sam- 
ple, not likely to have been distorted by intensive archaeological fieldwork 


1 CIL XVIL2, 369, 580; RIB I 2235, 2275; III, 3524. 
101 CIL XVIL2, 14, 43, 47; RIB I 2300. 
102 RIB 12280. 
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within the territory of a single community acting in an atypical manner. 
The above results are thus valid. The strong representation of Florianus 
milestones, in relation to those of Probus, suggests that more milestones 
were set up on average per month under Florianus than under Probus, with 
a probability of more than 600,000 to 1.!9 In Gaul, where the three Probus 
inscriptions all come from the south (and none of them dates to the begin- 
ning of his reign), the imbalance may in part also be related to the reper- 
cussions of the Germanic invasions early in his reign. Yet even the six 
British inscriptions of the two emperors on their own provide a probability 
as low as 1 in 27,791 of there being four or more Florianus inscriptions 
(using the same parameters as in the previous calculations). 

Whilst even this small sample demonstrates the extreme improbability 
of coincidence, it may nonetheless be worth testing the method with a 
second case study based on a somewhat larger sample. Interestingly, the 
number of milestones for the three main Gallic emperors is almost equal. 
Leaving aside those from Hispania Citerior, which was not under perma- 
nent control of the Gallic Empire, there are 20 for Postumus, and 17 each 
for Victorinus and the Tetrici, even though Postumus’ reign lasted about 
three times longer than that of the Tetrici and about six times longer than 
that of Victorinus. Of the 20 milestones of Postumus, 13 cannot be 
attributed to any particular period within his reign (AD 260-269), one 
each dates to AD 261, 262/263, 262/267, 267/268 and 268/269 and two 
to AD 268. None of the 17 milestones of Victorinus provides information 
which allows dating it to a shorter period within his reign (AD 269- 
271).!° If one assumed hypothetically that milestones were erected at a 
regular pace throughout the reign of Postumus and continued to be set 
up at the same pace under Victorinus, there ought to be little more than 
one sixth of them, bearing in mind that Postumus’ rule lasted for approx- 
imately 106 months, that of Victorinus only for 18. The probability that 
in a random sample of 37 surviving milestones of these two emperors, 


103 There is no need to exclude the one milestone, carrying an inscription of Florianus 


and a second of Probus, as there is no local bias one way or the other. If all inscriptions 
attested roadworks, two on the same stone would still relate to separate projects. Even if one 
excluded it, thus reducing the sample to five and four respectively, the probability of five or 
more surviving Florianus milestones occurring in a sample of nine in total (assuming again 
a ratio of 1: 24 in antiquity) is still as low as 1 in 88,743. If Florianus’ reign should have 
lasted for just two months, the ratio would be 1: 36, and the odds of a random sample yield- 
ing a similar proportion of Florianus milestones, in relation to those of Probus, even lower. 

104 Rathmann (2003) 273-278, with references, plus AE 1999.1074; 2002.1061; 
RIB lI 3523 (cf. 3518-3519, 3525); Wittke e.a. (2010) 222-223. 
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there should be 17 or more of Victorinus are as low as 1 in 209,258 (if 
those of Postumus outnumbered those of Victorinus by a factor of 53 to 
1 in antiquity).'°° We may thus safely reject the hypothesis that mile- 
stones were set up at the same regular pace throughout the reigns of 
Postumus and Victorinus and that the strong representation of Victorinus 
is a result of coincidental survival. The burst of milestone erection after 
the proclamation of Victorinus was probably the result of communities, 
who had set up milestones of Postumus previously, wishing to put on 
record that they did not hold the dead emperor in greater esteem than the 
living. None would have wanted to be the last, and we may imagine that 
the action of one community triggered a domino effect amongst others. 
If, by contrast, milestones reflected a steady programme of road mainte- 
nance, one ought to expect the milestones of Postumus to be greater in 
number than those of his two successors combined. 

The evident absence of any correlation between the length of an 
emperor’s reign and the number of milestones set up in his name in Brit- 
ain (as in nearby Continental provinces), exemplified by the strong rep- 
resentation of Decius, Florianus and the Carus dynasty (Figs 2 and 5), 
suggests that in the majority of cases milestones were set up shortly after 
the authorities had heard about the accession. Later, five of the mile- 
stones of Constantine I from Britain were erected during the one year 
while he was Caesar (AD 306-307) and only eight over the next thirty 
years, after his promotion to the rank of Augustus (AD 307-337)! (not 
counting those of his sons and other recognised co-emperors and frag- 
mentary late milestones not attributable to a specific emperor) (Fig. 6). 
Only Constantine’s initial acceptance of the rank of Caesar, i.e. of the 
lower imperial rank in the Tetrarchic system, renders his earliest inscrip- 
tions datable to a short period, unlike those of most of his predecessors 
who had been Augusti from the start. The unusually large number of 
Constantinian milestones in the north-west (Figs 6-7), dating to the year 
following his accession as Caesar (AD 306-307), mark this event.!07 


105 Using the same calculations as in Table 4 and replacing the variables: 20 milestones 


of Postumus, 17, of Victorinus; reigns estimated at 106 and 18 months respectively. 

106 Constantine I as Caesar: RIB I 2233, 2237, 2292, 2303, 2310, cf. 2301, excluded 
as restoration hypothetical; as Augustus: RIB I 2242, 2249, 2267, 2285, 2288, 2302; III 
3520-3521; as Caesar or Augustus: RIB I 2220. 

107 As rightly pointed out by Loscheider (2007) 369-371, even if he maintains that the 
majority of milestones functioned as distance markers or were set up on the occasion of 
roadworks; cf. Tomlin (2006). Frere (1987) 336, by contrast, argues that the “short 
period of rule as Caesar saw heavy repairs to the roads of Britain.” 
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Fig. 6: Constantinian inscriptions on milestones from Britain, with a 
disproportionate number dating to his accession year, as well as to individual 
co-emperors and imperial princes. IP 
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Fig. 7: Constantinian inscriptions on milestones from Gaul and Germany, 
showing a similar pattern as the previous graph.!° 


108 Sources: cf. Fig. 2. 
10 Sources: cf. Figs 3 and 5. Dating based on RIC and Kienast (1996) 264-317. 
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When did the function of milestones change? This will have differed 
from province to province and the change may sometimes have been 
gradual rather than abrupt. Developments in the later 230s may have 
been pivotal. In Hispania Citerior there are no fewer than 43 milestones 
of Maximinus and Maximus, normally in the nominative (though at least 
one in the dative and one more using both cases). All well-preserved 
specimens date to AD 238, after Maximinus’ seventh imperatorial accla- 
mation in response to the defeat of his rivals, Gordian I and II, in Africa; 
they were set up through the agency of the governor of Hispania Cite- 
rior, Quintus Decius Valerinus,!!° who was to become emperor and the 
recipient of numerous dedicatory milestones himself 11 years later (AD 
249-251). 24 of these milestones (from a variety of roads) refer specifi- 
cally to road and bridge repairs, five (all from a stretch of a single road) 
do not, while the remainder is not sufficiently well preserved to tell.!!! 
Are they evidence for Maximinus and Maximus having instructed road 
maintenance work in AD 238 or for the famous governor's eagerness to 
show that he remained loyal, whilst open revolt had spread from Africa 
to Italy? An inscription attests that the governor had sent a vexillation of 
Leg(io) VII Gem(ina) P(ia) F(idelis), while it still carried the (subse- 
quently erased) honorific epithet M[a]xim[i]n(iana), to a vantage-point 
at the east coast of the Peninsula. The aim of the mission, far from the 
legion's headquarters at León in the north-west, was probably to spot 
and intercept any seaborne hostile landing. Decius wished to make pub- 
lic which side he supported in the civil war, and his numerous mile- 
stones in the name of Maximinus and Maximus, all dating to a war last- 
ing just three months, were part of the effort.!!? His milestones are a sign 
of politically unstable times, as were those from Africa, on some of 
which the names and titles of Maximinus and Maximus were erased 
only to be the inscribed again later, reflecting almost certainly the revolt 
of Gordian I and II and the restoration of Maximinus' rule following 
their defeat. II? 


110 Alföldy (1987) 430-462, especially 453-454; Gerhardt & Hartmann (2008) 1129-1130. 

!!! Rodríguez Colmenero e.a. (2004) nos. 12-15, 103, 108, 117, 130, 134, 148-149, 
156, 172, 199, 245, 289, 313, 349-350, 367-368, 384, 416, 431, 446, 453, 460-461, 468, 
599, 667 (cf. 410 excluded as too uncertain); Solana Sáinz & Hernándes Guerra (2002) 
nos. 89, 91-93, 120-127 (cf. 88, 90, 94-119 excluded as included in Rodríguez Colmenero 
e.a. (2004) or too uncertain). 

112 Alföldy (1987) 430-462; AE 1978.440; Birley (1998) 65-66; cf. Haegemans 
(2010) 71-72. 

113 Kallala (2002); Schneider (1935) 420-421. 
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It is interesting to note that amongst the 30 milestones from Gaul 
and Germany, dating to the reign of Maximinus, 28 postdate his first 
year in office and the proclamation of Maximus as Caesar in AD 236, 
quite a number of them dating to AD 237; the two from AD 235!!4 were 
both found in the southern foothills of the Alps. Several milestones of 
Maximinus and Maximus refer specifically to the repair of roads and 
bridges (perhaps delayed by the repercussions of the Alamannic wars 
of AD 233-236).!!5 There is not a single milestone of Maximinus and 
Maximus from Britain. Is this evidence that there was little or no work 
on the island’s roads or that it was too far from the theatres of civil war 
to warrant such a demonstration of loyalty — or perhaps that it was 
only shortly after this time that the fashion for setting up milestones 
for reasons unrelated to road repairs was adopted here? If we cannot 
be sure that the abundance of Maximinus and Maximus milestones on 
the Iberian Peninsula attests heavy road maintenance, or their absence 
in Britain neglect, it is hard to know how meaningful contemporary 
milestones alleging road repairs in Gaul and Germany or elsewhere in 
the Empire are, even if predating the civil war. Specific references to 
repair of roads become much scarcer and less specific in Gaul and 
Germany after the demise of Maximinus and his son, and even more so 
after the death of Gordian III, perhaps an indication of the changing 
function of milestones. 


VIII. REGIONAL DIVERSITY AND LOCALISM 


A slow start in taking up the practice of setting up milestones under 
the Early or High Empire and a sudden and sharp decline in the early 
fourth century has not been observed only in Britain, but also in some 
other Roman frontier territories, such as Lower Germany, ! Tripolita- 
nia!" and Palestine, in all of which certain post-Constantinian 
inscriptions occur only on a very small proportion of milestones or are 


114 CIL XVIL2, 2 and 4; for the other Maximinus stones see index p. 269 and AE 
1996.1048. 

115 Walser (1981) 394. 

116 Rathmann (20043). 

117 Mattingly (1995) 61, 223 no. 32, with references; cf. AE 1996.1695-1696. 

11$ Isaac (1998) 48-75; Isaac & Roll (1982) 66-86, 91-98, 133-141; Fischer e.a. 
(1996) 294-295; Roll & Avner (2008) = AE 2008.1551-1559. To some extent this also 
holds true for the Trajanic acquisition of Arabia, even though there are post-Constantinian 
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absent altogether. By contrast, the peak periods of milestone erection 
in the central Italian regions IV and V show little overlap with those at 
the empire’s periphery; here milestones of the Early Empire (late first 
century BC — early second century AD) feature prominently, as well as 
highly laudatory milestones of the early to late fourth century, with a 
marked gap in between. II? In an important study Ray Laurence has 
recognised the sharp contrast between the total absence of pre-Tetrar- 
chic third-century milestones from some regions of Italy and their gen- 
eral scarcity throughout the peninsula. He has made a convincing case 
that in Italy, and to some extent Asia Minor, they peak in periods of 
political stability — in sharp contrast to frontier territories where in the 
third century milestones take on a “role as a means of asserting loyalty 
... relevant to those regions in which there was a military presence.” ?? 
Other Mediterranean territories differ again. In the south of the Iberian 
Peninsula, for example, milestone erection continues throughout the 
third century, but there is no particular peak and, in contrast to some 
northern provinces, emperors in power for less than a year do not fea- 
ture.!?! There is no space here to summarise when milestone erection 
ebbed and flowed in each province of the Roman Empire,!”” but suf- 
fice it to say that there are massive variations and no empire-wide 
trends. Such major contrasts between different territories under Roman 
rule show that, far from being centrally coordinated, the decision to set 
up milestones was made sometimes on a provincial and sometimes on 
a community level. 

There are also regional differences in the physical characteristics 
and material of late milestones. To save costs and effort, in Britain the 
nearest available source of suitable stone tended to be used;! some 
stones are small and some were not shaped like columns at all, thus 
considerably facilitating and accelerating the production process. Peo- 
ple in the north-west of the Iberian Peninsula were similarly thrifty. On 
the road from Asturica Augusta to Bracara Augusta a granite quarry, 


inscriptions: Bauzou (1998); Thomsen (1917) especially 89-93; AE and SEG passim, e.g. 
SEG 44.1399; 48.1912-1913. 

19 Donati (1974). 

120 Laurence (2004) especially 51. I am grateful to one of the anonymous referees of 
Ancient Society for drawing this article to my attention. 

?! Silliéres (1990) especially 168, fig. 8. 

7? See Kolb (2004) 139-141 for graphs for selected parts of the Empire; cf. ead. 
(2006). 

13 Sedgley (1975). 
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Fig. 8: A typical milestone cluster on the road from Asturica Augusta, 
at 31 Roman miles from Bracara Augusta. 


Fig. 9: Stone blocks for new milestones were often quarried and carved as 
close as possible to the intended position; this rock is just c. 200 m from 
the milestone cluster on Fig. 8 and, conveniently, on the same road. Neatly 
aligned wedge holes are part of an unfinished effort to extract two more stone 
blocks of suitable shape and size for milestones. 
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with preserved traces of wedge holes in neat rows, in preparation for 
splitting off stone blocks for further milestones (Fig. 9), is in the 
immediate vicinity of a cluster of granite milestones at mile XXXI 
from Bracara (Fig. 8).?^ By contrast, in northern Italy imported Aegean 
marbles were used for some fourth-century milestones, notably in the 
reign of Constantine I, even if local stones were employed as well and 
old milestones reused. The choice of cheaper local stone in north-west- 
ern Europe will in part reflect the increased transport costs for orna- 
mental stone to remote locations, but in part also local priorities. Speed 
was of the essence during the turbulent later third century in Britain, 
whilst aesthetics and ostentatious display of expensive materials were 
not. Marble milestones in fourth-century Italy reflect more stable con- 
ditions, though here the short-lived emperors Magnentius, Julian (as 
Augustus) and Magnus Maximus, recognised in Italy AD 350-352, 361- 
363 and 387-388, often had to settle for local stone or palimpsests 
too." 

Successive inscriptions on the same stone, cheaper and faster than 
cutting and inscribing a new stone, were common in many provinces. 
The names of former emperors who had been condemned were of 
course often, more or less thoroughly, erased, or occasionally removed 
from public display in more creative ways. It is probably no coinci- 
dence that the only surviving milestone of a representative of the Brit- 
ish Empire is an example of this procedure. A milestone, carrying 
Carausius’ name (AD 286-293), replacing an earlier erased and mostly 
undecipherable inscription, was turned upside down and rededicated 
to Constantine I whilst Caesar (AD 306-307), thus not only saving the 
efforts involved in having to create a new column, but also hiding the 
British usurper’s name from view. This may have saved this one mile- 
stone from erasure, though whether the column’s former top end was 
buried long before its rededication or whether it had been concealed 
by some other means under the reigns of Allectus and Constantius I is 
unknown. This stone was found one mile south of Carlisle. While the 
Carausius and Constantius I inscriptions contained, as all other mile- 
stones from Britain from the mid-280s onwards, no information on 
dedicator, caput viae or distance, its location alone would have 


124 Baptista e.a. (1998) 22-23; cf. Rodríguez Colmenero e.a. (2004) nos. 330-346. 
125 Grossi (2007) with references; cf. Basso (2011). See Salama (2002) 88-89 and 
135-137 on the use of local marble for some milestones in Numidia. 
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revealed who had set it up. Whatever the propagandistic purpose, 
whether singular or in groups, the milestones that travellers on many 
roads encountered once every mile as they progressed still provided 
useful points of orientation in Late Antiquity, as references to mile- 
stones in literature attest.!?’ Indeed, the very fact that roads continued 
to attract much traffic throughout imperial history made them ideal 
places for local authorities to display their political allegiance. Virtu- 
ally everybody travelling through a province or approaching a particu- 
lar town, fort or fortress on a public road was bound to pass mile- 
stones. 


IX. THE PERIOD'S MOST COMMON DEDICATIONS TO THE EMPEROR 


The function of milestones changed over time and varied from province 
to province. Notably from the Ap 230s onwards they served increasingly 
often as a medium to express political loyalty and less and less often will 
have been set up on the occasion of actual road maintenance. There are 
marked differences between provinces in the start and peak periods of 
honorific milestone production; while in some milestones had a strong 
tradition and gradually assumed a new role, in others, notably the British 
provinces, they only became popular after they had largely lost their 
original purpose. 

Benjamin Isaac and Christian Witschel have astutely observed that 
the spatial distribution of later Roman milestones in a variety of terri- 
tories was far from random. Not all possible positions, at one-mile 
intervals, had an equal chance of being represented. Instead, milestones 
cluster at localities where the maximum number of people was likely 
to see them. The conspicuous scarcity of milestones from stretches of 
roads leading through desert and mountainous territories and their 
clustering in the most fertile lands, as well as the frequency of Latin 
milestone inscriptions in some of the provinces where Greek and 
Semitic languages were spoken, led Isaac to conclude that they were 


126 RIB I 2290-2292; cf. Schneider (1935) 425-426, 429 for a selection of further 
examples of milestones carrying a succession of inscriptions. 

77 Gregorius Turonensis, Liber Vitae Patrum 6.1; Barnes (2008); Chapman & Taylor 
(2008); Salama (1989). See also Amm. Marc. 19.8.5, though the tenth milestone may be 
a metaphor for a distance of ten miles (Dr Gavin Kelly, pers. comm.; cf. Amm. Marc. 
26.10.19). 
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not meant to meet the practical needs of the provincial population, but 
were directed at the army"? — and perhaps other officials too. Mile- 
stone inscriptions in Greek in the eastern half of the Empire indeed 
appear to be more frequent in provinces not bordering imperial 
frontiers,?? though each region developed its own traditions. On the 
Peloponnese, for example, one notices a shift from Latin to Greek in 
the late third century, the choice of language evidently being left to 
locals. Milestone inscriptions from Trajan to Gallienus are in Latin, for 
Florianus and Carus with his sons, there are two each, one each in 
Greek and one in Latin, for Probus there is at least one in Latin, whilst 
the Tetrarchic and Constantinian milestones (sometimes repeatedly 
amended) are in Greek. ?? 

The wide variation in style demonstrates that the texts were not nor- 
mally prescribed or even sanctioned by central authorities, let alone 
the emperor himself.!! Milestones in our period, as Isaac has aptly put 
it, *are the symptoms of a system that makes any official suspect who 
does not produce mechanical declarations of obedience”,'** yet a sys- 
tem which depended on local dynamisms and varied from province to 
province and from town council to town council. Few, if any, will have 
dared to oppose the suggestion to set up milestones for the reigning 
monarch. Yet somebody had to set the precedent to be imitated by oth- 
ers. This is why we sometimes see noteworthy numbers of milestones 
for short-lived third-century emperors in some provinces or parts 
thereof and none at all in others. Military and civilian officials would 
have approached towns mostly by road. It was here that displays of 
political allegiance had the best chance of reaching their target audi- 
ence. 


128 Witschel (2002) 331, 371; Isaac (1992) 111-112, 304-310. Less persuasive is the 
hypothesis (ibid. 305) that the discovery of no more than one milestone in the area of 
Scotland is a related phenomenon. This is better explained with the early date and brevity 
of Rome's control over southern Scotland, abandoned before the bulk of milestones in 
Britain were set up. 

79 AE passim; Gounaropoulou & Hatzopoulos (1985). 

139 Steinhauer (1998) = AE 1998.1249-1251 = SEG 46.379-381; Pikoulas (1998); JG 
V.1, 449; cf. SEG 46.327; 48.562. The attribution of two more inscriptions, one in Latin 
and one in Greek (Pikoulas (1998) 308 no. 3b = CIL III 7307 right and AE 1998.1249a) 
to Probus seems uncertain. 

131 As rightly observed by König (1973) 423-427, Herzig (1974) 639-640 and Rath- 
mann (2003) 43, contrary to Pekáry (1968) 18-21 and Silliéres (1986) 358. 

132 Isaac (1992) 308. 
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Fig. 10: Photo taken at Rawalpindi in Pakistan on 7 August 1990: 
roads in the modern as well as in the ancient world are places where public 
displays of the names or images of political leaders reach a wide audience.!33 


Today images of political leaders, often jointly with messages directed 
at the public, are widely displayed in public places. To an extent this 
was true in antiquity too, but statues could not be mass-produced and 
never existed in quantities comparable to modern printed posters. This is 
reflected in the survival of considerably fewer statue bases, dedicated to 
emperors of the third and fourth centuries, than of contemporary mile- 
stones.!4 Only coins provided a viable way for mass-dissemination of 
the emperor’s image, name, title and political messages. With the demise 


133 The photo features three posters of the late Pakistani president Zia-ul-Haq. A text 
over the left image makes clear that this is a memorial set up after his death in 1988 
(information on the text and its meaning kindly supplied by Dr Crispin Bates). 

134 Witschel (2002) 370-371. 
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of provincial coinage in the first century in the west and the later third 
century even in the last strongholds in the east, official coin production 
was entirely state-controlled. Milestones of our period, far from docu- 
menting road maintenance history, were the cheapest and most widely 
employed medium left to local communities and governors to showcase 
their political allegiance. They are symptomatic of a time of intense 
local rivalry in publicly demonstrating subservience to a rapid succes- 
sion of emperors, before most dedicators would have had a chance to 
form an opinion on their qualities. 


University of Edinburgh Eberhard W. SAUER 
eberhard.sauer@ed.ac.uk 
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PER UNA INTERPRETAZIONE DEI GRAFFITI PRIVATI E 
DELL'ECONOMIA QUOTIDIANA A POMPEI 
(CON PARTICOLARE RIGUARDO ALLE LISTE DI PREZZI) 


Abstract: At Pompeii and Herculaneum, the graffiti allow us to 
observe some daily purchases of their inhabitants. We have graffiti 
with lists of expenses and prices, some of them even dealt out day by 
day. I suggest an interpretation which inserts these lists in the context 
of the rent management within the insulae. Moreover, I compare the 
lists of prices with the menu painted at the Thermae Maritimae of 
Herculaneum and with some Pompeii and Herculaneum piecework 
salaries, and try to draw conclusions about the standard of living and 
the economic expectations of the poor freemen. 


Delle 8.000 iscrizioni su muro presenti a Pompei, circa 5.000 sono graffiti. 
Ogni edificio di Pompei contiene in media 70 graffiti al suo interno”. Alcuni 
di essi sono incisi, altri dipinti, altri ancora tracciati al carbone. Esistono 
varie tipologie; la più diffusa e studiata è quella elettorale. I candidati alle 
elezioni municipali amano farsi rappresentare da scritte che recano il loro 
nome, più o meno abbreviato, corredato da esortazioni al voto sponsorizzate 
da parte di eminenti personaggi, o da associazioni. Alcune di queste iscri- 
zioni sono dipinte con estrema chiarezza, con un tipo di grafia stilizzata (la 
cosiddetta scriptura actuaria) e non senza eleganza, tanto da far pensare che 
a redigerle siano degli incaricati professionali. Anche per questo, i manifesti 
elettorali sono di facile riconoscimento, una sorta di tipologia a parte, 
insieme agli avvisi per i pubblici spettacoli, i cosiddetti libelli munerarii. 
Queste due tipologie di iscrizione saranno a lungo oggetto di studio per la 
quantità di informazioni e di problematiche che presentano, ma la loro fun- 
zione non è in discussione e si piegano ad essere classificate. 

Tale facilità di classificazione non si riscontra con la miriade di mes- 
saggi privati sparsi in tutta le città, non solo e non tanto all’esterno degli 
edifici, quanto al loro interno. È possibile, anche di questi, qualche sche- 
matizzazione, ma essa risulterà sempre alquanto arbitraria, finché non ne 
sarà chiarita la rispettiva funzione sociale. In modo semplice, si può 
classificare questo genere di graffiti come segue: 


(1) Iscrizioni dotate solo del nome di chi scrive, talvolta con l’aggiunta 


hic fuit. 


! Wallace (2005) ix-xvi. 
> Benefiel (2011) 20-48, part. 20. 
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(2) Saluti dello scrivente a un’altra persona. 

(3) Dialoghi tra più interlocutori, che usano il muro come veicolo del 
messaggio. 

(4) Brani poetici, talvolta anche di autore letterario (Virgilio e Lucrezio 
sono in primo piano), talaltra di matrice popolare. 

(5) Liste di spesa e note di conto. 


In questo studio, ci occuperemo da vicino solo di quest’ultimo tipo di 
iscrizione. A un livello preliminare e generale, bisogna che il lettore faccia 
uno sforzo per comprendere dove sia la difficoltà con questa schematizza- 
zione, che abbiamo elencato. Essa rispecchia, infatti, quello che un osser- 
vatore esterno al contesto sociale, temporalmente e spazialmente, può evi- 
denziare. Il vero dilemma di chi intenda occuparsi dell’aspetto storico, in 
questo caso, non è dato tanto dall’iscrizione in sé. Sotto questo profilo, 
sono già state condotte, da più parti, utili osservazioni. Ad esempio, si è 
notato come i graffiti riportino molto spesso il nome dello scrivente. Da 
questo solo dato, alcune conseguenze devono pur derivare. Una di esse è 
la mancanza di divieti nello scrivere. La vita urbana pubblica è gestita 
dagli edili, che senz’altro saranno stati affiancati da una qualche forza 
dell’ordine, occasionalmente anche dagli stessi pretoriani, che sono tal- 
volta attestati nelle nostre iscrizioni. Se avessero voluto vietare le scritte 
sui muri, almeno quelle di natura privata, avevano i mezzi per farlo, o 
almeno ci sarebbe stata una qualche forma di riservatezza nello scrivere il 
proprio nome, in una città dove chi risiedeva in modo stabile non poteva 
facilmente sfuggire. Il fatto è che tale divieto non esisteva e non solo nella 
sfera pubblica, ma nemmeno in quella privata. Troviamo dipinti simili 
anche all’interno di alcune domus, nonostante le pareti fossero architetto- 
nicamente curate e affrescate. Li troviamo nei peristili, ma anche nei cubi- 
cula, negli oecus, dove il dominus teneva verosimilmente il suo studio, 
come nei fablina, dove si tenevano incontri conviviali. L’osservatore 
moderno viene spiazzato prima di tutto dalla disponibilità del padrone di 
casa a consentire che i muri della propria residenza vengano imbrattati, 
tanto più se a farlo erano gli schiavi della casa. Sembra quasi, invece, che 
tale pratica venga addirittura incentivata, come appare ad esempio dai dia- 
loghi, in cui lo scrivente si aspetta una risposta da chi legge. 

Una seconda difficoltà, forse la principale, è poi data dal motivo che 
porta queste persone a scrivere sui muri. In alcuni casi si può facilmente 
pensare a un bisogno narcisistico; ad esempio, le scritte di natura erotica, 
che di solito magnificano la potenza virile, del tipo hic futui, talvolta 
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addirittura seguita dalla data esatta dell’evento (cfr. 4260) sono compren- 
sibili come sfogo personale, o vanteria. Chi scrive vuole far conoscere al 
mondo la sua impresa, forse anche rendere noto a tutti il luogo dove l’ha 
compiuta, ad es. 4264: Jucundus cunum lingit rusticae. Ma come mai una 
persona vorrebbe far sapere a tutti, ad esempio, che è stato lì «da povero 
qualsiasi», come ad esempio nella seguente, 4113-4114: C. Cresces cum 
quidam pauper? Una risposta, alquanto sbrigativa, potrebbe essere che il 
futuit c’è, ma è sottinteso. Talvolta è sicuramente così, ad esempio nella 
taberna n. 20 dell'Insula 2 Regio I, dove troviamo che c’è un certo 
Ampliatus Afer, il quale è un personaggio noto, dotato di corona (dise- 
gnata sotto il suo nome a 3936), forse un gladiatore, destinatario o autore 
di più graffiti, uno addirittura in versi (3932), nel quale le ragazze lo 
lodano perché egli, dicono, paedicat cunne superbe. Chi scrive prende 
proprio un impegno solenne: scribes toties venit. Tale Ampliatus è segna- 
lato, nella stessa taberna, anche come segue 3940: Ampliate Afer ubique e 
ancora: 3941 Ampliatus cum sui sodalibus hic. Quella successiva, è di 
tenore identico, ma più esplicita: 3942: Ampliatus Afer hic futuit cum suis 
sodalibus. Ciò implica che in quella precedente e tutte quelle dove si dice 
hic o ubique, almeno nelle tabernae, si può sottintendere futuit. 

Alcune insegne riguardano il luogo d’abitazione, 5069: Hic domus 
Papiriu Sabinum, o 1435: felix est Ianuarius Fuficius qui hic habitat, 
ma si osservi la seguente, nella Regio IX Ins. 7, aed. 3, davanti all’o- 
stium 7, dove troviamo una scritta che dice, 3790-3791: P. Aemilius 
Celer / A. Rustium e, appena più sotto, 3794: Aemilius Celer hic habitat 
/ vina vostra dede[...]. Si è davanti alla casa di Emilio Celere, che saluta 
Aulo Rustio. Ma perché mai un signore dovrebbe salutare un altro 
signore davanti casa sua, scrivendolo sul muro? E perché segnalare, 
dopo il fatto che abita lì, qualcosa a proposito di vini? 

Alla base di queste legittime domande, c’è che ogni scritta che tro- 
viamo sui muri ha la sua storia specifica e non sempre abbiamo il modo 
di conoscerla. La conseguenza di ciò è che la maggior parte di quello 
che vediamo scritto, e che abbia una destinazione privata, rimane per noi 
difficilmente interpretabile. Gli esempi concreti parlano più facilmente 
di qualsiasi teorizzazione. Si tratta spesso di casi alquanto facili, addirit- 
tura banali da leggere in senso letterale, ma la situazione che sta alle loro 
spalle ci sfugge. Appena un esempio, tra i tantissimi. Su una colonna di 
un peristilio, si legge, testualmente, 4600: (h)oc celer fecite. Che fecite 
sia scritto con la «e» e non con la «a», oppure che hoc sia scritto senza 
«h», non è un problema grave, trattandosi di scrittura quotidiana. 
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Ma che senso può avere, scrivere un «fatelo in fretta» su una colonna di 
una casa privata? Fare in fretta, che cosa? Un monito per la servitù? 
Un consiglio filosofico? Oppure, sotto (o sopra) quella scritta c’era 
qualcosa, che doveva suggerire cosa bisognava fare in fretta? O ancora, 
forse che Celere è una persona e il fecite è un errore per fecit, quindi 
dovremmo leggere: «Questo l’ha fatto Celere», sicché dovremmo pen- 
sare che il peristilio, o forse l'arredamento del luogo centrale, cui il peri- 
stilio sta intorno, o magari qualcos’altro che non sappiamo, ma che il 
lettore doveva avere ben presente, sono opera di questo personaggio. 
Tutte queste interpretazioni sono valide, finché non avremo un discri- 
mine oggettivo. È precisamente questo aspetto, che ci rende queste 
scritte così affascinanti, ma anche così impalpabili. Più che scoraggiarsi 
nell’impresa di voler comprendere questi disegni, sorge piuttosto la 
necessità di creare uno o più metodi per studiarle. 

La prima indagine che si è compiuta, è quella di individuare quali graf- 
fiti presentano caratteristiche in comune, tali da poter essere accorpate in 
insiemi. Il metodo utilizzato da C. Zangemeister (1906), il quale distin- 
gueva i graffiti dai dipinti, sulla base del modo in cui erano vergati, se cioè 
disegnati (dipinti), oppure incisi o graffiati con il carboncino (graffiti). A 
prescindere dal fatto che Zangemeister ha incluso alcuni dei dipinti nei 
graffiti, questo, o analoghi metodi di classificazione, sono più o meno 
efficaci a seconda dell'utilità del tipo di insieme che produce. La classifi- 
cazione per metodo scrittorio, come quella per argomento, trovano un 
inconveniente nel fatto che non rendono conto della tipologia funzionale 
per cui una scritta viene apposta sul muro. La tecnica in cui vengono trac- 
ciati potrebbe non essere rilevante per comprendere la funzione comunica- 
tiva. Dal punto di vista di quest'ultima, solo alcune categorie sono state 
già rilevate. Ad esempio, nell'ambito dei dipinti, si distinguono i program- 
mata dagli edicta munerum. 

I graffiti privati, peró, non hanno ancora dato fondo, nella moderna 
trattatistica, a tale approfondimento. Si é distinto il graffito in versi da 
quello in prosa, piuttosto che quello dialogato dal monologo; il graffito 
scritto dalle donne da quello scritto dagli uomini; quello a tema erotico, 
piuttosto che quello a tema economico. Ovviamente, classificare é neces- 
sario ogniqualvolta si voglia studiare il graffito in generale, come moda- 
lità di espressione*. 


3 Benefiel (2011) 41 n. 2. 
4 Baird & Taylor (2011) 4. 
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Ma tutti questi insiemi non riguardano ancora un’analisi della fun- 
zione sociale del graffito, se intendiamo quest’ultima come il ruolo di 
esso all’interno delle relazioni sociali. Quali caratteristiche, in un graf- 
fito, possono far risaltare tale funzione? 

Una potrebbe essere la seguente: graffiti scritti per esprimere emo- 
zioni private a un pubblico indefinito (che comprende se stessi) e graffiti 
scritti per comunicare messaggi. 

I messaggi sono sempre utilizzati per essere letti. Ma lo scrittore, al di là 
del contenuto, è mosso sempre da due motivazioni alternative, che si esclu- 
dono a vicenda. O egli reagisce a un impulso personale, o ha una motiva- 
zione comunicativa consapevole. Quanto all’impulso psicologico, scrivere 
il proprio nome sul muro è un modo per dimostrare, a se stesso e al mondo, 
che si esiste. È anche un modo per scoprire la propria identità, in quanto il 
segno che porta il nome, è un po’ come uno specchio, che suggerisce, al 
soggetto che lo guarda, l’immagine di se stesso. Non è affatto detto che 
schiavi e liberti siano i più adatti a comprendere questo bisogno; non vi è 
proprio nulla, in definitiva, che possa escludere i più agiati da tale pratica?. 
Scrivere il proprio nome senza alcun motivo è un’attività profondamente 
autonoma e creativa. Dobbiamo inoltre immaginare che comporre un graf- 
fito con uno strumento tagliente, o tracciarlo con un carboncino, con la 
complicata grafia che vediamo applicare, non doveva essere così facile e, 
soprattutto, così breve a farsi come lo sarebbe per noi imbrattare un muro 
con una biro o un pennarello. L'autore ci si doveva applicare e non sempre 
il risultato è eccellente, come possiamo notare più volte (es. si noti la pes- 
sima grafia di 4624, sotto una colonna di un peristilio: Ti. Pacatus e subito 
sotto 4625: P. Numisius Hyla). Chi sa tracciare il proprio nome con qual- 
che correttezza, se ne fa un vanto e non é escluso che la sua scrittura potesse 
coinvolgere piü persone, diventando pratica sociale, con gli autori che si 
guardano i graffiti l'un l'altro, riconoscendo e confrontando la loro abilità 
nel farlo. Questa chiave di lettura, se non altro, chiarisce alcuni atteggia- 
menti, ad esempio perché il Cresces di 4113-4114 ami definirsi un quidam 
pauper. Forse ha sentito il bisogno di autocommiserarsi, o forse l'epiteto 
non l’ha aggiunto lui, ma è stato aggiunto da un suo amico. Ad ogni modo 
si è costruita con le parole, sul muro, una sua immagine. Questo tipo di 
bisogni non è scontato e ci parla di una condizione psicologica che può 
aiutare a comprendere le condizioni di vita di chi scrive. Frustrazione e 
identità personale poco elaborata razionalmente; ma anche un forte 


5 Allison (2001a) 53-74. 
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desiderio di condivisione. Oggi pochi adulti potrebbero scrivere il proprio 
nome o quello di un loro amico su un muro di un’osteria o di una casa 
privata, dove tutti possano vederlo, anche se potessero e se fossero certi che 
il padrone di casa non si arrabbierà per questo. La diffusione endemica di 
tali scritte rivela pertanto un certo spirito comunitario, che non teme l’intru- 
sione nella sfera privata, che distingue poco e male le due sfere. Narcisi- 
smo, egocentrismo, identità poco strutturata sono caratteri psicologici che 
potrebbero non interessare uno storico, se intesi a livello individuale. Se 
però ci si accorge che un’intera città ne subisce il condizionamento, anzi li 
incoraggia (persino CIL IV 1490, che depreca la loro abbondanza, in realtà 
può essere inteso, in assenza di divieto, come un incoraggiamento), allora 
il valore storico e sociale di quella osservazione diventa rilevante. 

Veniamo dunque al secondo motivo che spinge una persona a scrivere 
sui muri, ovvero la necessità di lasciare dei messaggi per gli altri. 

I casi più facili di questo tipo sono le «etichette», ovvero le intesta- 
zioni di proprietà (del tipo già osservato: 5069: Hic domus Papiriu 
Sabinum, o 1435: felix est lanuarius Fuficius qui hic habitat). In questo 
caso, la funzione della scritta è evidente. 

Più complesso è comprendere la funzione dei numerosissimi saluti, o 
dei dialoghi. 

Ci limitiamo a trascrivere uno tra gli esempi più significativi e studiati 
— un altro lo vedremo più oltre: 


[8270] Prima Secu(n)do salute(m) plurima 8271 

[8272] | Secundus 8272 

[8364] | Secundus / Prim(a)e suae ubi/que i<ps>e salute(m) Rogo 
domina / ut me ames 

[8365] | Secundus / Prim(a)e suae / Secud(us) 

[8366] | Secundus / Pr(imae) 

[8367a] Prima 

[8367b] Prim(a) 

[8367c] |P]rimi[ge] / aic 


Quanto alla relazionalità affettiva che le scritte talvolta dimostrano, non 
va esagerata; non si tratta di persone legate da particolari vincoli, 
piuttosto da reciproca cortesia. Prima e Secondo non sono amanti; dato 


6 Ricorrente nei moderni è l’interpretazione che molti graffiti abbiano per autori dei 
giovanissimi, cfr. Kruschwitz & H. Halla-aho (2007) 31-49, part. 37. La buffa caricatura 
del maestro barbuto che dice, come in un fumetto, a 4648: SSC...Carmin(a) ista(!) è 
senz'altro uno di questi casi, come anche i vari tentativi di alfabeto, ecc. Ma non bisogne- 
rebbe generalizzare, perché nelle stanze dove si banchetta e le scritte sono a livello di 
trichlinium, le persone che scrivono sono distese e ai bambini ció non sarebbe consentito. 
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che Secondo chiama domina la sua Prima, può essere che quest’ultima 
sia una donna libera. Salutandola, dimostra alla signora che lui è stato lì, 
e magari, quella cosa che doveva fare, evidentemente l’ha fatta. La 
padrona gli risponde, non sempre e senza altrettanti convenevoli, che ha 
recepito il messaggio e, insieme, che sta controllando il suo lavoro. 

Un'altra modalità di saluto dialogato è quello che si riscontra in un 
tablinum della Casa dei Quattro Stili. Se ne trovano qui circa una dozzina, 
più o meno in dialogo tra loro e, caso particolare, tra sole donne’. Il signi- 
ficato di questi saluti dipende verosimilmente dal luogo in cui essi ven- 
gono prestati. Le signore si incontrano tutte insieme e, a un certo momento, 
si lasciano l’una l’altra questi saluti. Primeggia tra esse una certa Quartilla, 
unico nome latino tra i tanti greci. M. Della Corte? ipotizzava che essa 
fosse in una condizione sociale superiore alle altre, ma l'ipotesi deve 
essere abbandonata, perché è escluso che le persone di ceto inferiore non 
posano avere anch'esse nomi latini, o quelle di ceto superiore nomi greci?. 
Tale densità di saluti femminili non si riscontra in alcun altro luogo di 
Pompei. La loro funzione è ovviamente destinata a rimanere per lo più 
oscura. E tuttavia, il tablinum non è un luogo di passaggio, bensì un luogo 
dove le persone si incontrano per stare insieme. Può essere, allora, che le 
persone si salutino come pratica sociale; forse per testimoniare che hanno 
gradito l’ospitalità, o anche per avvisare della loro presenza chi sta per 
arrivare e, per motivi occasionali, non ha fatto in tempo ad incontrarle. 
Chiunque fosse la padrona di casa, evidentemente, non si sente offesa che 
le sue amiche, o forse le sue dipendenti, scrivano sui muri del tablinum, la 
pratica sociale è evidentemente ammessa. E ciò doveva anche comportare 
qualche periodica spesa per ridipingere la parete, non tanto perché sarebbe 
diventata, prima o poi, piena di scritte, quanto per non confondere la tem- 
poralità delle medesime. 

Emerge dunque un’importante funzione sociale della scritta, di cui ci 
occuperemo più volte nel corso del presente studio, ovvero quella del 
controllo a distanza. Questa funzione dimostra che le relazioni interper- 
sonali non solo sono particolarmente intense, ma si manifestano nella 
scrittura in modalità organizzata. Questo aspetto emergerà con maggiore 
chiarezza quando parleremo degli affitti e dei nomi singoli che compa- 
iono presso le insulae, o le officinae. 


7 Benefiel (2011) 24-26. 
8 Della Corte (1965?) 311-312. 
? Castrén (1975) 264; Salomies (2001) 141-187. 
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Pompei ci offre la possibilità di verificare alcune spese quotidiane dei 
suoi abitanti. Ci sono rimaste graffite delle liste di spesa con i prezzi 
relativi, alcune addirittura divise per giorno. La difficoltà maggiore con 
questi graffiti è comprendere in che contesto siano stati scritti. 

Consideriamo l’esempio relativo a Gaio Giunio. Costui è citato a 
Pompei nell’aedes 3, insula 5 della Regio V. Sul muro di una cella, 
qualcuno traccia il seguente graffito, che lo riguarda: 


CIL IV 4422: 
C. Iunius 

vino IS 

casiu a. MII 
[....] a. IIS 
ligna III 
oleum a. [.....] 
cepa [.....] 
vino [.....] 


L'iscrizione genera molteplici interrogativi. Siccome la lista è scritta 
nell’interno dell’abitazione e presenta un nome proprio al suo interno, 
si esclude l’intenzione di mettere in vendita i prodotti descritti'?. L'in- 
tenzione sembrerebbe dunque quella di fare un conteggio delle spese; 
eppure, sfugge il senso della modalità comunicativa, di scrivere la lista 
sulla parete di casa. Un motivo potrebbe essere quello che il soggetto 
non ha a disposizione altro materiale scrittorio che non sia il muro. Ma 
se fosse un promemoria, per ricordarsi quanto gli rimane da spendere, 
ciò dovrebbe essere vero per un tempo continuato e dunque l’iscri- 
zione dovrebbe allungarsi di più che qualche riga; ciò che non pare sia 
accaduto in modo sufficiente a giustificare questa interpretazione!!. 
Pertanto, a livello strettamente metodologico, anche se non abbiamo 


10 Come invece potrebbe darsi per l'iscrizione CIL IV 8561, che si rinviene su una 
colonna della palestra, con i prezzi relativi a prodotti alimentari tutti adatti ad un consumo 
da asporto. Cfr. Perassi (1998) 7-11; Breglia (1950) 41-59, part. 49; Dapoto (1987) 
91-106. 

!! La sola CIL IV 5380, come vedremo, indica una spesa divisa in 9 giorni (ed altri 
non si leggono più, ma dovevano esserci); ma se ciò potesse essere vero per periodi 
troppo lunghi, allora le pareti non potrebbero bastare. Bisogna dunque approfondire il 
motivo che possa spingere alla composizione di queste liste, perché esso non può essere 
dovuto soltanto a motivi mnemonici (nel caso specifico, la scritta è anche vergata con 
troppa precisione e tecnica per supporlo). 
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prove inconfutabili per affermare l’incongruenza di tale interpretazione, 
ciò nonostante essa genera quesiti che non riusciamo a spiegarci. 

Qui di seguito, invece, esaminiamo una possibilità la quale, anche se, 
al pari di quella già fornita, non offre alcuna prova incontrovertibile, 
tuttavia, al contrario di quella appena descritta, offre una spiegazione di 
più fenomeni contemporaneamente e risolve le obiezioni riscontrate da 
quella. 

Essa consiste nella possibilità che l’iscrizione sia non un promemo- 
ria personale, ma un messaggio per qualcun altro e che si voglia avvi- 
sare che Gaio Giunio, durante la sua permanenza, si è impegnato, o è 
tenuto, a spendere quel denaro per comprare — o far comprare a qual- 
cun altro — quei generi di prima necessità. Questa seconda interpreta- 
zione si può confermare grazie a un’altra iscrizione (CIL IV 5380), 
dove vengono riservati particolari acquisti a particolari ospito o abi- 
tanti della casa. 


L'iscrizione compare nell'atrium dell’insula 7 nella Regio IX (CIL IV 


5380): 


VII Idus casium I Casium II 

Pane VIII Botellum I 
Oleum III Casium molle IV 
Vinum III Oleum VII 

VII Idus Servato 

Pane VIII Montona X I 
Oleum V Oleum X I 
Cepas V Pane IV 
Pultarium I caseum IV 

Pane puero II porrum I 

Vinum II pro patella I 

VI Idus pane IV sittua II VINI 
Halica III inltynium I 

V Idus III Idus pane II 
Vinum domatori X Pane puero II 
Pane VIII Pri. Idus 

Vinum II Puero pane II 
Casium II Pane cibarii 

IV Idus HXIIRIIS X Porrum I 

pane II Idibus pane II 
Femininum VIII Pane cibar(ium) II 
Tridicum X I Oleum V 
Budella I Halica II 

Palmas I Domator(i) pisciculum II 


Thus I 
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M. Della Corte", che segue A. Mau, riteneva questa iscrizione relativa 
ai conti di un hospitium, o di una caupona. L'ambiente era collegato 
fisicamente con un esercizio adibito alla vendita, che dava sulla strada”. 
Nell’iscrizione, i prezzi per la stessa vivanda oscillano da un giorno 
all’altro. Inoltre, sono citati alcuni precisi destinatari. C. Perassi ritiene 
che in questa lista si possa ravvedere la spesa di una famiglia di tre per- 
sone. Questa lettura ci aiuta a orientarci su un utilizzo residenziale 
dell’insula. E tuttavia questi destinatari non sono molto ricorrenti (com- 
paiono solo due volte). Piuttosto, la lista è mostrata nell’atrium, che è 
uno spazio pubblico, anche se connesso, ovviamente, con le attività di 
tutta l’insula; e un’ insula, anche se solo di un paio di piani, può conte- 
nere certamente più di una famiglia di tre persone. 

Avanziamo dunque un’ interpretazione che potrebbe spiegare meglio 
questa situazione e cioè che tale lista sia a beneficio degli insularii. 
Il dominus, o il conductor dell’attività (che potrebbe riguardare gli affitti 
o le pigioni, se davvero si tratta di un hospitium), dispone l’acquisto di 
alimenti per il vitto degli inquilini. E il conteggio è reso pubblico affin- 
ché possa essere controllato facilmente sia dagli stessi insularii, sia dal 
conductor. Gli acquisti cambiano dunque di giorno in giorno, a seconda 
delle quantità che servono e, talvolta, qualche acquisto è destinato a del 
personale dipendente esterno (domator, puer). Ciò spiega anche gli 
oggetti non di uso alimentare presenti nella lista, (thys, femininum, 
inlytym, sittua), alcuni elencati sotto la dicitura SERVATO che, se non è 
un nome proprio, indica un’azione da compiere, ovvero «da stipare». 

In definitiva, possiamo dire che questa iscrizione riguarda degli ordini, 
impartiti su cosa comprare giorno per giorno, quanto spendere e cosa tenere 


12 Mau (1882) 137-148, 176-184; Fiorelli (1875) 304; Della Corte (1954?) 164; 
potrebbe trattarsi di “una famiglia di tre persone", come ritiene C. Perassi, purché il 
domator, citato alle Idi V, e il puer, citato alle idi III, non ne facciano parte; solo che non 
si comprende come una sola famiglia potrebbe utilizzare un luogo pubblico per l’affis- 
sione di quello che compra. Più generico Cooley & Cooley (2004) 163, il quale si riferi- 
sce al contenuto dell’iscrizione come cibo venduto o comprato. 

13 La possibilità di rilevare una chiara distinzione delle funzioni relative ai vari spazi 
utilizzati nelle insulae, in particolare per gli esercizi adibiti alla vendita, o anche la diffe- 
renza tra cauponae, thermopolia e hospitia, è stata messa in dubbio da Kleberg, (1957) 
36-44, seguito da Packer (1978) 5-51; Hermansen (1981) 196-203; Robinson (1992) 135- 
157; Wallace-Hadrill (1994) 46. Nel caso specifico, possiamo desumere la funzione di 
hospitium dalla presenza della lista. Anche se il domator e il puer non è detto che siano 
ospiti, ma potrebbero essere semplicemente dei dipendenti occasionali remunerati a cot- 
timo, l’esistenza stessa della lista nell’atrio non avrebbe senso se la gestione dell’insula 
non fosse stata centralizzata, il che implica l’impiego di insularii e, di conseguenza, di 
persone a vitto. 
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in dispensa. Si deve presumere che vi fosse la possibilità, magari mensile, 
che venisse eventualmente aggiornato e riscritto, facendo ridipingere la 
parete. 

Perciò, CIL IV 5380 ci testimonia l'interesse di manifestare in pub- 
blico gli acquisti quotidiani, affinché ci si possa accordare, per cosi dire 
sotto gli occhi di tutti, su quanto si è speso. 

L'interpretazione illumina anche le altre liste. Grazie ad essa si concre- 
tizza la possibilità che gli avventori, che dormivano a pagamento nelle 
cellae delle insulae, potessero, in modo analogo, manifestare pubblica- 
mente cosa intendessero mangiare, per farselo poi predisporre dagli addetti 
alla manutenzione dell insula. Infatti, finché il pagamento poteva avvenire 
graeca fide!* — se possiamo utilizzare quest'espressione plautina — era 
inutile alcuna registrazione. Ma poteva avvenire che il cliente non pagasse 
immediatamente alla consegna, ma in un conto finale. La pigione poteva 
essere uguale per tutti, ma non cosi il vitto, che cambiava da persona a 
persona. Pertanto emergeva, a fine soggiorno, la necessità di fare un con- 
teggio in chiaro e la trattativa poteva portare a delle discussioni. Segnare 
sul muro il consumo ad ogni consegna, poteva aiutare a rendere palese e 
convenuto ció che veniva consumato. Si trattava di qualcosa di visibile a 
tutti, che poteva rimpiazzare le oculatae manus, per dirla nei termini di 
Plauto. Del resto, ciò avviene, a Pompei, anche per i debiti e i crediti!, 

Esiste pertanto la possibilità di una funzione comunicativa di queste 
scritte, che si lega in certo qual modo alle notizie graffite intorno al 
nome degli inquilini, o dei gestori, o anche semplicemente di chi trova 
alloggio temporaneo. Vediamo desso come questa interpretazione 
potrebbe spiegare diversi contesti. 

CIL IV 4272 accenna a una spesa definita communis!9. In una cella 
dell'insula 3 nella Regio L si puó leggere la seguente nomenclatura 
(CIL IV 3964): 


Communi X [III] 
Successus X III 
Nicep(h)or HS X 
Amunus X IV 
Cresimi verna X IV 


14 Plaut. Asin. 199-202: ceterum quae volumus uti Graeca mercamur fide | quom a 
pistore panem petimus, vinum ex oenopolio, / si aes habent, dant mercem: eadem nos 
discipulina utimur / semper oculatae manus sunt nostrae, credunt quod vident. 

15 Cfr. CIL IV 4528. 

16 Cfr. CIL IV 4272 (Regio V ins. 4 in corte aedium): CoImmunem / comunem numum 
divid[e] (mus? ). 
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Anche se il primo potrebbe essere un nome proprio e non un sostantivo 
come in 4272, si tratta comunque di una lista di nomi con associate delle 
somme di denaro. Quale che ne sia il senso, essa ha però una finalità non 
soggettiva, ma pubblica; in qualche modo, mette in chiaro un pagamento 
che è avvenuto, o che si vuole che avvenga. 

A questo punto, emerge la possibilità di integrare tali liste nel funzio- 
namento di un particolare sistema sociale, che è quello degli alloggi a 
pagamento. Tale sistema ruota intorno a una precisa scala gerarchica, 
che comprende il dominus, ovvero il proprietario dell’immobile, un con- 
ductor, che è il gestore dello stesso e gli insularii, che sono gli addetti 
alla manutenzione materiale". 

Quest'ultima figura ci interessa piü da vicino. Tra le poche attesta- 
zioni letterarie di essa vi sono un luogo del Satyricon di Petronio (95), 
uno dei Carmina Priapaea (30.19), più un paio di passi del Digesto!*. 
Altre attestazioni si derivano poi da fonte epigrafica'?. La loro funzione 
era quella di occuparsi della gestione degli immobili in affitto per conto 
del proprietario, oltre che essere garanti dell'applicazione delle pubbli- 
che disposizioni in materia di alloggi”. A fronte di così esigua testimo- 
nianza diretta, questa figura doveva essere fondamentale per portare 
avanti l'attività, in particolar modo quando pochi proprietari si sparti- 
vano molte insulae?!. In particolare, la necessità di riscuotere del denaro 
in cambio della permanenza presso una cella di un'insula, doveva 


17 Tra le mansioni degli insularii vi è, oltre alla gestione materiale delle case d’affitto, 
anche la riscossione della pigione (in tal caso, vengono anche chiamati collectores). Dig. 
50.16.166 (Pomponio); Dig. 1.15.4 (Ulpiano), ma sono probabilmente insularii anche i 
coctores a Petr. Sat. 95. Cfr. Frier (1980) 29-30 e 59. In realtà esistono insularii che sono 
anche gestori degli immobili, per cui si confondono talvolta con i vilici rustici, o con gli 
institores. In particolare Dubouloz (2011) 180-184 li ritiene anche destinatari della prae- 
positio per conto del dominus, quindi con possibile ruolo di conductores in proprio 
dell’immobile. Si veda anche la collaborazione tra procuratores e actores (probabilmente 
in ruolo subordinato) nella cura della proprietà del padrone, che emerge in Plin. Ep. 3.19.2. 
Nelle iscrizioni, ad ogni modo, gli insularii sono intesi per lo più come schiavi riscossori: 
CIL VI 9383; 8650; 8655 = ILS 1629, Boulvert (1970) 81; Aubert (1994) 183-186; Car- 
Isen (1999) 33-34; Hasegawa (2005) 48; Fercia (2008) 133. Per un commento di Petr. 
Sat. 95, Lucarini (2003) 245-252; Santamato (2010) 71-113. 

18 D, 50.16.166; D. 1.15.4. 

19 CIL VI 6217 (decurio insulariorum); VI 8855. 

20 D 50.16.166; D. 1.15.4 

?! Per Pompeii: CIL IV 138 (la famosa Insula Arriana Polliana) e IV 1136: /n praedis 
Iuliae Sp. f. Felicis / locantur / balneum venerium et nogentum tabernae pergulae / cena- 
cula ex Idibus Aug. Primis in Idus Aug. sextas annos continuos quinque. S(i) q(uinquen- 
nium) d(eccurrerit) l(ocatio) e(sto) n(udo) c(onsensu). Cfr. Pirson (1997) 165-181; 
Dubouloz (2011)182. 
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generare alcuni problemi logistici e di trattamento della clientela. Nel 
caso di inquilini a lunga permanenza, reperirli ed esigere il pagamento 
era più facile — un esempio è quello di Vacerra, l’inquilino sfrattato che 
descrive Marziale (12.32). Per questi, è forse sufficiente segnalare il 
nome proprio, come sulla colonna del peristilio dell’insula 14 della 
Regio VI (CIL IV 4514). 

Per i meno agiati e conosciuti in città, una certa difficoltà doveva 
essere dovuta all’identificazione. In una condizione generale di veloce 
ricambio nelle cellae e nei cubiculi dei deversoria? (ogni cella poteva 
contenere anche due inquilini), l'addetto doveva ricordarsi 1 nomi di 
ognuno e i relativi conti. In assenza di documenti d'identità, una per- 
sona poteva dare informazioni fuorvianti, o nomi di comodo. L’insula- 
rius avrà anche avuto dei registri ma, in assenza di documenti che 
viaggiano con il cliente, doveva ad ogni modo trovare un metodo per 
riconoscere le persone che venivano a dormire nelle cellae, visiva- 
mente e fisicamente. Doveva segnalarlo forse anche al resto del perso- 
nale. Se, ad esempio, un cliente ordinava del vino nella sua cella, chi 
prendeva l'ordinazione doveva ricordare l'ordinazione anche a benefi- 
cio degli altri insularii. Lasciarlo per iscritto su un registro non poteva 
essere sufficiente, perché all'uscita il cliente avrebbe potuto spacciarsi 
per un altro. 

A Pompei abbiamo alcuni graffiti, talvolta vistosamente osceni, o 
anche apparentemente futili, che peró possono essere intesi proprio come 
dei segnali che servono a identificare. Si veda la seguente, che si com- 
pone di due scritte, la prima sopra la seconda (Regio IX, insula 7): 


[5242] Quodam quidem testis eris quid senserim vae! cacaturiero veniam 
cacatum 
memoria 
[5244] Marthae in hoc trichlinium / 
Est nam in trichlinio 
cacat. 


22 Non è sempre possibile in questa sede distinguere tra cellae per affitto continuato e 
deversoria per alloggio temporaneo, sul modello dell'albergo, in quanto è impossibile 
sapere sempre con certezza quale abitazione svolgeva la precisa funzione. Ad ogni modo, 
dal punto di vista dei pagamenti la situazione è comparabile nei due casi, perché in 
entrambi è necessario prendere nota dell’identità dei locatari. Inoltre, la situazione non è 
da considerarsi così rigidamente schematizzata. Anche se le due forme abitative a paga- 
mento sono distinguibili, è sempre possibile che si verificassero casi ambigui, ad esempio 
di residenti che affittano camere per poche notti, o di pigionanti che si fermano per un 
tempo indefinito. 
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Ora, questo trichlinium, se non si allude proprio a una cella, è comunque 
un luogo dell’insula. La persona che va a dormire lì, verrà subito identi- 
ficata come «Marta» e associata alla bizzarra situazione descritta. 

Se l’iscrizione può identificare le persone, si risolvono anche i dubbi 
legittimi che molto spesso sorgono in merito ai saluti: [4778] Cresces 
Hispano salutem, [4742] Cresces spatalio salutem [4755] Cresces fulloni 
salutem. Questi saluti, spesso indirizzati dalla stessa persona, talvolta (è il 
caso di [4742]) accompagnati da vistosi disegni, denotano, lo si è già 
detto, concrete relazioni personali. Ma anche, a questo punto del nostro 
ragionamento, servono a segnalare che in quella casa si è stati identificati 
e che l’insularius, o il conductor, o anche uno per conto dell’altro (in que- 
sto caso il nome espresso è Cresces), può compiere qualche verifica”. 
Talvolta, queste scritte sono più che compatibili con liste di inquilini, 
come la seguente: [4768] Crome, cum noverca, tres pannosi, pater cum 
Aglae. Si segnala, così, che in quel meritorium abitano quelle cinque per- 
sone: un certo Cromo con una donna più anziana di lui, tre individui con 
le vesti logore e una bambina di nome Agla, con suo padre. Oppure: 
[4767] Fumidus, cum archimimo a sipario receptus. Si segnala che in quel 
luogo vive un tipo che puzza di fumo (o fa un mestiere che ha a che fare 
con il fuoco), insieme a un mimo che dorme avvolto in una tenda da tea- 
tro. Come si vede, nomi propri a parte, di ognuno si mostra un segno 
particolare di riconoscimento: c’è chi porta un vistoso braccialetto, o un 
pugnale (spatalio), chi si accompagna a una vecchia, chi a una bambina, 
chi è evidentemente mal vestito. Sono spesso caratteristiche negative e 
superficiali, che saltano all’occhio a un primo sguardo. [8347] Crescens 
Cr(h)yseroti salutem. Quid agit tibi dexter ocellus? In questo caso, l’ospite 
si identifica con un occhio offeso. Anche le scritte (...) hic cacat”* nelle 


23 Quella indicata qui è solo una interpretazione, che forse spiega più fenomeni con- 
temporaneamente. Ovviamente, non tutti i saluti e gli augurii svolgono un ruolo identifi- 
cativo. Se, ad esempio, Pirro (CIL IV 1852) saluta Chio, manifestando preoccupazione 
per la sua salute, è perché si aspetta che Chio, o qualcuno per lui, leggerà il messaggio in 
tempi brevi. Cfr. Wallace (2005) 42-49. Un interessante studio sui messaggi graffiti é 
stato compiuto da Laurence (1998) 88-103, part. 96-100, il quale ha mostrato come il 
numero di messaggi aumenta in relazione alla centralità della strada e all'aumento delle 
attività presenti su di essa. Bisognerebbe tuttavia approfondire lo studio statistico e distin- 
guere i messaggi ad interesse pubblico (in primo luogo i programmata) da quelli ad uso 
privato. Inoltre, rapportare il numero di quelli graffiti fuori degli edifici con quelli al loro 
interno. 

24 Questo genere di iscrizioni hanno due tipologie. Ci sono quelle del tipo: caccator 
cave malum, le quali esprimono soltanto un divieto, cfr. CIL IV 3782; 3832; 4586; 5438; 
6641; 7714-7716. Le altre, CIL IV 3146; 52542-5244; 4190; 2075; 2416; 3146 e CIL X 
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latrine potrebbero avere una funzione comunicativa per il personale, che in 
questo modo può associare la persona a un luogo specifico e riconoscerlo 
(bisogna ricordare che il costume degli antichi romani prevedeva l’uso 
condiviso della latrina). 

Da quanto si è detto, se l’interpretazione qui fornita fosse corretta, si 
otterrebbe che gli insularii si interessano a tutto campo della vita dei 
loro inquilini all’interno dello stabile, al punto da identificarli e segnarne 
il passaggio materiale all’interno di esso. Tanto più essi potrebbero 
occuparsi della loro contabilità e dei consumi. Le liste di generi alimen- 
tari comprati, alla luce di tali evidenze, acquistano un senso molto più 
integrato. 


I PREZZI 


Veniamo adesso a un’analisi dei prezzi contenuti nelle liste e cerchiamo 
di comprendere il tenore di vita di coloro che beneficiano di quegli 
acquisti. 

Presso le Terme Marittime (Suburbane) di Ercolano, è reperita la 
seguente iscrizione: 


CIL IV 10674: 
«Nuc(es) biber(ia) XIII 
/singa II / 
panem III/ 
o[rJellas III XII / 
thymatla INI VIII 
/ [....] LI» 


Il luogo dove è stata trovata l'iscrizione era adibito alla ristorazione, 
come dimostra l'iscrizione successiva a questa (CIL IV 10675)”, trovata 
su un’altra parete del locale, che testimonia la soddisfazione di una cop- 
pia di avventori. Il menu offerto si compone di una specie di piatto forte, 
le nuc(es) biberia, 2 fette di pancetta, pane, 2 costolette, infine della 
selvaggina. 


8056 (Cagliari) hanno sempre un nome proprio apposto. Di queste, soltanto C/L IV 2416 
indica un messaggio diverso, ma non è in un’ insula (Corridoio de’ Teatri). Non è in un’ 
insula nemmeno CIL IV 2125: Romae cum fructo (cacatri)s, inoltre il cacatris non si 
legge, ma è forma ricostruita. 

25 Sui dipinti e i graffiti di una particolare taberna, nel contesto architettonico e arche- 
ologico, Cfr. Jacobelli (1991) 147-152, (1993) 327-335, (1995) 97. 
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I problemi generati dall’interpretazione di questo «menu» sono 
numerosi. Si dà per scontato che la lista riguardi i prezzi delle vivande 
elencate. Questo è sicuro nelle ultime due voci, dove vi sono due 
numeri: il primo è il numero di pezzi per portata, il secondo è il prezzo. 
Che sia così anche per le altre voci, dipende dall’intenzione di chi 
scrive. Tale intenzione si rivela però dalla grafica dell’iscrizione. I 
numeri del prezzo sono tutti incolonnati tra loro, come quelli della 
quantità. Dunque il panem ha la sua voce nel prezzo, mentre la singa 
ce l'ha nella quantità. Inoltre, la singa appare come aggiunta in pic- 
colo, come appendice, forse, delle nuc(es) biberia. Infatti, la scritta 
singa non può essere un’aggiunta successiva al resto del graffito per- 
ché, se la togliamo, lo spazio tra le voci risulterebbe squilibrato. La 
singa è stata dunque aggiunta in piccolo di proposito, probabilmente 
come contorno delle nuc(es) biberia. Questa aggiunta, contribuisce a 
spiegare l’alto prezzo delle nuc(es) biberia. 

A proposito delle nuc(es) [o Nucereiae?] biberia®, a prescindere 
dal fatto che Nucera è una località nei pressi di Pompei, non è scon- 
tato che si tratti di «vino e noci». Innanzitutto, la voce biberia è un 
apax, che potrebbe essere anche inteso come aggettivo, biberia(e). 
Ammettendo che si tratti di una bevanda, altre iscrizioni a Pompei ed 
Ercolano forniscono prezzi per il vino che si aggirano sui 12 HS 
all’anfora?’, ovvero 2-4 assi a sextarius. Un sextarius equivale a poco 
più di % litro. Con 14 assi, se si trattasse soltanto di vino, si potreb- 
bero comprare, a seconda della qualità, dalle 3 alle 7 brocche da 
mezzo litro. Tuttavia, i prezzi della lista sarebbero di troppo squili- 
brati a favore delle bevande (sia pur condite con le noci e due fette di 
pancetta), che verrebbero a costare più della carne. Si profila allora 
la possibilità che le nuc(...) biberia siano non una bevanda, ma 
invece una pietanza, anche di qualche pregio. Oppure, si potrebbe 
leggere nuc(...) biberia (quindi con biberia come nominativo di 


26 Si può confrontare le nuces biberiae, sempre a Pompei, anche con la scherzosa 
scritta AE 1937,122: Ga(ius!) Sabinius Statio plurima(m) sal(utem) / viator Pompeis 
pane(m) gustas / Nuceriae bibes / NVC. *Mangiare a Pompei e bere a Nocera" forse 
allude a un gioco di parole con le nuc(...) biberia. 

27 Duncan-Jones (1982) 46 n. 3. Cfr. CIL IV 1679; Col. 3.10; CIL IX 2689 e la 
famosa taberna ad cucumas presso la Casa del Salone Nero ad Ercolano. Sull'entrata di 
questa taberna si legge la seguente: AD CUCUMAS / A. IIIS / IIIS /1111S/ IIS. Sopra ogni 
scritta, una brocca. Ora, in termini vinari, il carattere S sta per sextarius, che equivale più 
o meno a % litro. C'é poi CIL IX 2689 = ILS 7478, che prevede 1 sextarius di vino senza 
specificare il prezzo, mentre gli altri prezzi sono calcolati in assi. 
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1* declinazione) e intendersi una bevanda preparata con le noci, per 
qualche motivo più costosa del vino comune. 

Venendo poi alla questione riguardante i prezzi, essi dovrebbero 
essere in assi. Da un lato, abbiamo stesso a Pompei alcune liste di ali- 
menti con prezzi in assi che comprendono anche il pane, alimento ven- 
duto appunto anche in questo caso?*. Se i cittadini tendono, quando si 
tratta di comprare, a ragionare in assi, è ben difficile che un oste possa 
pensare di presentare il suo menu in sesterzi senza almeno apporvi una 
scritta che lo faccia evincere. In secondo luogo, tale contabilità in assi è 
in linea con iscrizioni le quali riportano, sia pure in epoche diverse e in 
zone diverse dell'impero ma per acquisti comparabili, dei prezzi in assi 
o in oboli”. Ovviamente, in questo luogo non intendiamo prescindere 
dalla questione delle differenze di prezzo nelle varie aree dell’impero e 
nelle varie epoche, ma soltanto indicare come, oscillazioni di prezzo a 
parte, limitatamente al I-II sec. d.C., quando le persone si trovano a fare 
acquisti di piccolo calibro, tendono a calcolare la loro spesa in assi piut- 
tosto che in sesterzi. 

Una volta stabilito che i prezzi della nostra lista sono in assi, cer- 
chiamo di comprendere come una cena del genere si adatti al contesto di 
un possibile avventore. 

Se l’avventore si avvalesse di tutte le portate elencate, con 39 assi 
(9 HS e 3 assi) consumerebbe: nuc(...) biberia (qualunque cosa sia), 
pancetta, 3 costolette e 4 salsicce. Ma anche volendo consumare soltanto 
una portata, l’avventore difficilmente spenderebbe meno di 8 assi (2 HS). 

Questi prezzi, dal punto di vista del ceto libero di status, ma dipen- 
dente da una qualche forma lavoro, sono cari? 

Quando si ragiona sui prezzi, è quasi naturale l'atteggiamento, per noi 
moderni, di confrontarli con i salari. Il ruolo del salario nella società 
antica, tuttavia, è molto diverso che non in quella moderna. Il denaro ad 
uso personale del cittadino medio dell’impero in condizioni di dipen- 
denza non viene solo dal lavoro o dal salario. Peculia, sportulae e com- 
moda avevano una loro influenza sull’economia quotidiana del ceto 


28 Si può considerare anche CIL IV 4227: pan(e)m l(ibram) I s(emissem); CIL 
IV 8561 1. 6: panem a(ssibus) II s(emis). In CIL IV 8566 il pane manca, ma gli altri ali- 
menti sono comprati in assi. 

2 A Lanuvio in età adrianea (CIL XIV 2112 = ILS 7212) si fanno ancora pani da 
meno di due assi. Se il testo dice (p. 2 1.15): Vini boni singulas amphoras panes a(ssium) 
II, vuol dire che i panes devono costare meno della somma. Ad Efeso, sotto Traiano, con 
2 oboli è possibile comprare una libra (327 gr.) di pane e 1 uncia di pane (cfr. Wankel 
e.a. (1979-) n. 923). Cfr. Duncan-Jones (1994) 26 n. 43. 
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povero. Ciò nonostante, le nostre fonti epigrafiche smentiscono l’idea di 
un popolo romano ozioso come alcuni autori antichi vorrebbero far cre- 
dere. Inoltre, ozioso o meno, esistevano nella società romana dei lavora- 
tori liberi e pertanto è legittimo porsi domande in relazione a quello che 
potevano spendere??, 

Pompei ed Ercolano offrono delle liste di spesa e qualche prezzo; 
purtroppo i dati sui salari sono molto esigui, ma hanno almeno il pregio 
che si possono elencare facilmente: 


CIL IV 10606 da Ercolano, pulitura delle latrine, singolarmente o a 
squadra, per 11 assi?! 

CIL IV 6877, da Boscotrecase, presenta un'offerta di lavoro in questi 
termini: «operariis pane denarium», anche qui non è specificato 
se singolarmente o a squadra. 

CIL IV 2193 e 1751 presentano prostitute che si fanno pagare 16 assi 
a prestazione. 

CIL IV 4150; 8185; 8511; 8394 presentano prostitute per 2 assi a 
prestazione 

CIL IV 8224 presenta una prostituta che si vende per 2 assi e 4 a 
prestazione. 

CIL IV 4439 presenta una prostituta che si vende per 3 assi a presta- 
zione. 


Quanto alla cena alle Termae Suburbanae di Ercolano, consumata in 
tutte le sue portate, costa 39 assi, o meglio 9 HS e 3 assi. Questo prezzo 
nel caso in cui gli 11 assi di Ercolano e il denarius di Boscotrecase siano 
assegnati a una persona sola, è già maggiore di più di 2 volte il salario 
giornaliero che si può calcolare a partire dagli esempi riportati. Solo nel 
felice caso in cui l’operaio o il pulitore di latrine prendessero 11-16 assi 


30 Non è ovviamente questa la sede per soffermarci sulla questione dei salari nella 
Roma antica. Solo per dare qualche approssimativo ragguaglio, per la dimensione socio- 
logica dei salari nella Roma altoimperiale, si fa riferimento a Corbier (1980). Per un 
approccio più quantitativo, si veda lo studio di Szaivert & Walters (2005), il quale oltre a 
una rassegna critica dei dati, fornisce un adeguato status quaestionis. Inoltre, ricordiamo 
almeno due lavori, ormai classici: Szilagyi (1963) e, per le fonti papiracee, Drexhage 
(1991). 

31 Il graffito 10606 recita: exempta stecora A XI senza specificare il soggetto pre- 
posto e, come intenzionalità, essa va accostata a quella che proponiamo come seguente 
CIL 6877: operariis pane denarium. Si tratta di messaggi pubblicitari (il primo non si 
trova in una latrina, ma in un peristilio, dove può essere visto da chiunque passi), volti 
a rimarcare un'offerta di fronte a un pubblico. Cfr. anche i casi dei donativi in 
CIL XIV 119 dedit pan(em) vin(um) X I n(ummos) e CIL XIV 8: viritim dedit X I, 
casi grammaticalmente simili, dove a ogni singolo destinatario si offre la somma indi- 
cata. 
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potevano comprarsi appena un piatto di selvaggina e, se prendevano 
anche il pane, non avrebbero poi potuto comprarsi da bere. Se poi 
lavorano in squadra e prendono solo una frazione di quella somma, a 
meno di non avere altre entrate giornaliere, qualsiasi pietanza calda della 
cena diventa proibitiva per loro. Le prostitute, fino a 5 prestazioni al 
giorno, devono considerarsi nelle stesse condizioni. Nessuno di questi 
lavoratori potrebbe accedere, in nessun caso, a una cena completa, con- 
siderati i prezzi di questa taberna. Se poi nei primi due casi si tiene in 
conto che il salario è diviso tra più persone, allora l’operaio è allo stesso 
livello della prostituta, se non peggiore: gli servirebbero più giorni di 
lavoro per solo un piatto di quella cena. 

L’unico modo in cui anche l’operaio o la prostituta avrebbero potuto 
accedere alla cena era quello di risparmiare qualche asse ogni giorno. 
Con una media, si è visto già assai generosa, di 11-16 assi al giorno, il 
guadagno mensile avrebbe oscillato dai 330 ai 480 assi; risparmiando 1 
asse e % al giorno, l’operaio avrebbe avuto una riserva di 45 assi; con 
questa, solo una volta al mese l’operaio avrebbe potuto godersi la sua 
cena da 39 assi, con l’avanzo di 6 assi. 

Questo facile conto ci consente di comprendere più nel dettaglio la 
qualità di vita di un pompeiano libero, che lavora come dipendente a 
mercede, qualora viva solo del suo lavoro. Non possiamo affermare 
nulla sulla quantità di persone che vivevano in tal modo, in quanto ci 
mancano i dati per farlo. È inoltre possibile che alcuni svolgessero più 
lavori, oppure che in parte percepissero delle rendite, che vivessero 
anche di sportulae, o condividessero le spese e le entrate con altre 
persone. E, ovviamente, gli schiavi hanno un tenore di vita del tutto 
dipendente da ciò che i padroni concedono loro. In tutti questi casi, la 
loro condizione sarebbe stata diversa, probabilmente migliore. 

Un particolare problema lo suscita connettere questi risultati con ciò 
che sappiamo riguardo l'affitto. CIL III 14114 (Pannonia) ci presenta la 
Pauperis cena. Pane. Vinu(m). Radic(a). Per comprare 1 libra di pane, 
mezzo litro di vino e un po' d'insalata, ai prezzi che abbiamo visto per 
Pompei sarebbero bastati forse 5-6 assi (1HS e 4). 

Sopravvivendo solo con questa cifra giornaliera, un operarius che 
prende 11-16 assi al giorno avrebbe risparmiato ogni giorno ca. 1 HS e 
l^, che fanno ca. 500 HS annui, solo però a patto di non dormire in una 
cella di un' insula, perché l'affitto avrebbe senz'altro ecceduto il suo red- 
dito. Svetonio (div. Iul. 38.2) lascia intendere che, a Roma e durante la 
dittatura di Cesare, esistevano affitti da 5 HS al giorno, ma che in Italia 
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ve ne erano anche da 1 HS al giorno”. Il sextertius repubblicano è d'ar- 
gento e pesa ca. 0.9 gr, mentre quello augusteo è di oricalco e ovvia- 
mente ha un peso diverso. Ciò nonostante, vale ancora 4 di denarius per 
cui, se il peso di quest'ultimo non cambia molto tra le due epoche”, in 
termini di potere di acquisto la somma di 1 HS dovrebbe essere equiva- 
lente, pur valendo il metallo del sesterzio assai di meno. 

Con 6 assi di risparmio al giorno, potrebbe assai a stento pagare il 
sesterzio, che Svetonio indica come minimo per il fitto; d’altra parte con 
quella somma, se fosse in grado di pagare un pernottamento di qualsiasi 
tipo, creerebbe la difficoltà per cui una notte in cella costerebbe 1/3 di 3 
costolette (un piatto di offellas è dato a 12 assi), il che è francamente 
improponibile. Dobbiamo pertanto pensare a una cifra di pernottamento 
alquanto più alta. Ad ogni modo, si poteva dividere in più di una persona 
la stessa cella, nel qual caso la cifra, pur con delle ricadute sul risparmio 
giornaliero, diveniva abbordabile. Se le cellae erano come quelle che si 
possono ancora vedere ad Ostia o a Pompei, ben difficilmente si poteva 
dividere in più di due persone. Marziale, che è testimone della qualità di 
vita di questo tipo di abitazione, si lamenta della piccolezza delle cellae 
(1.86) in cui è costretto a vivere ed esprime qualche lamentela, quando è 
costretto a dividere il letto (8.67) — pare lo faccia, per altro, per motivi 
più di prostituzione, che non di riposo. 

Se però chi guadagna sui 3 HS giornalieri può solo con qualche disa- 
gio permettersi di dormire nella cella di un’insula urbana, che alterna- 
tive ha per passare la notte? 


?? Qualsiasi stima dell'affitto in una cella dell'impero romano può essere solo ipote- 
tica, dato che non possediamo a riguardo alcuna disposizione, né alcuna evidenza diretta. 
Nemmeno nei papiri egiziani ne abbiamo notizia, trattandosi, in quei pochi casi, soltanto 
di affitti di unità abitative complesse (P. Oxy. III 502; IV 911, 912; VII 1036, 1037, 
1038; VIII 1127, 1128, 1129; XLVIII 3384, 3386). Gli unici esempi utili potrebbero 
essere P. Oxy. LXVIII 4681 (ma la somma non si legge) e 4693, che peró sono entrambi 
molto tardi (419 e 466 d.C.). Piuttosto, Cicerone (Att. 16.1.5) afferma che un’insula può 
fruttare 80.000 HS all'anno. Sappiamo che Augusto aveva limitato a 7 il massimo numero 
di piani in un'insula (Strab. 5.3.7), sicché potremmo supporre che a Roma, al tempo di 
Cicerone, potessero esserci in up" insula mediamente 8 piani. Cfr. Storey (2003) 3-26, il 
quale crede comunque che 8 piani siano una cifra massima. Alcuni studi mostrano che i 
piani alti erano in particolare dedicati alle cellae, con un numero medio di 5-10 per piano. 
Ad esempio, l’insula di Via Giulio Romano ad Ostia, studiata da Packer (1968/69) 127- 
148, part. 140, a partire dal terzo piano possedeva 9-10 cellae. Se potessimo ipotizzare, 
sulla base di Cicerone, una cifra di 10.000 HS per piano, una cella costerebbe all'inqui- 
lino 1.000 HS all'anno, ovvero 2-3 HS al giorno. 

3 Crawford (1974) 594-595; Mattingly e.a. (1948) 25-27. 
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Una soluzione la troviamo in Tacito (Hist. 1.86), il quale racconta che, 
durante un’inondazione del Tevere (siamo nell’anno 68 d.C.), rapti e 
publico plerique, plures in tabernis et cubilibus intercepti. Si può dormire 
in cubilibus, ma anche in tabernis, ovvero nello stesso luogo dove si man- 
gia. Un'iscrizione ritrovata a Isernia (CIL IX 2689 = ILS 7478 = AE 2005, 
433) riporta il conto di una taberna dal punto di vista di un avventore. 
Anche se si è dimostrato che la situazione rappresentata è fittizia, ciò nono- 
stante il conteggio doveva sembrare realistico ai suoi lettori3*. Il proprieta- 
rio si vanta dei suoi buoni prezzi, facendo rappresentare una divertente 
scenetta sulla sua ipotetica tomba (Eroticus e Voluptas sono senz'altro 
nomi fittizi). Un avventore, giunto in groppa al suo mulo, usufruisce della 
taberna ed è così soddisfatto del prezzo che esclama: Copo, computemus. 
Habes Vini S(extarius) I, pane a. I, pulmentar(ium) a. II. Convenit puell(a) 
a. VIII. Et hoc convenit. Faenum mulo a. II. Iste mulus me ad factum dabit. 

L'avventore magnifica persino il conveniente aspetto erotico della 
permanenza; ma, in definitiva, il cliente dove ha dormito? Il prezzo del 
pernottamento potrebbe essere incluso in quello relativo alla puella for- 
nita dall’oste. Il prezzo di 8 assi è abbastanza alto da contenere sia quello 
della prestazione, che quello di una permanenza. Ma, contando pure un 
2-4 assi per la ragazza, con i rimanenti 4-6 assi l'avventore avrebbe dor- 
mito, pagando per questo una cifra pari alla modesta cena proposta, o 
appena di più (la cena in totale costerebbe 5 assi + 1 (per il mulo), se il 
sextarius di vino costasse 2 assi). Bisogna aggiungere che il senso del 
dormire in taberna, potrebbe essere inteso come utilizzo di un giaciglio 
comune con altri ospiti, più o meno come avviene ad Encolpio ed 
Eumolpio in Petronio (Sat. 95), che si dividono la stanza con un’altra 
coppia di ospiti. Questo rende il prezzo della permanenza senz'altro più 
basso di quello di una cella singola. 

Possiamo comunque affermare che il cliente di Isernia ha mangiato e 
passato la notte, senza peró contare il pernottamento del mulo, spen- 
dendo in totale 12 assi, ovvero 3 HS. Se fosse un operarius come quello 
di Ercolano, purché non abbia lavorato in squadra, dalla sua giornata di 
lavoro gli avanzerebbe ancora 1 HS. Anzi qualcosa in piü, perché l'ope- 
rarius di Ercolano il pane non è costretto a comprarlo alla taberna: l'ha 
già preso a lavoro. 


34 [interpretazione che della iscrizione ha recentemente fornito Bannert (2005) 203- 
213 non inficia la validità dei dati solo per il fatto che essa risulta appartenere a un con- 
testo comico e fittizio. 
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Il Gaio Giunio dell’iscrizione CIL IV 4422, paga il suo vitto con ca. 
14 assi., l'anonimo abitante di CIL IV 8566 consuma con 8-9 assi, quello 
di CIL IV 4888 (ins. 2 Regio VIII aed. 30) mangia con 10 assi, più pane 
e legna (di cui non si legge bene il prezzo). 

Gli abitanti delle cellae a Pompei sono evidentemente già abbastanza 
in sostanza, perché consumano, oltre al pane, talvolta anche della carne, 
possono cucinare a loro spese i cibi che mangiano (la legna non serve 
solo a scaldarsi), comprano qualche condimento e, infine, consumano 
più di 1 sextarius di vino. Se un operarius tenesse questo tenore di con- 
sumo, aggiungendoci qualcosa per l’alloggio, non potrebbe risparmiare 
alcunché e forse avrebbe anche problemi di debito. 

Supponiamo però che si possa vivere con 1 sextarius di vino al giorno, 
1 asse di pane (quale che sia il peso che sia possibile comprare per quella 
cifra), 2 assi di pulmentarium, o di insalata (colica, o radica): più o 
meno come indicato in CIL III 14114 a proposito della pauperis cena. 
Comprati a Pompei, farebbero ca. 5 assi al giorno; se si guadagnano 16 
assi, ne avanzerebbero 11. Supponiamo che si dorma, in cella o in 
taberna, per altri 5 assi. È un prezzo ragionevole, se il pernottamento ad 
Isernia, comprensivo però di puella, ne costava 8. Avanzerebbero ogni 
giorno 6 assi, ovvero 1 HS e 4. 


IL RISPARMIO 


Un risparmio giornaliero sia pure solo di 1 HS e % al giorno, ammesso 
che si possa verificare per chi vive di solo lavoro, può implicare dei 
risvolti molto incisivi. 

Nel giro di nove anni, si maturerebbe ad esempio una cifra di ca. 
4.640 HS? Con questa cifra, secondo Columella (3.3.8) è possibile 
comprare uno iugero di terra, che costa 1.000 HS. 

Non è ovviamente detto che i dati di Columella, come anche quelli di 
Varrone, siano applicabili immediatamente alla Pompei loro contemporanea 


35 Un lavoratore a cottimo di Mactar, che aveva però acquisito, nell'ultimo periodo, lo 
stato di ductor della sua squadra di lavoro (CIL VIII 11824 = ILS 747) può comprarsi la 
sua proprietà terriera (non sappiamo quanto grande) in 11 anni. Cfr. Desideri (1987) 137- 
149; Ruprechtsberger (2008); Pikhaus (1987) 81-94. 

36 Proprio sulle cifre di questo passo di Columella (3.3.8), Étienne (1980) 121-128 
dimostra l’attendibilità delle cifre, contestando i dubbi sollevati a suo tempo da Dun- 
can-Jones (1974) 33-59. Su questa linea rivalutante anche Carandini (1983) 172-204. 
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(I sec. a.C. — I d.C.). E tuttavia, al loro tempo questi autori erano ritenuti 
un’autorità sui temi che riguardano la conduzione agraria, perciò è almeno 
possibile che, attraverso i loro scritti, giungano fino a noi idee che dove- 
vano influenzare l'opinione dei più avvertiti su tali questioni. Le considera- 
zioni che seguono devono essere intese come un confronto con la mentalità 
di chi, da contemporaneo e sulla base della situazione concreta che si è 
descritta, poteva ispirarsi a quelle idee, condivise nell’ambiente culturale 
coevo, per fare dei conti di massima sulla sua possibilità o meno di tentare 
l’impresa di trasformarsi, negli anni, in proprietario e, quindi, riuscire a 
migliorare la propria condizione per via prevalentemente economica. Del 
resto, né Varrone né Columella, oltre ad essere il loro stesso sapere discusso, 
maturato e condiviso socialmente, scrivono per loro stessi, ma si rivolgono 
a un pubblico di proprietari come loro, le cui proprietà non sono tutte a 
Roma, ma si devono immaginare almeno sparse per l’Italia. Il loro sguardo, 
pertanto, non dovrebbe essere considerato troppo circoscritto. 

Avanziamo pertanto il seguente ragionamento, incrociando i dati già 
ottenuti con i risultati della migliore scienza agraria accessibile a chi era 
contemporaneo. Per loro come per noi, tali conteggi dovevano servire 
soltanto da linea di massima, ma ugualmente sono capaci di dimostrare 
se, con un certo risparmio giornaliero, si poteva (o no) almeno pensare 
di potersi emancipare, in prospettiva, come piccoli produttori agricoli. 

Su uno iugero coltivato a vigna, secondo Columella si può trarre in 
vino almeno 1 culleus (= 20 amphorae = 40 urnae = 1040 sextarii = 
520 litri)". Quaranta urnae (ovvero 1 culleus) si vendono, secondo 


37 Varr. RR 1.3.12 (10-15 cullei); ma lo stesso Varrone, a 3.22.4, sembra ammettere 
che anche 8 cullei è troppo. Columella, in questo, cita e ridimensiona le stime di Varrone. 
Il passaggio è molto dibattuto dai moderni. Alcuni sostengono che qualsiasi numero for- 
nito da Columella e, più in generale, dagli agronomi antichi, sia inaffidabile. Questa 
scuola di pensiero, inaugurata da Finley (1973) 198 n. 7, (1976) 3 è poi seguita da Evans 
(1980) 19-47, part. 30-31; de Neeve (1984) 79, 215-217, (1985) 77-109. Altri sono piü 
ottimisti sull'impiego delle cifre, sia pur con qualche cautela: Yeo (1952) 462-464, 475- 
477; Duncan-Jones (1974) 39-50, part. 40 n. 5 (nonostante le riserve a p. 47); id. (1976) 
7-24, part. 11; Brunt (1971) 337. Tutte queste cifre di prezzi, che si ripropongono in 
questa sede, insieme a quelle già proposte in precedenza, vanno ovviamente considerate 
più come ordini di grandezza che come cifre precise. Non solo non danno conto di alcuna 
fluttuazione nel tempo e nello spazio, ma incorrono tutte, con qualche eccezione, nei 
multipli di 3, 4 e 10 segnalati da Scheidel (1996) 222-238 come non affidabili. Si potrebbe 
osservare, tuttavia, che anche se abbiamo soltanto una linea guida, da questa è comunque 
almeno possibile farsi un'idea degli stili di vita, o di alcuni comportamenti economici. 
Il reale ostacolo che gli studiosi incontrano riguarda la possibilità di ottenere un «costo 
medio», da cui originare un modello in scala del contesto economico, utile in un lasso 
di tempo e su uno spazio più o meno largo. In questo caso, è molto difficile ritenere 
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Columella, almeno a 300HS (nummis quadragenae urnae veneant); per- 
ciò il vignaiolo ricaverebbe circa 1 assis ogni sextarius che vende. Que- 
sto prezzo del vino per il produttore è coerente con i prezzi più alti che 
abbiamo per via epigrafica, se si considerano i costi aggiuntivi di transa- 
zione, che intercorrono dal produttore al consumatore. Bisogna inoltre 
tener presente che, per Columella, questo è il minimum pretium. 

Di norma, 1 iugero di vigna fornisce più di 1 culleus di vino. Colu- 
mella ritiene che 5 cullei per iugero siano un buon risultato, mentre con 
meno di 3 cullei non si giustifica l'attività produttiva. Con 5 cullei 
all'anno, il produttore ricaverebbe ca. 1.500 HS. Per un contadino di 
Pompei, 4 HS al giorno, senza incorrere in spese di alloggio, sulla base 
di quanto già detto, sarebbe un buon sostentamento. 

Inoltre, il contadino non lavora tutto l'anno. Varrone (1.28) divide 1 
lavori dei campi in otto periodi e di ognuno fornisce le mansioni. Di 
queste, solo alcune sono proprie di chi ha soltanto una vigna. Sempre 
secondo Varrone, per arare uno iugero senza disporre di buoi servono 
4-5 giorni (1.18.2). 

Scavo e affioramento dei filari, 45 giorni. Zappare, arare, affinare i 
vitigni e irrigare, 48 giorni. Raccogliere l'uva, 32 giorni, potare 57 
giorni. Il totale fa 182 giorni ed è in eccesso, perché non calcolato per 
chi possiede solo 1 iugero. Ad ogni modo, rimarrebbero, anche in questo 
caso, 183 giorni liberi, in cui il contadino potrebbe coltivare a cottimo la 
terra di un vicino, o lavorare presso il centro come operarius. 

Possiamo ancora ritenere che, per un guadagno annuale di 1.600 HS, 
non valga la pena di aspettare 10 anni di risparmi; inoltre, una volta 
comprata la terra, l'investimento sarebbe produttivo solo a patto di rad- 
doppiare i ricavi, ovvero possedere 2 iugeri??. Ottenerli e attrezzarli 


le notizie di Columella affidabili. Ma ció potrebbe diventare piü facile se relazioniamo 
queste cifre soltanto a quello che Columella ha in mente, come prezzi e costi di massima, 
nel momento preciso in cui scrive; egli intende ragguagliare su ciò che può essere utile a 
lui e ai suoi lettori, nel luogo dove si trovano sia lui che loro. 

38 CIL IV 1679: Hedone dicit: assibus (sigulis) hic bibitur; dipondium si dederis 
meliora bibes; quartos si dederis vina Falerna bib(es). La misura sottintesa e il sextarius 
perché altre iscrizioni lo prevedono, come CIL IV 8230: dabit vini (sextarios duos), e 
l'insegna ercolanense (Insula VI, aed. 14) presso la Casa del Salone Nero detta taberna 
Ad cucumas, che sotto la scritta riporta i prezzi dei vini: AD CUCUMAS / A. IIIS / IIIS / 
IIIIS/ IIS. Sopra ogni scritta, una brocca: se il carattere A sta per assi, il carattere A sta per 
sextarius. Cfr. Pagano (1988) 209-214. La stessa taberna ad Isernia prevede il sextarius 
come misura base di distribuzione. Cfr. Duncan-Jones (1982?) 46 n. 3. 

?? Brunt (1971) 337 n. 1 ritiene impossibile per un contadino vivere con meno di 5 
iugera e 1/2; la sua osservazione tuttavia si basa solo sulle derrate granarie, il dato è meno 
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richiede, secondo la stima di Columella, 9.280 HS. Questa somma è 
molto difficile ottenerla lavorando con un risparmio giornaliero, come 
quello da noi stimato, di 1 HS e % al giorno. E tuttavia, sulla base di 
questi dati, si dimostra che non sarebbe del tutto impossibile. 

Questo risultato non è una media, nemmeno limitata all’Italia altoim- 
periale. Tutti questi conteggi e connessioni che abbiamo tentato di avan- 
zare devono essere intesi soltanto come una guida d’approccio. Ognuno 
di questi parametri (salari, prezzi, costi, tempi di lavoro) può oscillare 
non solo per cause temporali, ma anche per logiche di mercato e limiti 
imposti da chi governa (tasse, calmieri, svalutazione). Inoltre, bisogna 
tenere in conto eventuali carestie, epidemie, guerre e sfruttamento 
sociale. 

Nonostante ciò, questi numeri (i passaggi degli agronomi, ma anche i 
graffiti) hanno una relazione tra chi li scrive e il suo pubblico. L’autore 
rende nota al lettore una situazione credibile nel suo presente. Al 
momento della pubblicazione, se non già prima, gli scritti di Varrone e 
Columella avranno circolato nei circoli delle loro amicizie. Sarebbe dav- 
vero improbabile che gli amici cavalieri e senatori di questi autori non 
fossero avvezzi alle tematiche che gli scrittori trattavano e non fossero in 
grado di confrontare quello che leggevano con la loro esperienza, dato 
che erano spesso proprietari anch'essi (e non per forza a Roma). Analo- 
gamente, chi tracciava il graffito era soggetto al controllo di chi lo leg- 
geva, anzi egli scrive proprio per sottoporsi a tale controllo. 

Pertanto, nonostante dovremmo aspettarci fluttuazioni e scarti, queste 
cifre possono considerarsi fondate e aiutarci a ricostruire alcuni aspetti 
delle condizioni di vita, in quanto chi era in grado di comprenderle, su 
quella base, poteva farsi dei conti. 

Dobbiamo ovviamente, insieme con questo, tenere presente che, 
durante la vita di un operarius, o di un affittuario in una cella, o di un 
contadino sul suo iugero di terra, una volta stabilito che il criterio di 
fondo era sostenibile, si potevano poi presentare diversi fattori di 


utile per le colture intensive, Cfr. Gabba (1979) 13-73, part. 55-63; Crawford (1976) 197- 
207; Capogrossi Colognesi (1985) 77-99. Non si discute in questa sede la capacità di 
sussistenza; intendiamo riferirci soltanto alla capacità commerciale del contadino, sulla 
base di ciò che possiamo aspettarci sulla base della letteratura antica sull’argomento. Ci 
limitiamo a citare alcuni lavori: Horden & Purcell (2000) 271; Rathbone (1981) 10-23. 
Per Pompeii, Jongman (1988) 152-153 osserva che per nutrire una coppia di buoi srvono 
10-12 ettari di fieno, quantità che supera già quella a disposizione di chi possiede solo 2-5 
iugeri (1 ettaro = 5 iugera). 
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perturbazione che avrebbero potuto sconvolgere i suoi piani, o inve- 
stendolo di una particolare e rapida ascesa, o mandandolo in fallimento. 


CONCLUSIONI 


Il nostro studio ha dunque fatto emergere due aspetti. Il primo riguarda 
le condizioni di vita e l’organizzazione del personale addetto alla conse- 
gna dei generi alimentari. Questo comportamento sociale è connesso con 
il controllo degli individui, anche all’interno delle loro case. La condivi- 
sione pubblica dei graffiti che riguardano il consumo privato contribui- 
sce a far uscire l’individuo dall’anonimato. Abbiamo inoltre isolato ulte- 
riori tipologie di graffiti che potrebbero avere una funzione identificativa. 

In secondo luogo abbiamo illustrato, con un confronto ulteriore tra 
liste di prezzi e salari, in parte provenienti dallo stesso ambiente, in parte 
dalla tradizione letteraria più o meno coeva, alcuni aspetti di vita quoti- 
diana a disposizione della classe libera, ma ancora mancante di rendita. 
Abbiamo cercato di illustrare entro quali margini poteva il lavoratore 
libero di Pompei procurarsi da vivere e insieme risparmiare, fino al 
punto da poter nutrire la speranza, se non il progetto, di acquistare, ad 
esempio, uno o due iugeri di terreno, per trasformarsi in piccolo proprie- 
tario. In questo ambito, le note di Columella e Varrone non sono forse 
utilizzabili come dati direttamente applicabili al contesto pompeiano, ma 
come ricostruzioni teoriche ritenute generalmente valide dai contempo- 
ranei. Se applicarle a Pompei genera qualche resistenza a noi, ciò doveva 
valere anche per i proprietari campani del I d.C. e, tuttavia, questo non 
doveva trattenerli dal fare dei conti con quelle stime e, su quelle o su 
stime simili a quelle, basare le loro aspirazioni al successo. 

Nel corso dello studio si sono utilizzati dei dati epigrafici, la maggior 
parte dei quali riguardano situazioni specifiche, localizzate in modo pre- 
ciso. La connessione tra questi dati in una sintesi organica, è ovviamente 
una scelta, che l’osservatore compie in base alla presunzione di ritenere 
le informazioni compatibili con un periodo similare e un ambiente geo- 
grafico non troppo distante, per lo meno nell’immagine che è lecito farsi 
di esso sulla base di quello che si conosce. In un contesto di ricerca sif- 
fatto, oscillazioni, correzioni, persino contraddizioni sono sempre possi- 
bili. E tuttavia, il metodo di incrociare i pochi dati quantitativi che ci 
vengono forniti non è del tutto inutile. Se cercassimo una soluzione 
esatta al quesito su quanto costa la spesa quotidiana a Pompei prima 
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dell’eruzione, non troveremmo mai una certezza. Ma non è esattamente 
questo il quesito che si voleva rivolgere ai dati presentati in questa sede. 
Si voleva, piuttosto, costruire un’immagine orientativa del rapporto tra 
spese quotidiane e persone, dello stile di vita in relazione alle incom- 
benze economiche individuali e in una ipotetica prospettiva di risparmio. 
Quanto poi all’utilità di una tale immagine rispetto a una più generale 
ricostruzione storica, essa può essere messa in dubbio fintantoché 
l’obiettivo fosse mettere in luce i meccanismi della macroeconomia 
antica. Il ceto umile, quello libero quanto quello giuridicamente asser- 
vito, non era certo in condizione tale da influire su tali meccanismi, o 
almeno, non poteva influire per via economica. Pertanto, non può destare 
meraviglia che non si riscontri rispondenza con le dinamiche più gene- 
rali quali, ad esempio, la circolazione monetaria — davvero infima — o 
la compravendita di immobili. Persino il consumo alimentare doveva 
essere, a livello statistico, in definitiva talmente ridotto da influire in 
modo trascurabile sul quadro generale. 

E tuttavia, non possiamo ignorare che Publio Giunio e i suoi pochi 
assi di pane e vino non siano esistiti ed evitare di dire qualcosa su di lui. 
Sempre trattandosi di lui e di quelli come lui, la stessa funzione dei graf- 
fiti privati assume un ruolo funzionale diverso a seconda che li si intenda 
come scritti dal diretto interessato, piuttosto che da altre persone. Tra le 
due ipotesi, abbiamo descritto come, nello specifico che riguarda le liste 
della spesa, la seconda sembri più coerente e spiega più contesti. Ciò 
basta ad escludere ipotesi diverse? 

Questa domanda ha una sua legittimità metodologica. I comportamenti 
umani hanno una motivazione intrinseca e i graffiti, come si è detto, sono 
immediatamente correlati a tale motivazione, perché presumono una 
mano umana che li traccia. Se ci poniamo solo dal punto di vista della 
mano che traccia il graffito, non c’è alcun modo di discriminare se il 
comportamento scrittorio sia espressione di una volontà arbitraria, o 
abbia una motivazione estrinseca (in questo caso, ad esempio, quella di 
controllare il comportamento di un’altra persona rispetto allo scrivente). 
E tuttavia, la mano non scrive in un contesto neutro. Il luogo dove essa 
traccia il graffito costituisce un ambiente rilevante al fine di comprendere 
il comportamento scrittorio. Gli oggetti da cui la persona è circondato, 
influiscono sul suo comportamento e favoriscono una reazione ad esso. 
Per comprendere il comportamento scrittorio, quindi, in primo luogo è 
necessario interrogarsi non solo su cosa viene scritto, ma anche metterlo 
in relazione a dove esso viene scritto. Dopodiché, i due momenti (il 
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contenuto e il luogo) devono essere connessi con un’intenzione volonta- 
ria. Questo passaggio è assai delicato, perché l’intenzione umana può 
essere motivata anche da impulsi irrazionali, che a loro volta possono 
riguardare alcune pratiche sociali. Del modo in cui la scritta si presenta 
nel suo luogo di collocamento — nel cubiculum privato, in un peristilio, 
ripetuta in un numero limitato di volte, talvolta in riferimento a persone 
diverse, senza «totali» a sottrazione, che facciano pensare a un conto 
personale — abbiamo già detto. Ma anche i contenuti della scritta pos- 
sono essere sufficienti a discriminare questo aspetto. Nel nostro caso spe- 
cifico il contenuto, ovvero la lista della spesa, non è riconducibile a 
moventi emotivi spontanei, perché intende razionalizzare un aspetto di 
concreta utilità. Inoltre, la scritta è nominale, ovvero relaziona un nome 
proprio con un conto della spesa. Si esclude, quindi, anche l’ipotesi della 
scrittura spontanea: il soggetto relaziona nome e conto e ciò implica che 
non sta scrivendo solo per se stesso, ma vuole segnalare anche a qualcuno 
che ha effettuato la tale spesa. Questo qualcuno può essere il soggetto 
stesso espresso dal nome, a patto però che a scrivere sia qualcun altro e 
non lui; altrimenti, si tratta del soggetto, che scrive il proprio nome, ma 
a vantaggio di un lettore, interessato a quella precisa comunicazione. La 
comunicazione su argomento concreto (nome e lista di viveri), infatti, 
esclude il movente espressivo di natura emozionale. Si tratta di una 
comunicazione di servizio, a vantaggio o di qualcuno con cui si dividono 
le spese, o di qualcuno che ha l’incarico di controllarle. 


Napoli Emanuele SANTAMATO 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION AGAIN 
ANOTHER REPLY TO MORRIS SILVER 


In a recent notice, Silver readdressed an interesting feature of the Roman 
economy, viz. vertical integration, a topic previously discussed by Silver 
and myself.! In his first contribution, Silver rightly introduced the con- 
cepts of vertical integration and disintegration to the Roman economy, 
to better understand the structure and development of business firms in 
antiquity. In my reply, I adduced additional evidence from a variety of 
economic sectors to show that vertical integration was a standard strat- 
egy for Roman businessmen, far more widely used than Silver assumed. 
I tried to highlight the different organizational features of firms introduc- 
ing this technique and the many benefits integration had to offer, in par- 
ticular for large family firms. Silver’s recent reply argued that I was 
wrong in leaving out a detailed discussion of disintegration and con- 
cludes that my model of the Roman economy therefore completely dif- 
fers from his own. In this short reply, I wish to stress that, first, it was 
never my intention to refute his model, and, second, that more research 
is necessary to confirm the applicability of Silver’s model of industry 
life cycles to ancient economies. 

First, Silver is absolutely correct in stating that I had better included 
disintegration in my contribution as well. His first paper introduced 
industry life cycles, in which integration is (necessarily, it seems) fol- 
lowed by disintegration, when the efficiency benefits of integration start 
to decrease. However, the aim of my paper was not to reaffirm all stages 
of his model, but merely to provide additional evidence for the first 
stage (integration). This omission convinces Silver that I therefore reject 
his life cycle model and do not believe disintegration ever occurred in 
the Roman economy.” Neither of these claims were made in my contri- 
bution nor can be inferred from my line of argument. I gladly accept that 
disintegration was implemented by Roman family firms, but so far, the 
evidence remains fairly limited. 


' Silver (2013), returning to the previous articles by Silver (2009) and Broekaert 
(2012a). 
2 Silver (2013), 311. 
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Second, if the life cycle model really is the standard mode of develop- 
ment for Roman firms, which Silver’s contributions seem to suggest, 
I would welcome more extensive and detailed evidence. The sector 
offering the most detailed and convincing information of vertical inte- 
gration is, to my knowledge, the oil business (virtually ignored by Sil- 
ver). The combined data from stamps and tituli picti allow to follow the 
development of large family firms during several generations and dec- 
ades. If disintegration really must be considered a frequently occurring 
stage in the lifecycle of Roman firms, the oil business might be the right 
place to look for its existence. To my knowledge (but I am looking for- 
ward to Silver’s approach to these sources), the available evidence is 
extremely scarce. One could argue that this is perhaps the consequence 
of the nature of our evidence, which is better suited to identify integra- 
tion than disintegration. Perhaps. One could also argue that one feature 
of vertical integration in the Roman economy, the costs of combining all 
stages, is perhaps more difficult to compare to other pre-industrial econ- 
omies or even contemporary society, from which the lifecycle model 
stems. Silver’s argument deserves to be quoted at length here: 


It [the vertically integrated firm] is efficient because it has econo- 
mized on information transmission cost but the other side of the coin 
is that “doing it all yourself” has raised production cost. Next, after a 
longer or shorter period, knowledge of the profitable new opportunity 
penetrates to the grassroots of the specialized producers. Because their 
production costs are lower the latter take over the production of up- 
and downstream products and services. The vertically integrated firm 
has become inefficient and it is supplanted by numbers of efficient 
vertically disintegrated firms.? 


In my view, these production costs limiting the applicability of vertical 
integration, were in Roman business severely reduced due to the reliance 
on a dependent and semi-dependent labor force, viz. slaves and freedmen.* 
For the oil business, we can trace several family firms training slaves to 
specialize in e.g. amphora production (which can be deduced from the 
phrasing of stamps) and continuing cooperation after manumission with the 
most reliable freedmen with an aptitude for business for e.g. organizing 
maritime transport of oil amphorae (which becomes apparent from the tituli 
picti)? By relying on the information, experience and skills accumulated 


3 Silver (2013), 309-310 for the quote. 
4 See Broekaert (forthcoming a) for a more extensive treatment. 
5 Stamps: Berni Millet (2008). Tituli picti: Broekaert (2012b and forthcoming a). 
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within the extended family, Roman entrepreneurs were able to save on 
exactly these production costs. Creating and maintaining a vertically inte- 
grated firm in the Roman economy appears to have been less costly than in 
non-slave societies. Furthermore, I find it difficult to believe that Silver’s 
specialized producers and their lower production costs would have been 
able to compete with these large fully integrated family firms. To continue 
with the oil business, who are these specialized producers breaking up the 
large family firms? The available evidence so far suggests that an inte- 
grated firm was and remained the dominant mode of business for all major 
oil merchant families from the Ist c. AD onwards. 

Finally, it should be stressed that over the past few decades, ancient 
economic historians (myself included) have benefitted a lot from contri- 
butions in which comparative evidence and findings from contemporary 
economics are applied to the Roman economy. These models provide 
the necessary explanatory power to the scanty and isolated nature of our 
evidence and facilitate our understanding of how ancient economies 
could actually have worked. However, I question whether these models 
also have compelling predictive power. If the available data suggest that 
some economic development which is well-documented for other his- 
torical periods does not occur in the Roman economy, I believe it is far 
more interesting to explain the differences than to force the evidence 
into a framework which might perhaps not fit. 


Ghent University Wim BROEKAERT 
History Department wim.broekaert@ugent.be 
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VERTICAL DISINTEGRATION AGAIN 
ANOTHER REPLY TO WIM BROEKAERT 


Broekaert (B) says it was not his intention to provide a “detailed discus- 
sion of disintegration but instead to show that vertical integration was 
“far more widely used than Silver assumed." In fact, B did not mention 
disintegration at all and I made no assumption about how widely vertical 
integration was used. My observation that it is difficult to find examples 
is fully confirmed by B's struggle to provide them.® 

B says “more research is necessary to confirm the applicability of 
Silver's model of industry life cycles to ancient economies." I have been 
doing this with an analysis of Pompeii's fish sauce industry and studies 
of vertical integration/disintegration in central Italy's wine industry? 
Another article about the oil business in Solon's Greece concludes that 
vertically integrated plantations producing and marketing olive oil dis- 
placed small grain-growing farmers and then were themselves displaced 
by vertically disintegrated small farmers producing olive oil for sale to 
merchants. Ti 

Slavery is relevant but not in the way B imagines. Given the newness of 
the export markets for central Italian wine and hence for the requisite pro- 
ductive skills, free workers hesitated to make the needed investments in 
human capital and/or lenders hesitated to advance them loans for training. 
The vertically integrated wine-producing firms were unwilling to invest to 
provide free wage workers (or tenants) with marketable skills (“general 
training") because the latter could later sell their embodied skills to the 
highest bidder. Employers were willing to bear the cost of importing and 
maintaining appropriately skilled foreign slaves and/or to bear the cost of 
training slaves precisely because, as slaves, they could not quit. 

B does “gladly accept that disintegration was implemented by Roman 
family firms, but so far the evidence is limited." Disintegration is as 


7 AII quotations of B are from Broekaert (2014). 

8 Quoting footnote 3 in Silver (2013a): “Broekaert is perhaps not aware of the extent 
to which he has “squeezed” many of his new examples of vertical integration. This pro- 
cess is signaled by the use of the following expressions: "most likely" (111, 113); “prob- 
ably” (111, 113, 114); “safely assume” (112, 117); “seems likely" (112); “no doubt” 
(112, 115); “apparently” (112, 114 (2x), 116, 118); “it seems probable” (113); “attrac- 
tive to think” (114); “seems feasible” (114); “very tempting” (116); “ it is possible 
(117, 120).” 

? Silver (2013a), 311-12; Silver (2006); Silver (2013b). 

19 Silver (2009). 
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common as the air inhaled by ancient Romans and by contemporary 
Roman historians and, hence, it may become invisible to non-specialists. 
Farmers buy plows, knives and oil-crushers instead of producing them 
and sell their crop to merchants instead of marketing it themselves. 
Retail merchants sell ready-made tunics, wine, olive oil and fish-sauce 
but do not produce cloth or tend vines, groves and smelly vats. Potters 
do not construct their own kilns. Bakers sell bread to contractors and do 
not grow wheat and butchers sell meat to consumers but not from their 
own herds. Vertical disintegration is a business norm. 

B is “looking forward” to my dealing with the sources for the Roman 
oil business. Unfortunately, my research plate is too full and my table 
too short. However, no one is better equipped or more motivated to test 
my model of vertical integration/disintegration against Roman evidence 
than B. 

B doubts whether economic models have predictive power for ancient 
economies but he does not disclose which models he has in mind. The 
supply and demand model, the most powerful one in the economist’s 
arsenal, does rather well in predicting behavior in ancient economies. 
Indeed, the ancients themselves, never having read Moses Finley, found 
this kind of model useful.!! There is space here for one example illustrat- 
ing both the applicability of economic models and vertical disintegra- 
tion. In recommending terms for leasing the harvesting of olives to inde- 
pendent contractors, Cato (Agriculture 144.4-5) recommends: “No one 
shall form a combination for the purpose of raising the contract price for 
harvesting and milling olives, unless he names his associate at the time; 
in case of a violation of this rule, if the owner or his representative wish, 
all the associates shall take an oath, and if anyone refuses so to swear, 
no one will pay or be liable to pay for the gathering or milling of the 
olives to one who has not so sworn” (LCL). The distinctive ancient fea- 
ture is neither cartel agreements nor vertical disintegration but the enlist- 
ment of gods to enforce contracts. 


!! A few examples should suffice. Relevance of labor costs: Columella (Agriculture 
2.2.12; marginal analysis, diminishing returns, sunk costs are sunk: Pliny the Elder 
(Natural History 18.38); changes in supply and grain prices: Livy (History 30.26-5-6), 
Sallust (History 2.47), Cicero (2 Verres 3.214-15, 227); increased demand and land 
prices Pliny the Younger (Letters 6.19.5-6): increased supply and slave prices: Jose- 
phus (Jewish Wars 6.384); monopolization and trade: Procopius (History of the Wars 
2.10-11); effects of price controls: Libanius (Orations 1.126), Ammianus Marcellinus 
(History 22.14.1). 
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There is of course the real danger that economists venturing into the 
field of ancient economies will become impatient and impose their mod- 
els on recalcitrant evidence. Another (not less real) danger to good sci- 
ence is that ancient historians will react resentfully against a handful of 
ancient economists as invaders of their turf. 


City College, Morris SILVER 
City University of New York msilverl2@nyc.rr.com 
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